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A’ spring opens it becomes 

more and more apparent that 
the troubles in the East which 
men hoped to soothe by ‘ diplomatic 
pressure’ are things too deep for 
diplomacy. The down-trodden frag- 
ments of ancient populations that 
inhabit the North-Western districts 
and provinces of European Turkey 
have been goaded up to that pitch 
of despair which makes it easier 
for them to die than to yield. They 
distrust the Turk so thoroughly 
and so justifiably that they will 
accept nothing at his hand, nor lay 
down their arms until they see him 
either driven from the country or 
chained up by foreign intervention 
from doing them harm. While 
winter froze everything up, active 
hostilities were confined to a narrow 
area in Herzegovina, but now news 
comes almost daily that armed 
bands are springing up everywhere 
in Bosnia and along the Hungarian 
and Dalmatian frontier. Discontent 
penetrates every partof the wretched 
empire, and only wauts the en- 
couragement of a little success to 
crystallise into an active and wide- 
spread battle for freedom. The 
Turk in Europe is threatened with 
awar of extermination. Portions 
at least of the inhabitants of 
Servia and Montenegro are eager 
to lead the movement that will put 
an end to the hideous tyranny that 
has so long devastated. the land. 
The forces at work are therefore 
such as the diplomat—essentially 
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a temporiser—cannot hope to 
cope with. To those who ground 
the chances of peace in Europe on 
the success of diplomatic efforts 
that statement must be cause for 
an intense alarm, for nothing will 
seem to remain in their view to 
stand between us and a terrible 
war that may draw all Europe 
into its vortex. A latent feeling that 
this was to be the end of the pre- 
sent state of tension has no doubt 
lurked in men’s minds ever since 
the insurgents rose in arms; and 
that feeling is now so strong that 
the least hint of a misunderstand- 
ing between the Powers produces a 
panic on all the Bourses of Europe 
—those modern political barometers. 
People are anxiously enquiring 
‘What will Austria,what will Russia 
do?’ and it is felt that the least 
false step on the part of either of 
these Powers may produce instant 
conflict. 

At such a time the foreign policy 
of England becomes again an 
object of the first importance. We 
may be pronounced out of the 
reckoning, our peaceful attitude 
may be pointed to, and our changed 
feeling towards Turkey as proof 
that whatever happens we should 
not interfere ; but for all that the 
fact remains that the expression of 
our sympathy for one side or the 
other, the giving of our counte- 
nance to Austria or to Russia as 
against Turkey, or to Turkey as 
against those who are trying to cast 


re 
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off their yoke, woulddo moreto bring 
on the crisis than any other event 
conceivable. Our interests are 
European still; we yet hold the keys 
of the ~ Mediterranean ; and while 
we do so, nothing’ can happen 
along its eastern shores in which 
we have not a most vital interest : 
no movement can be made by us, 
therefore, without producing results 
which the light-hearted spirit of 
the day is only too ready to under- 
rate. 

If proof were wanted of the truth 
of that assertion, it is to be found 
in the sensation produced by the 

urchase of the Suez Canal shares. 
f we are to believe the assertions of 
the Ministry, that purchase never 
meant anything political—it was 
only a bit of commercial speculation. 
England had become a shareholder 
in avery indifferent Franco-Egyptian 
Company, in the hope of exercising 
some undefined and undefinable 
control over its management, and 
that was all. But until one Minister 
after another had, with a unanimity 
which was visible through all the 
contradictions that characterised 
their explanations in detail, laboured 
hard to hammer this conception of 
the ‘stroke’ into people’s heads, 
no one thought of accepting it in 
that sober light. ‘There was a cap- 
throwing and huzzaing over it the 
land through, as an indication that 
the Tories had at last given us ‘a 
spirited foreign policy ;’ that we had 
given the challenge direct to Russia 
and Austria henceforth to count 
with England in their projects for 
dividing the carcass of Turkey be- 
tween them. As we interpreted at 
home, so did Europe. There was 
a stir visible through all the reserve 
of Courts; and, on the one hand, the 
poor insurgents felt a new vigour, 
while, on the other, Turkey 
had an accession of feebleness. 
Not all the laboured explanations 
of Ministers have been able to 
dispel the impression then given, 
because it sprang from people’s own 
sense of the fitness of things ; and 
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we firmly believe that by that one 
step England did more to make the 
Eastern Question appear to be in- 
soluble except by war than all other 
events put together. We stirred up 
jealousies that had been glozed over; 
inflamed to eagerness the sullen am- 
bition of Russia ; woke the ancient 
jealousy of France; and struck the 
Court of Austria with renewed 
sense of perplexity and feebleness. 
Russia felt that England meant to 
have Egypt, and reasoned that 
this tacitly implied that she might 
have Constantinople. Austria could 
not fail to recognise that in such 
event she would have to battle for 
her position probably alone, and 
France was roused to defend her 
fancied rights in the Mediterranean 
and in Egypt from the aggression 
of ‘ perfidious Albion.’ At this very 
moment the most extreme care is 
necessary on our part to prevent 
the jealousy of France from break- 
ing out into active measures of 
aggression. There the desperate 
financiers who have carried on the 
nefarious game of loan-mongering 
in Egypt as in Turkey a day too 
long for their chances of decamp- 
ing with all the plunder feel that 
they have only one card to play to 
save themselves from destruction. 
They seek to draw money out of the 
thrifty but vain and ignorant French 
populace by working ontheirjealousy 
of England which the purchase of 
these Canal shares excited. And 
should our Ministry at such a 
time betray that short-sightedness 
which, alas! they have but too 
well taught us to expect, no 
doubt the financiers will succeed. 
They will, under cover of the neces- 
sity of checkmating England, re- 
tire with their gains, and leave the 
poor peasant and the hardworking 
artisan in France to bear the loss as 
best they can, sustained by their 
ardour as patriots who have done 
their duty to their country. 

Our Ministers most likely see 
something of this now, and are a 
present showing themselves anxious 
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to tone down the bad impression of 
their conduct in every way pos- 
sible. They have, for’ the time, 
left the Khedive of Egypt to his 
own devices ; but the danger is that 
the proclamation of his bankruptcy, 
now imminent, may again tempt 
them to interfere—to do some- 
thing to bolster up his throne, and 
save the unlucky 200,000]. a year 
which he promised us with his 
usual generosity of heart. They 
no doubt believe Mr. Cave’s Report, 
which for any real information is 
worthless, and reckon that the need- 
ful help may be given without much 
danger. ‘They and all their fol- 
lowing seem oblivious of the fact 
that the rate at which the debt of 
Egypt, funded and floating, has 
mounted up, indicates that it has 
arevenue much more likely to be 
under 6,000,000/. than 10,000,000l. 
The Khedive, like his master, has 
lied all through as to his resources 
and his spendings, but our Govern- 
ment gives us little ground for 
hoping that it will see this. Com- 
posed mostly of simple-minded 
country gentlemen, led by a man of 
an imagination too Oriental not to 
throw a halo as of Arabian Nights’ 
romance round things Turkish 
and Egyptian because they belong 
to the weird East from whence 
he came, they are too likely to 
fail to see the poverty of the 
country, of the wretched fellaheen, 
taxed till starving and overworked 
to death, driven by the lash to la- 
bour on the over-mortgaged estates 
of a spendthrift bankrupt master 
who rolls in sensual Inxury, who 
thinks nothing of tempting the vir- 
tue of singers at his exotic tawdry 
Opera with gifts of 10,0001. ata time, 
whose array of slaves and ennuchs, 
of wives and concubines, almost 
outdoes that of the Sultan. If, for- 
getting these facts, our Government 
again plunges into the Egyptian 
darkness, the tension in LHastern 
Europe can hardly fail to snap, and 
war to follow. 
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It is idle to say that England 
has no influence, no power; but 
we almost despair of a Ministry 
which by its conduct in this 
wretched Suez Canal affair really 
betrayed that it rated the infiu- 
ence of England infinitely lower 
than any Power in Europe. 
Its ignorance and light-hearted- 
ness are dumbfounding to the 
minds of ordinary men. The 
spectacle that the vapouring of the 
Premier presents at such times is 
food for bitter reflection enough. 
What then has England come to 
that she should incontinently slap 
faces all round, and say with a light 
laugh, It is nothing? Is it nothing 
to think that at a time when every 
step demanded the most wary cau- 
tion, we should have gone headlong 
into an affair that has more than 
anything else made mutterings of 
coming war run from the Bos- 
phorus to the Neva, from the 
Danube to the Seine? That our 
leaders should look as innocent as 
lambs over the business, and express 
their surprise that anybody should 
think that England has any spirit 
or influence left, drives us to 
despair. Something altogether dif- 
ferent, altogether more noble, was 
demanded of England at a time 
when a erisis is drawing to a head 
in the East which before many 
years are over may change the 
face of Europe. We have power 
there still. Our follies prove it more 
than: our wisdom. As usual, we 
fear that the course we shall 
take will depend upon accident 
more than on design ; but so far as 
regards Egypt it is just possible 
that its debt may be big enough 
to frighten even our sanguine 
Ministry and make them keep hands 
off. They have had a lesson there 
in many ways, and ought to have 
a juster measure of English power 
and English responsibilities abroad 
than they had before. 

But to return to Turkey. This 
decrepit power is now wrestling in 
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apparently its last throes. Although 
it has ceased to pay any interest 
on its foreign debt, it proves to be 
too poverty-stricken to be able to 
find means to carry on its internal 
administration under the burden of 
what is as yet but a very small war. 
The loan fever has done its worst, 
and the professed philo-Turk, who 
so long as the business paid could 
not say enough about the—always 
coming—regeneration of Turkey, 
who, while he saw the brutal, be- 
sotted Sultan waste the substance 
that had been cajoled out of the 
industrious toilers of Western 
Europe in all manner of useless 
whims and vain debaucheries, while 
beneath his eye Turkey grew 
poorer, more squalid, while his 
ear was filled with the cries of 
misery wrung from a people de- 
spoiled of the means of living to 
feed his insatiable greed of gain, 
still could concoct glowing pictures 
of prosperity, of coming regenera- 
tion, ought now to sit down and look 
at his work. If there is any con- 


science left in him, he could hardly 
turn round and sleep with happy 


dreams. More pitiable than his 
victims is the man who rolls in 
wealth thus gained. 

Yet he has done good, that same 
individual—done it as a pestilence 
sometimes does. The result of his 
work is that Turkey is now as 
one chained—that the Christian 
populations and the races of ali 
creeds which long to fling the 
incubus of the Sultan and his alien 
race and bloated Court off their 
shoulders have now a chance such 
as they have not had before since 
the Turk took his seat at the 
Golden Horn. The debt of Turkey 
is, as we have said before, a dis- 
integrating, crushing force; and 
however brave the Turk may be, if 
he can find no bread, no weapons 
of war, no clothes or shelter, he 
cannot fight his battle very long. 
For the first time poverty and debt 
have brought subject and ruler face 
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to face in Turkey, almost ona level. 
Consequently what is really wanted 
now to set these subject races 
free is that surrounding Powers 
should hold their hands and allow 
the Turk and them to fight it out. 
The Turk beaten—as beaten in 
the long run he would be, if those 
he has ground down so long are 
worthy to live at all—the Eastern 
Question might be solved in a 
fashion that could not fail to satisfy 
Western Europe, which wants not 
to see Russia at the Bosphorus, nor 
for that matter Austria either, but 
a new Southern power, not ag- 
gressively strong, peacefully inclined 
towards other powers, and therefore 
unable to dictate in the Mediter-. 
ranean. 

And is there any chance of such 
a solution of the question? Pos. 
sibly there is, but we fear only 
possibly. Should it come abont, it 
will be as much becanse of the 
financial difficulties which beset 
other powers besides Turkey, as 
because motives of humane for- 
bearance are to be found in the 
policy of surrounding nations. 
There can hardly be a doubt that if 
either Austria or Russia felt herself 
strong enough now for a war, war 
would be declared. Happily, both 
of them are up to their eyes in debt. 
The very apprehension of strife has 
ulready produced sharp panics in 
Vienna, and a war of any duration 
would make both Russia and Aus- 
tria bankrupt. In this country we 
have been long familiar with the 
poverty of Austria, and so far as 
she is concerned such a statement 
causes therefore no surprise; but 
Russia has been less known, and 
with our usual happy trustfulness 
we believe of the unknown all that 
is good. But Russia is probably 
fully less able to bear any unusual 
strain, such as a big war, than 
Austria. Internally she is poorer 
by a good deal, and her people 
of much less resource. Her means 
are strained to their utmost with 
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the burdens already imposed, and 
the taxable wealth of the country 
has been all tapped. There are 
fewer sources to draw from in Russia 
than in Austria, and at the same 
time a new war would with the 
former come on the top of a number 
of existing wars, or wars just 
ended, petty it may be, but very 
exhausting. Russia has not pushed 
her conquests over all Northern 
Asia to the Wall of China and 
Thibet, to Affghanistan and Persia, 
without paying for it. They have 
cost men and money—to some 
degree we fear English money— 
and they will continue to cost 
for a long time to come. A new 
war, such as that between the two 
powers most interested in European 
Turkey, would indeed be likely to 
heighten the cost of the conquests 
in Asia, for they are by no means 
assimilated yet. Discontent reigns 
over many regions where out- 
wardly all is peace, and is not seen 
because Russia does not allow her 
slaves to cry aloud nor permit the 
freedom that we yield in India. 
Because of the silence, discontent 
and danger are underrated when 
Russian conquests are thought of, 
just as, because of the noise we 
suffer, they are much overrated 
when we think of England in 
India. Hence, if it is much the 
interest of Austria to keep the peace, 
it is almost more the interest of 
Russia. Neither can afford to fight ; 
and much as both may covet the 
Bosphorus or the Danube valley, 
neither can be sure that she could 
stand the cost of acquiring it. 
Hence the Eastern Question is, 
to a great extent, a financial one— 
or at least finance at the moment 
plays almost as important a part as 
political cupidity or necessity—it 
tempers greed with fear. For the 
purposes of war neither Russia 
nor Austria could hope to borrow 
a farthing in Paris, Amsterdam, or 
London ; they must depend on their 
own resources ; and, in a measure, 
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whoever gave out first in means 
would be likeliest to lose the battle. 
Wars are short and sharp, they say, 
in these days; but they are pro- 
bably costlier than ever they were in 
the history of the world before. We 
have here then, it seems to us, the 
key to the attitude of the two powers 
towards the Herzegovinese insur- 
gents. Austria is anxious to keep 
the peace, and— mistakenly — 
thinks that the way to keep it is to 
get the people to submit once more 
to the Turk. As far as the Vienna 
cabinet has any sympathies in the 
matter, they may be said to lie 
with the Turk, because the main- 
tenance of the status quo is the pre- 
sent Austrian ideal. Practically, at 
all events, Austria may be looked on 
as the ally of Turkey; and, just 
because she poses in that attitude, 
she fails to command either the 
confidence of the insurgents or the 
sympathies of Western Europe to 
the extent that she might other- 
wise do. 

Russia, on the other hand, plays 
@ much more subtle game. Out- 
wardly siding with Austria on the 
question at issue, and counselling 
submission, and all the rest of it, 
yet secretly her emissaries spread 
disaffection, and agents, more or 
less recognised, help the insurgents 
with the means of carrying on the 
struggle. Servia and Montenegro 
appear to be at once restrained 
and egged on like hounds kept 
ready in the leash till the right mo- 
ment comes to slip them. Against 
secret fostering of this kind the 
efforts of Austria are of course 
fruitless, as they might well be in 
any case; and the danger is that 
Austria may be goaded by failure to 
a sudden interference which would 
precipitate a war. The insurgents 
have rejected the proposals of 
General Rodich on the perfectly in- 
telligible grounds that they afford 
no guarantee against the renewal 
of Turkish brutality and oppression, 
and have formulated propositions 
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of their own, which involve the 
practical abdication of the Turk 
within the disturbed — territory.’ 
‘The Powers’ have, of course, refused 
to accept these proposals as a basis 
of arrangement, because they know 
well enough that until the Turk is 
better thrashed than he has yet been 
he will listen to nothing. Conces- 
sions have never been wrung from 
the Turk that possessed substantial 
value except by the sword at his 
throat, and he has not come to that 
extremity yet in Herzegovina or 
Bosnia, although if Servia and Mon- 
tenegro are let loose on him he may 
soon. ‘The Powers’ had, there- 
fore, no help for it but to reject the 
insurgent terms. But the actions 
of the two were curiously different 
throughout. Austria is prominently 
to the fore, and bears the chief odium 
of the damper which is thrown 
over insurgent hopes. Russia keeps 
more in the background, and works 
through agents such as M. Wes- 
selitzky, who can change their 
attitudes as quickly as a chameleon 
its colour, and do it with the best 
intentions. Servia is continually 
scolded and told to be quiet, and 

es on arming all the time 
as if nobody had said a word to it. 
That, we are told, is purely the 
result of the strong desire of the 
Servians to join the struggle ; but 
the whole truth is not thus pre- 
sented, else why should the Servian 
Government find such difficulty in 
raising a small loan ? The country is 
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not ‘particularly rich, but it is pro- 
bably richer for its size than Rou- 
mania, and might have raised a 
million sterling easily in a fit of en- 
thusiasm. Instead of that the Go- 
vernment has to force the money 
out of the people, and, strange to 
say, Russia allows it to do so. 
Troops are mobilised and trained, 
ammunition is hurried to the fron- 
tier, the Austrian consul at Belgrade 
is treated to a popular demonstration 
by asection of the excited popu- 
lace, indicative of its hatred, and 
no notice is taken by Russia. While 
she is thus artfully keeping on good 
terms with both parties in the 
strife, Austria satisfies neither. At 
Constantinople telegrams inform 
us the irritation is great because 
Austria cannot restrain bands of 
her subjects who sympathise with 
the insurgents from crossing the 
Dalmatian frontier and taking pos- 
session of Turkish Croatia. 

The more it is studied the more 
clear does the game of Russia in 
fact become. It is not to raise a 
big war, not to quarrel with Austria, 
nor yet to defend Turkey, but to 
let the insurgents themselves bring 
things to such a pass that it will 
become necessary to ‘advise’ the 
Porte to let them have their freedom 
in a fashion that will make ‘the 
advice equivalent to a threat. By 
secret fostering Russia evidently 
hopes to retain the warm regard of 
her co-religionists in Turkey, and 
by underhand support to gra- 


‘ The following paragraph gives the demands of the insurgents as formulated by M. 
Socica at the Conference recently held at Suttorina between Baron Rodich and the 


insurgents : 


‘We demand restitution from Turkey of a third part of the soil which has been taken 


from us by violence. 


It was, in fact, this violence which provoked the insurrection. 


Weclaim also to be exonerated for a period of three years from payment of the tax. 


Not one of us will be willing’ to return home till Austria and Russia have guaranteed 
us means of subsistence for a year—corn to sow, cattle, and everything necessary for us 
in the settlement of a household. We desire also that in the six places where garrisons 
are left, six representatives of Austria and six of Russia should be installed. Lastly, 
we desire the Turkish forces to evacuate the territory. Upon these conditions we will 
lay down our arms.’— Times, April 20. 

It is impossible to say that these terms are unreasonable when the vengeful spirit and 
brutality of the Turks are taken into account; but until either Russia or Austria, or 
both, are prepared to support these demands, what hope of peace can there be? 
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dually bring matters to such a pass 
that it will be both impossible for 
Austria to interfere alone to keep the 
peace or to object to the insurgent 
territories being endowed with a 
show of independence should imme- 
diate absorption be inexpedient. 
The guarantees which the insurgents 
insist upon will by-and-by be seen 
to be a necessity if peace is to be 
restored: they will then be pressed 
on the Porte in a manner that will 
brook no refusal; Russia will gain 
her end indirectly, because there can 
be no doubt to which side the 
provinces will lean; and Austria 
will be deprived by a show of 
granting independence of any pre- 
text for a quarrel. Under this 
policy Russia can afford to wait, 
sure, She thinks, of ultimately gain- 
ing her ends, and by this policyalone, 
it probably seems to her, is the out- 
break of war likely to be avoided. 
If the dismemberment of Turkey 
is resolved upon by either party as 
an open object to be openly pursued, 
war is inevitable, and may spread, 
for there are questions affecting 
every nation in Kurope more or less 
involved in the problem who is to 
have Constantinople. Confirmatory 
proof that this is the purpose of 
Russia comes as we write in the 
news that she has ordered thirty- 
one vessels of war to be prepared 
for the Black Sea in addition to 
the armaments already there. 
Some day, when she thinks things 
ripe, a sudden move will be made 
and a long-prepared stroke struck 
that will startle everybody in 
England by its unexpectedness. 
Then everybody will say, ‘How 
like Russia that was! It is just 
what we might have looked for.’ 
An advance into the disturbed 
districts—a descent on Constan- 
tinople—both these events are pro- 
babilities of the coming season 
Should Russia be tempted to think 
that this time they can be done with- 
out a war with the Western Powers. 
Whether she will think so depends 
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to some degree on Austria, to some 
degree also on Germany, but, we 
venture to say, most of all on the 
attitude of England. 

The difficulties of Austria are, 
on the other hand, much increased 
by the complexities of her in- 
ternal situation. The Anustro- 
Hungarian Empire does not pull 
well together, and what the Ger- 
man portion would like does not 
coincide with the aspirations of the 
Slavs of Hungary. Therefore war 
might precipitate internal crises ; 
and, unless the House of Hapsburg 
could see its way to throw over the 
Germans, and to adopt fully the 
leadership of Hungary ina southern 
Pan-Slavonic movement, it might 
lead to the dismemberment and ex- 
tinction of the empire. Altogether, 
the forces pulling different ways 
are nearly balanced for both empires, 
and the desire to maintain the status 
quo is consequently strong in both, 
unless the desired ends can be ob- 
tained without a general war. 
Whichever first thinks that they can 
will most readily take the first 
revolutionary step. 

In these circumstances there 
might not appear to be much room 
fora ‘ spirited foreign policy ’ on the 
part of England, for it might pre- 
cipitate the catastrophe which the 
cupidity and ambition of Russia 
and the broken condition of Turkey 
would otherwise bring on soon 
enough. Yet we think there is a 
line that England might take on 
this question that would be at once 
generous and probably effectual for 
peace. If our statesmen were to 
grasp firmly what would be the 
best event for Europe from this 
struggle, and to take the side of the 
subject races as steadfastly as she 
ever took the side of the Turk, and 
take it in time, Turkey might be 
gradually dismembered, and yet 
Russia kept from exclusive domina- 
tion on the Bosphorus. Her course 
ought, in that case, to be first of 
all to bring about some change in 
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the attitude of the Cabinet of 
Vienna. If Austria were sure of 
our support in a policy at once 
strong and well-defined, her hesita- 
tion might give way to a steady 
backing of the insurgents, and the 
independent aspirations of Servia 
and Montenegro. If we proclaimed 
the rights of these crushed pro- 
vinces to their independence, and 
upheld both at the Porte and at 
St. Petersburg and Vienna the 
necessity for giving them these 
rights under guarantees preserving 
the neutrality of the Powers, the 
entire situation would become more 
satisfactory. Recognising the in- 
disputable fact that Turkey, as a 
Power, is too far gone to be worth 
upholding, and that the Turk is a 
curse in Kurope, we might unite all 
the Western Powers in sympathy 
with us ina policy calculated to raise 
a new State, or federation of States, 
in South-Eastern Europe. The 


little kingdom of Greece might then 
extend its borders to the limits 
dreamt of when the Greeks set up 


the standard of revolt more than 
half a century ago. Servia and 
Montenegro might accrete to them- 
selves new provinces in the hilly 
north, and, amid struggles, failures, 
and jealousies,a new force gradually 
come tothe fore in Europe. It would 
be a policy worthy of the traditions of 
England, and of the force she still 
wields as the mightiest empire in 
the world; but we dare not hope to 
seve it in these days. While the 
spirit of indifference is supreme at 
home, and suffers our destinies to 
be in the hands of a man who feels 
nothing in his heart of the great- 
ness, the ambition, or the ancient 
renown of the realm, all that we 
can expect is histrionic make- 
believes that flutter Europe for a 
moment with excitement soon 
changing into the laughter of con- 
tempt. Yet as we write an opportu- 
nity appears to offer for an effective 
intervention in the interests of peace 
and of the oppressed. Telegrams 
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state that it is the firm purpose of 
the three Northern Powers— Russia, 
Germany, and Austria—to take no 
steps inthis Eastern question with- 
out consulting, not each other only, 
but also the three other guaranteeing 
Powers. If that news be true, there 
is nothing in the world to hinder 
England from taking her place as 
arbiter in this affair, and using her 
enormous influence to settle it 
peacefully. Will she do it? We 
dare not hope so. Our Minister at 
Constantinople has little influence, 
and our Government at home small 
consistency. They prefer to let 
matters drift. If we did interfere 
with feeble counsel, we might only 
lead Russia once again to suppose 
that we meant nothing, and that 
she could therefore safely override 
us. Then, when too late, we might 
get angry, and find that we too 
must fight, and spend the life- 
blood of the nation to salve our 
wounded self-love. 

That being so, it only remains for 
us to stand aside. At least, if we 
cannot interfere, we might abstain 
from aggravation, and let events 
take their course without us. Above 
all the powers in Europe our interest 
in the Mediterranean and the Bos- 
phorus is still weightiest, for the 
Bosphorus is still the key of the 
East. A great power there, pos- 
sessed of a great fleet, could con- 
trol the Suez Canal more easily than 
we could sweep the English Chan- 
nel. But if we prefer to ignore 
this, let the oblivion be thorough, 
for heaven’s sake. Why provoke 
the advent of such a power by med- 
dling in Egypt before our time, and 
in a fashion that gives us nothing 
but vexation and loss ? 

Should this country indeed stand 
aloof and see the Russians at the 
Golden Horn, it is not unlikely 
that we may be stirred to do some- 
thing to secure ourselves in Egypt ; 
but here also the miserable debt, 
while giving us a supposed security 
against the interference of others, 
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acts as a bugbear on the imagina- 
tion when it seeks to picture the 
advantage that such an acquisition 
would bring to ourselves; and the 
forcible-feeble statesmen of the 
time will probably try to let things 
alone as long as their inertia can 
resist the current of events. In 
that case all we can hope for 
is that the acquisition of Turkey 
will bring so many quarrels on 
Russia, so much danger of in- 
ternal dissension and dismember- 
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ment, as to make her weak rather 
than strong. We believe that it 
would prove so—that Russia is not 
a@ power endowed with sufficient 
cohesive force to stand transplanting 
to the Bosphorus without ultimate 
disruption; and therein lies per- 
haps the only satisfaction we can 
have in contemplating an England 
supine and without policy while 
some of the mightiest interests 
that can affect her empire are at 
stake. 





SHAKESPEARE 


HE complex intermingling of 
races which one finds in a 
nation which has had many suc- 
cessive and powerful rulers, has 
given to the people of England 
a character, like their language, 
compounded of elements more 
varying, more apparently contra- 
dictory, perhaps more rich and 
strong, than those which go to form 
any other. We are called at once 
a nation of shopkeepers and of mad- 
men; and while English ‘ pluck,’ 
enterprise, and originality are 
renowned throughout the world, 
Englishmen are very generally 
thought to be dull, plunged for 
ever in a profound melancholy, and 
slaves to a narrow and inflexible 
‘ respectability.’ 

Our language and our literature 
fully reflect this variety, its strength 
and its shortcomings. In clearness 
and precision, in elevation and 
purity of theory, in brilliancy of 
wit, possibly in culture of style 
and literary refinement, the French 
surpass us : in profundity of thought, 
in breadth and boldness of specula- 
tion, and in the richness of a 
philosophy which embraces art and 
morality as well as science, the 
Germans: but for vigour, variety, 
poetry, humour, commonsense, 
health and manliness, English litera- 
ture is, as a whole, unrivalled. 
The easy victory of English as a 
language over all others (with the 
possible exception of Greek) is now, 
we believe, generally allowed: a 
great German scholar has acknow- 
ledged that even his language ‘must 
shake off many encumbrances before 
it can enter the lists’ with ours. 

That the great representative 
writer of England should be of a 
character which, while thoroughly 
broad and human, is complex beyond 
all others, to many earnest students 
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a mystery of mysteries, seems then 
only natural.’ No man’ has been 
more variously estimated ‘than 
William Shakespeare, rightly called 
the many-sided ; nor has any man 
of whom history tells us so nearly 
justified the strangely differing 
portraits drawn of him. Voltaire 
called him a drunken barbarian ; 
Milton, a warbler of ‘native wood- 
notes wild; Gervinus, the highest 
of teachers of morality, perhaps 
the most consummate literary 
artist the world has ever seen ; 
Ben Jonson laughed at his ‘small 
Latin and less Greek ;’ some of his 
modern admirers have attributed to 
him a knowledge almost prophetic 
of every science, profession, and 
trade; some critics think him a 
quiet, respectable man, with a sort 
of excrescence of poetical genius 
which bardly affects his character 
as a private individual ; some a wild 
and irregular liver, whose passions 
are reflected in the stormy torrent 
of his tragic verse. 

These things we know: he was 
the greatest poet that ever lived; 
his outer life was in no way strik- 
ingly remarkable ; his boldness as 
an artist was unexampled—perhaps 
its most striking instance is in the 
third act of King Lear, where he 
has a scene between three madmen, 
—yet he adheres most strictly to 
established rules, writes every play 
in the regulation five acts, of length 
never immoderate, and in his rhymed 
poems adheres most strictly to the 
metre; the commonsense of his 
plays is so great that now, nearly 
three hundred years after they were 
written, with a stage revolutionised 
by the introduction of elaborate 
scenery, his masterpieces are, with 
very slight alterations, ‘practicable’ 
and popular,'—yet his flights of 
imagination, never commonplace, 





1 This can be said of no other dramatist. 
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are sometimes characteristic of. a 
genius of the wildest order. 

To reconcile these apparent con- 
tradictions is a task requiring much 
more.time tham we can at present 
give it. We mention them.only to 
show to how great an extent the 
English poet is:a microcosm of 
the English nation, its character, 
its literature, even, one might 
say, its history; and we draw 
attention to this likeness to ask 
whether we may not learn, from 
the views of so great.a man on the 
history he in many ways resembled, 
lessons likely to be useful almost 


more than ever now that the rapid. 


progress of three hundred years has 
brought us, on the whole, so much 
more nearly abreast with him than 
were the great majority of his con- 
temporaries ; for who. can read 
Hamlet and not feel it to be far 
more characteristic of the nineteenth 
century than of the sixteenth? 
How the period which preceded his 
own appeared to his clear eyes must, 
one would think, be of the greatest 
importance tous who look atthe men 
he makes alive for us across a far 
wider interval of time, though with 
the advantage of a sifted knowledge 
of facts, and theories systematised 
by a succession of intellects genera- 
tion after generation beeoming 
broader. . If, however, for any 
reason his views. are not. capable of 
greatly influencing our own, or in 
themselves of greatly interesting us, 
they cannot fail to teach us much of 
the inmost character of the man 
himself: to know which would be 
to many men a greater boon than 
any additional knowledge of their 
country’s history could be—as. to 
some minds the study of an indi- 
vidual object is infinitely more inte- 
resting than any wider investigation. 

And first let. us point out, what is 


* 1398-1532, omitting the. thirty years following the accession of Henry 
With regard to the vexed question of the authorship of Henry the Sixth, it will be 
enough to say that we believe that Shakespeare wrote a scene or two, and a scene or 
two only, of the First Part, and that he at /east carefully adapted the Second and Third 
Parts—a fact proved to us by the unusual knowledge of the art of dramatic construc- 
tion shown in thego latter plays. 
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known so well that it is in danger 
of being forgotten, how entirely un- 
equalled a thing Shakespeare did 
for. English history. . Besides re- 
writing an old: play on the reign of 
John, he has given us a full and 
complete dramatic picture of more 
than a hundred years of our coun- 
try’s life’-—he has shown us at 
length five consecutive reigns, with 
the last two years of a sixth, which 
immediately preceded them, and 
the central incidents of a seventh, 
their sequel. This series of King 
Plays (as. they are called in Ger- 
many, where they are given as, to 
to our shame, they are never given 
here, as a series) is quite without a 
rival in the world’s literature: 
Homer, with his account of one 
war and one man’s. wanderings 
after it, is far away from such a 
cycle as. this,—Schiller, Scott, and 
others do but follow at an enormous 
distance. It was, no doubt, the 
occupation of the time, thisdramatic 
chronicling—so Columbus was but 
the'greatest of a nation of discoverers 
—but Shakespeare had no rivals 
among his contemporaries, though 
he had fellow-labourers, some of 
whose earlier achievements he used 
as the groundwork of his own. 

We are so familiar with these 
‘Histories’ that- we can hardly 
realise what we owe them—it is 
difficult to imagine what our views 
of the history of England for that 
century and a half would have been, 
had we not first heard it, as Marl- 
borough said he. learnt it solely, 
from Shakespeare’s lips. He has 
made it into one vast play of 
twenty-seven thousand lines—be- 
ginning with the weakness and con- 
fusion of its hero (England) under 
Richard II., rising, in what we may 
call its third act, to the meridian of 
glory under Henry V,; therefrom 
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declining in strife and misery till 
its very end, when the overthrow 
of the tyrant Richard by Henry of 
Richmond gives a promise of better 
times ; and concluded, in sumptuous 
and quiet peace, by an epilogue 
whose last lines promise a long con- 
tinuance of such blessed days. 
From this thousands may learn who 
would not read a history-book, even 
disguised in the yellow boards of a 
novel, but who will gladly go to 
the theatre, to see brought be- 
fore their eyes—with a life and 
truth which satisfies judgments 
infinitely more critical, a construc- 
tive power surpassing that of the 
greatest historians—Richards [I. 
and III., Henry V., Margaret of 
Anjou, adorned by a legitimate 
pageantry of poetry and scene, but 
not tricked out as heroes and 
heroines of fabulous and foolish 
love-tales, or made subordinate to 
romantic young people not even 
historic in name. More than this, 
they may, if the plays be per- 
formed in chronological order, see 
pictures of periods which teach, to 
those who have eyes and can use 
them, perhaps more than Shake- 
speare himself knew. We see the 
want of pure and direct motive in 
John’s day; the military fervour 
waked by Henry V.; the utter un- 
redeemed baseness of the Wars of 
the Roses: we see the fall of 
feudalism, from the days when 
Richard II. was surrounded by 
barons almost his rivals — who, 
encouraged to rebellion by the 
weak title of his successor, were 
cowed temporarily by the personal 
power of Henry V., rose to their 
highest during the minority and 
feeble reign of Henry VI., and, ex- 
terminating each other during 
twenty years of civil war, were 
succeeded by the upstarts (Rivers, 
Grey, &c.) satirised by Gloucester, 
till, in the time of Henry VIIL, 
they had dwindled into the miser- 
able court-parasites who plotted 
powerlessly against Wolsey; leav- 
ing the monarchy thus absolute, 
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until, after the restraint of Eliza- 
beth’s enormous popularity was 
removed, the new power of the 
people rose, at the end of Shake- 
speare’s life, and, after a struggle of 
life and death with the king, en- 
tirely crushed him. 

But of this significance of the 
picture he shows us Shakespeare 
does not seem to have been con- 
scious. The gradual growth of the 
State out of one form into,another, 
if it was noticed by any minds in 
his day, certainly seems to have 
been outside the circle, vast as it 
was, of his vision; the increasing 
importance of the people was, if he 
felt it at all, unwelcome to him— 
but, indeed, the century of warfare 
which he chronicled was one in 
which this increase was greatly 
checked, and the signs of the times 
during the earlier part of his own 
life pointed (to most minds) to- 
wards a stronger despotism rather 
than a wider liberty. In one word, 
Shakespeare’s are histories of the 
rulers, not of the people. The name 
of ‘King Plays’ has a double 
meaning. There is hardly a scene 
in any one of the series not directly 
concerned with the affairs of princes 
and their rivals, and the one popu- 
lar rising painted (that under Jack 
Cade) is introduced apparently only 
for the sake of making fun of that 
* greasy-capped ’ mob which Shake- 
speare so thoroughly contemned. 
He does not even take any notice of 
the great movements of Lollardism 
—but this was probably because 
the questions they raised still 
divided England into two fairly- 
matched parties, and Shakespeare’s 
own tendencies were distinctly not 
Puritan. 

The one great lesson that these 
plays seem intended to teach is 
patriotism: and it is a thing to be 
remembered in our time that the 
most perfect genius England ever 
produced loved his country, clearly 
as he saw her faults, with a passion 
almost bigoted. Yet this single 
lesson seems an inadequate result 
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of the complete study of a hundred 
years’ history by a mind so powerful 
and comprehensive: one cannot 
imagine an intellect like Shake- 
speare’s minutely following out his 
nation’s life for such a period, with- 
out feeling, and teaching, that some 
laws must be hidden in its confusion 
of battle and charter, oppression, 
rebellion, and compromise. 

The answer is simply this: he did 
not. study history—he reproduced 
it. Shakespeare’s one great cha- 
racteristic is his habit of taking 
things as they are—and he took the 
facts of history without enquiry, 
absolutely as Holinshed gave them, 
accepting also all MHolinshed’s 
theories, deductions, and (as far as 
they go) studies of characters : nar- 
rating the history of each reign, lite- 
rally as far as hecaninthe historian’s 
own words—omitting nothing but 
what was entirely undramatic (and 
it is astonishing how little is 
allowed to be undramatic by 
Shakespeare) — ‘adapting’ him 
for the theatre, in fact, with a 
fidelity greater than that of the 
modern dramatist who makes a 
stage-version of a popular novel. 
Except in the case of Jack Cade, we 
cannot at this moment recall a 
single instance in which the dra- 
matist has differed from the verdict 
of the historian on a character, or 
materially altered his version of an 
event, except so far as was necessary 
to fit it for the stage. 

For this there are two reasons. 
In the first place, Shakespeare was a 
dramatist, not a historian—it was 
no business of his to sift every fact 
presented to him, and discover how 
much it owed to the exaggera- 
tion of tradition, to prejudice, or to 
careless repetition: he knew that 
the popular view of history is 
almost sure to be the most 
picturesque, and he also knew that 
if he contradicted received beliefs 
he would raise a spirit of dispute 
and enquiry in his hearers entirely 
opposed to that in which a work of 
art ought to be enjoyed, and in 
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which only it can be appreciated. 
In the second place, Shakespeare not 
only, as we have said, had a habit 
of taking things as they were—he 
prided himself wpon it: he was a nar- 
rator, as absolutely true as a clear 
mirror, and his business was taking 
the facts of a case, however appa- 
rently contradictory, to show how it 
was that they happened, to recon- 
cile all inconsistencies, to give that 
lifelike air of truth which art must 
have though truth often has it not ; 
in a word, to make real life of 
them by making their actors real 
existent men ; and he prided himself 
on not lessening the difficulty of his 
task by altering a single detail, 
though his creative imagination 
added a thousand. 

For the student of history, then, 
there is not very much to be learnt 
from Shakespeare that careful 
thought will not learn from Holins- 
hed, except, indeed (and it is a 
great exception), how the men 
whose doings he is told of did them 
—their motives and method of work 
standing out more fully, developed 
indeed from afew hints sometimes 
into the complete synthesis of a 
human mind, but still motives 
and method implying an exact 
agreement with Holinshed’s views 
of the people depicted: they are 
seen with the historian’s eyes, not 
necessarily as the poet would have 
seen them, had he been obliged to 
glean the materials of their charac- 
ters for himself. But for the student 
of Shakespeare there is a wealth of 
knowledge in these histories: to 
know what was most likely to 
arouse his enthusiasm, what seemed 
to him the prominent elements of 
history, especially of England’s 
history, what rulers he admired, 
and what periodsinterested him—on 
the whole, what were his politics, 
and how much politics were to him: 


. all this must teach us a great deal 


about aman, our desire to know 
whom is proportioned to themystery 
which overhangs his simple life 
and quiet English character. 
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The first fact that strikes every 
reader is that—as has often been 
stated, and generally overstated— 
Shakespeare’s tendencies were aris- 
tocratic, \In this, as in many things, 
he resembled Goethe, and perhaps 
Chaucer—the only two poets who 
can be said greatly to resemble him. 
Shakespeare, we must remember, 
was born and bred in the days 
when the renascent knowledge and 
love of classical literature were 
lifting those among whom they 
earliest spread (of whom the 
majority were, naturally, men of 
good social position) far above the 
ignorant and coarse dulness of the 
middle and lower classes: it was 
the succeeding age, nurse of the 
noble Milton, which learnt from the 
newly-opened Bible, and from the 
strongest thinkers of the Renais- 
sance, sterner views of life than 
those which made joyous the 
splendid youth of the England of 
Elizabeth, a higher faith in the 
nobility of man, a deeper, if a 
narrower, religion. Had he been 


born fifty years later, Shakespeare 
could not have painted the commons 
of England as he did. The stern 
Puritans made an aristocracy of 
religion far liker in stubborn pride 
to Coriolanus and his fellows than 
to the wavering Roman mob they 


despised. Living when he did, 
perhaps in his later days stung by 
the uprising of a power with which 
he could not sympathise, he never 
introduces the people, as a political 
body, except to sneer at them: in 
Henry the Sizth, in Coriolanus, in 
Julius Cesar, they are always shown 
wavering, easily led, animated by 
petty spite or unthinking sympathy 
—at the mercy of anyone who 
chooses to gull them. Jack Cade’s 
insurrection is indeed the one 
instance in which Shakespeare has 
not been true to history: his Cade 


is a wonderful study, throughout . 


perfectly consistent with the de- 
scription of him in York’s speech 
(2 Henry VI., Act 1. sc. 1), but 
he is not even the Cade of Holins- 
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hed, who, little as he loved a 
democrat, speaks of him as ‘ sober 
in talk, wise in reasoning,’ though 
‘arrogant in heart and stiff in 
opinion,’ and expressly describes 
him as, at first, ‘ prohibiting to all 
his retinue murder, rape, and 
robbery—by which colour of well- 
meaning he the more allured to him 
the hearts of the common people.’ 
Nor does Shakespeare ever make a 
hero of a man of the people, as 
did his contemporary Greene, for 
example, of the Pinner of Wakefield. 
One would have thought that he 
could have given us a splendid 
picture of some plain, sturdy 
Englishman, cheery and human, 
resisting oppression to the death: 
such a one, let us say, as Wat 
Tyler, whose splendid story is un- 
fortunately spoilt for the stage by 
his useless death, and the heroism 
of the boyish king, who at the last 
moment centres all the interest in 
himself. 

But Shakespeare was not a mere 
Tory decrier of the mob. It is, we 
believe, in the nature of things that 
a poet, however wide his sympathies 
may be, should prefer to associate 
chiefly with men of gentle breeding 
and cultivated minds: it is even 
likely that poets not of high birth, 
who can from habit easily associate 
with the people, should the more 
intensely appreciate the wonderful 
beauty of culture and courtesy : but, 
though he enjoyed the companion- 
ship of Southampton so ardently as 
to make his sonnets rather painful 
reading to anyone in whom lingers 
a spark of the old Puritan pride, 
Shakespeare could see keenly 
enough the faults of the aristocracy, 
and has shown them to us, once for 
all, in their most aggravated shape, 
in one of the very best plays he ever 
wrote—Coriolanus; whose hero is, 
like all Shakespeare’s great charac- 
ters, at once intensely individual 
and a perfect type of his class. 

Yet, that Shakespeare had some 
belief in that extraordinary notion 
that there is a sort of divinity 
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which, as he expressly says, ‘doth 
hedge a king,’ is a fact which we 
can neither deny nor explain. It 
is not merely Claudius, but the poet 
who speaks that line—he makes it 
give actual dignity to the cowardly 
ruffian who utters it; and it is con- 
firmed in Richard the Second (Act 
i. sc. 2). Walter Scott certainly 
held, two hundred years later, a 
similar belief; but then Walter Scott 
was not exactly a Shakespeare. 
Goethe’s theory that a prince only 
can be a perfect man suggests itself 
also as a kindred delusion ; but 
hardly any number of coincidences 
could make the fact less startling. 

It follows, then, that Shakespeare 
was in no way areformer. Even 
out of the sphere of politics, on the 
stage, his influence strengthened 
and enriched much more than it 
refined or corrected ; purer in every 
way than the works of his con- 
temporaries as his writings are, 
they did not largely purify their 
fellows—the greater part of the 
drama of the beginning of the 
seventeenth century is a chaos of 
horrors unequalled even on the 
French stage of this latter half of 
the nineteenth: he was like man 
men in private life, who, ca 
less gross than their companions, 
yet exert no elevating influence 
upon them, because they have 
neither a real hatred of sin, nor the 
power of speaking out indignantly 
against any fashionable vice. 

Asa writer of the English lan- 
guage, indeed, he had to create, 
not to reform: he found it, like a 
newly-made musical instrument, 
harsh, uneven in tone, unwieldy to 
use—he brought out all its scarcely- 
suspected beauties, gave it pliancy, 
true variety contained in true 
unity; in the highest sense of the 
word he made it what it now is, 
perfect and peerless. If refor- 
mation had been needed, he might 
have wrought it—we cannot say: 
the task he had to accomplish was 
not that, but a greater. 
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And political reform was entirely 
out of his way. In the Tempest 
(Act um. cc. 1) he unmercifully 
ridicules the Utopian ideas even 
then creeping in—the fancies of a 
commonwealth where there should 
be no inequality, no poverty or 
riches, no king, no war, ‘no use’ 
(as he ironically adds) ‘of metal, 
corn, or wine, or oil ; no occupation 
—all men idle, all!’ He in no way 
felt the degradation of a people 
ruled by despots, so long as those 
despots were not wicked or op- 
pressive—though he seems to have 
felt their insecurity. Accustomed 
to the sway of Elizabeth, he pro-. 
bably over-rated much the influence 
of a king’s personal character— 
which, great as no doubt with the 
Plantagenets it was, can hardly 
have preponderated so enormously 
over all other influences as he re- 
presents in LTtichard the Second, 
Henry the Fifth, Henry the Siath: 
he shows us there the nation’s fate 
entirely dependent on the goodness. 
or badness, strength or weakness, 
of its monarch—and apparently 
takes it for granted as the natural 
state of things, without surprise or 
sorrow. 

With this feeling towards kings, 
it is perhaps natural that the 
periods of history he has chosen to 
illustrate are not those of great 
events, but of monarchs individually 
interesting. Grand historical sub- 
jects—such as the struggle of some: 
oppressed country against a foreign 
foe—do not seem to have attracted 
him; partly, perhaps, because he was 
aboveall thingsintensely adramatist, 
and felt that not principles, but 
men, are most dramatic. A nation’s 
struggle for liberty can hardly be 
shown on the stage as can one 
man’s struggle for power or love. 
Thus the Norman Conquest and the 
Great Charter do not seem to him 
so well fitted for the stage as the 
downfall of Richard the Second or 
Henry the Sixth, the savage career 
of Richard of Gloucester, or the 
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development of the character of his 
favourite Henry the Fifth —for 
whose sake he dramatises the reign 
of Henry the Fourth, so poor in 
incident that he has to convert it 
into a comedy, whose hero is an 
imaginary companion of the prince ; 
the only play of the series in which 
he does not rely entirely on his- 
torical characters. 

And this mention of his love for 
Henry the Fifth brings us _ to 
another fact: that for men of real 
greatness Shakespeare does not 
seem to have very much cared. 
Henry was not merely his favourite, 
but apparently almost his ideal ; 
he has not, in all his histories, even 
attempted the portrait of any greater 
man, with the possible excep- 
tion of Brutus—for Fletcher would 
seem to have written all Wolsey’s 
principal scenes, and so miserable 
a caricature as the braggart 
Shakespeare has chosen to christen 
Julius Cesar is not worthy of 
mention. The men whose names 
we reverence and love—heroes in 
the highest sense of the word, 
martyrs, self-sacrificing patriots— 
he does not paint for us; philo- 
sophers, great statesmen, mighty 
poets,—not one of these does he 
bring before us; his Ulysses is 
hardly more than cunning—even 
his Othello, the portrait of a great 
self-raised warrior, wants the self- 
control of a really great man. 
There is scarcely in all his works 
one man we can truly revereuce 
(except, perhaps, some such minor 
character as Belarius, in Oym- 
beline); he makes even Brutus, the 
noblest hero he has chosen, seem 
more moved to the murder of 
Cesar by the petty arguments of 
Cassius, than by the feeling that 
it was a terrible duty which he 
owed to his country. 

In a word, the great charac- 
teristic of the heroes that he loved 
most to draw is that they are, as 
Dickens said of himself, ‘so very 
human.’ In Richard the Second, 
Coriolanus, and Antony, we have 
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types of very large classes of men; 
and, as we have said, he painted 
types, not ideals. It is, perhaps, 
only another side of his love of 
taking things as they are, this 
peopling his plays so entirely with 
moral mediocrities (interspersed 
with two or three quite un- 
redeemed villains—but with two 
or three only; not with one in 
each play, after the manner of 
most dramatists). He drew the 
people he was surrounded by ; and 
an actor has, perhaps, less chance 
than most men of associating 
with veritable saints. It was the 
most likely the friend he loved 
most passionately that he has 
painted in the richest unsullied 
colours in three successive plays— 
as Henry the Fifth, prince and 
king, to whose early wildness he 
has given a politic, if not a very 
elevated excuse, and whose rigour 
to his enemies and to the Lollards 
he has ignored. He makes him 
brave, accomplished, wise and 
witty, affectionate, of unchangeable 
resolution, a man both of action 
and thought, religious and dig- 
nified, without affectation or pomp: 
and yet, as Gratiano says, ‘a man 
whose blood is warm within him,’ 
who takes life’s pleasures heartily, 
and laughs and loves with a 
wealth of genial humanity. One 
could not wish to have a more 
delightful friend; but one cannot 
for a moment revere him—perhaps 
one could ‘better spare a better 
man,’ but that there are better 
men by the score one cannot 
doubt. 

Still, he was a most perfect hero 
for a play; and this was what 
Shakespeare (scarcely consciously, 
it is probable) looked for. It is 
a question whether a man may not 
be too good to put upon the stage; 
nearly all t plays treat of a 
change in fortune, and the sight 
of a noble man overwhelmed by 
misery, pleasant as it may be to 
the gods, is almost too painful to 
mortal spectators for a work of 
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art. To take a modern instance: 
Mr. Wills’s Man o” Airlie is 
charming, but one sympathises too 
deeply with its hero, and is too 
indignant at his undeserved suf- 
ferings : it is actual pain to witness 
the play. In King Lear, in Othello, 
in Hamlet, Shakespeare always 
makes the sufferers to some extent 
faulty ; the sufferers, that is, whose 
story fills the play : to the innocent 
women who are dragged down by 
the fault or folly of others, he takes 
care to give only very brief scenes 
of unmingled pathos. His ideal 
prince lives a life of happiness, 
hardly chequered by the danger 
a hero loves. 

At the bottom, then, of this, 
as of all the other facts of 
Shakespeare’s nature which we 
learn from his treatment of history, 
lies the one truth which Emerson 
saw when he spoke of ‘ Shake- 
speare the player ’—that it was as 
a dramatist that he looked upon the 
world. The greatest there has ever 


been, it would have been strange 
if he were not thoroughly and 
essentially a writer of plays; and 
if we look at him from this point 
of view, we shall have a chance of 
comprehending many sides of his 
character not often seen to be con- 


sistent. A great dramatic poet 
must be a philosopher, but he must 
also be thoroughly practical; upon 
him is the terrible doom which has 
been half-laughingly pronounced, 
that he who ‘lives to please must 
please to live’: his art must be ap- 
proved by the highest judgments, 
and yet is at the mercy of the lowest: 
to him love and hate, enthusiasm 
and terror, are things to be not only 
seen but felt, and yet not felt 
too deeply for expression: he must 
reproduce with impartial fidelity 
virtue and vice, life’s sublimity and 
buffoonery—all absolutely as they 
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are, without a trace of the artist’s 
mannerism or prejudice, yet con- 
verted into art by his condensing 
and refining genius: he must be 
neither wholly a man of action nor 
a man of thought, but he must com- 
prehend both, and to a certain, but 
not the fullest, extent, be both; 
he must copy, and analyse, and, 
above all, embody: he must love 
his art’s highest grandeur, and yet 
be fond of its pettiest details: he 
ought to teach, and yet he must 
not preach. He is a creator, fet- 
tered by the actualities of the al- 
ready created world ; and, broad as 
his views of laws and people may be, 
his creations must be thoroughly 
personal and human—they must 
be individual, types of their class, 
but not allegories. 

And such a dramatist, far more 
than any other man has ever been, 
was Shakespeare. He did not 
paint a world much better than the 
living one he saw ; he had no very 
intense sympathy with those who 
longed and strove to make it like 
their ideal Utopia. Life’s variety 
is the very staple of the dramatist’s 
work—he did not wish to de- 
crease it by levelling either down- 
wards or upwards. A martyr was 
almost as much out of his way as a 
bigot ; he loved jovial, manly, com- 
monsense England, and he took her 
history as he found it; and, with- 
out drawing any very great lessons 
from it, or showing us anything 
hidden very deep beneath the sur- 
face, he made it live—made breath- 
ing men of its dead kings, clothed 
its bare facts with flesh and blood — 
for the spectator of his own day, 
who accepted with bland un- 
consciousness what the gods gave 
him, and for the readers and 
students of all time, more grateful, 
let us hope, for such divinely 
human gifts. 

Epwarp Rose. 





CHRISTIANITY AND THE NEGRO RACE. 


By a Necro.! 


\ dium of his celebrated article 
on the Church of England, in the 
Contemporary Review (July 1875), 
says: 


To uphold the integrity of the Christian 
dogma, to trace its working, and to exhibit 
its adaptation to human thought and human 
welfare, in all the varying experience of 
the ages, is, in my view, perhaps the noblest 
of all tasks which it is given to the human 
mind to pursue. This is the guardianship 
of the great fountain of human hope, happi- 
ness, and virtue. But with respect to the 
clothing which the Gospel may take to 
itself, my mind has a large margin of in- 
dulgence, if not of laxity, both ways. 
Much is to be allowed, I can hardly say 
how much, to national, sectional, and per- 
sonal divergencies.' 


This is a view to which the very 
highest minds in the world—the 
best cultivated and the most en- 
lightened—would at once readily 
subscribe. By the word ‘dogma’ 
Mr. Gladstone evidently means, not 
the petrified formula of any par- 
ticular sect or race, deduced accord- 
ing to their view from the Word 
of God, but the whole system of 
Christianity itself, as a living or- 
ganism, in esse and in posse, in 
its essence as well as in its capa- 
bilities and potentialities; for in 
the same paragraph he uses the 
word ‘ Gospel’ as synonymous with 
‘dogma.’ Looking at the Gospel 
system as a whole, it may be called, 
with no inconsiderable propriety, 
the ‘ Christian dogma,’ or that sys- 
tem of belief which distinguishes 
the Christian world from all others. 

We have said that the very 
highest minds would readily sub- 
scribe to the view of Mr. Gladstone, 
for only the highest minds would 
cordially agree with the whole para- 
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graph. A very large number, per. 
haps the whole Christian Church, 
would give their sanction to the 
first two sentences ; but the number 
is comparatively small who would 
read the last two sentences with. 
out feeling disposed to brand the 
author as a latitudinarian and un. 
safe guide. And yet those sentences 
contain the lessons which all prac. 
tical experience teaches must be 
learned by the aggressive portion 
of the Church before the Gospel 
can take root in ‘all the world,’ 
and become the spiritual life of 
‘every creature.’ 

There is no donbt that there is 
only one Prophet for all times and 
for all nations—the immaculate 
Son of God; and the teachings He 
inculcated contain the only prin- 
ciples that will regenerate hu- 
manity of all races, climes, and 
countries. But the Gospel, though 
it has been promulgated for eighteen 
hundred years, has as yet taken 
extensive root only among one race 
—the Indo-European. It is esta- 
blished in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America, and on all the islands of 
the sea, but for the most part im 
regions and localities occupied by 
different branches of the same Aryan 
family. 

When Dean Church wished to 
illustrate the ‘ Influences of Chris- 
tianity on National Character,’ he 
evidently exhausted his subject 
when he had passed in review the 
Greek, Latin, and Teutonic races. 
Dean Merivale went as far as he 
could go when, after concluding his 
lectures on the ‘ Conversion of the 
Roman Empire,’ he discussed the 
‘Conversion of the Northern Na- 
tions.’ Indeed, the learned author 


? [Author of ‘ Mohammedanism and the Negro Race,’ Fraser, November"1875.—E».] 
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was so convinced that his two 
courses of lectures embraced all he 
could say on the subject of the 
spread of Christianity in the con- 
version of nations, that in his pre- 
face to the second course he says, 
that if at some future time he 
should print them together, he will 
probably give them the general title 
of the ‘ Conversion of the Ancient 
Heathens.’ But would such a title be 
strictly accurate in view of the ‘ An- 
cient’ Semitic, Mongolian, and Negro 
‘Heathens’ who have been left out 
of the lecturer’s calculations? The 
omission of the little word the from 
the proposed new title would pro- 
bably meet the wish to have a com- 
prehensive title without transcend- 
ing the bounds of strict accuracy. 

It could not have escaped the 
distinguished lecturer, that only 
comparatively small portions of the 
Semitic, Mongolian, and Negro 
families of man have embraced the 
religion of Jesus. And we are dis- 
posed to think that one chief reason 
why the progress of the Gospel 
among races foreign to the Euro- 

has been so limited, lies in the 
fact that the last two sentences of 
Mr. Gladstone’s paragraph quoted 
above are not yet understood and 
heeded by those who may be called 
the missionary nations of the earth, 
and who, having the vigorous and 
dominant instincts of the Aryan 
race, have become providentially 
the instruments through which the 
Semitic conceptions of Deity and 
the Semitic inspirations of Chris- 
tianity are to be spread through all 
nations. 

The object of this paper is to 
trace the influence of Christianity 
upon the Negro race, and to en- 
quire how far the method of its 
dissemination has affected their re- 
ception of it. And our illustrations 
will be drawn principally from the 
Western world, as containing the 
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largest portion of the Negro race 
who have been brought under the 
influence of Christianity, and espe- 
cially from the United States, where 
the largest number of Negroes live 
together under the same Christian 
Government. 

Everybody knows how it hap- 
pened that the Africans were carried 
in such large numbers from Africa 
to America; how one continent was 
made to furnish the labourers to 
build up another; how the hu- 
manity of a Romish priest, while 
anxious to dry up tears in America, 
was indifferent to unsealing their 
fountains in Africa. Out of pity 
for the delicate Caribs, Las Casas 
laboured to have them substituted 
in the arduous physical toil of the 
Western hemisphere by robust, in- 
defatigable Africans. Hence the 
innumerable woes which have at- 
tended the African race for the last 
three hundred years in Christian 
lands. In justice, however, to the 
memory of Bartolomé de Jas Casas, 
it should be stated that before he 
died he changed his mind on the 
subject, and declared that the cap- 
tivity of the Negroes was as unjust 
as that of the Indians,? and even 
expressed a fear that though he had 
fallen into the error of favouring 
the importation of black slaves into 
America from ignorance and good- 
will, he might, after all, fail to 
stand excused for it before the 
Divine Justice. 

But the tardy, though com- 
mendable, repentance of Las Casas 
did not arrest the flow of that 
blood-red stream which, from the 
fountain opened by his mistaken 
philanthropy, poured incessantly 
for three hundred years from East 
to West. It was not long before 
the transference of Negroes from 
Africa to the Western hemisphere 
became from an individual policy 
a national measure. Even Eng- 


* ‘Ser tan injusto el cautiverio de los Negros como él de los Indios.’ Ticknor's 
History of Spanish Literature, vol. ii, chap. vi. 
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land under a contract with Spain 
had the monopoly of the traffic in 
slaves for thirty years.* 

The first slaves were landed in 
North America in 1620, and men 
whose characters were otherwise 
irreproachable were induced by 
the habits of thought then pre- 
vailing, and by the supposed neces- 
sity and convenience of slave 
labour, to purchase the African 
captives brought to their shores. 
Some even of the most eminent 
divines were so far implicated in 
the error, that with perfect ease of 
conscience they held Negroes in 
bondage. The distinguished Wil- 
liam Penn, the Rev. George White- 
field, of world-wide celebrity, and 
President Edwards, author of 
several standard works in theology, 
were slave-holders. Good and con- 
scientious men were led away by 
the plausible arguments of those 
who were turning to pecuniary 
account the benighted Africans 
who, it was alleged, were being 
brought under the influence of the 
Gospel. But, according to Mr. 
Bancroft, there were among the 
colonists some far-seeing men who 
foresaw the mischiefs that would 
ultimately result from the intro- 
duction of slavery into the colonies. 
Virginia and South Carolina placed 
restrictions upon the importation 
of Negroes. But the British Go- 
vernment, listening to her African 
slave merchants rather than to her 
American colonists, not only neu- 
tralised those restrictions, but 
obliged the noble-hearted Ogle- 
thorpe to relax his determination 
that in Georgia, the colony which 
he founded, there should be neither 
slavery nor slave trade.‘ 

For nearly two hundred years 
Negroes were introduced into 
North America without restric- 
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tion. During six generations, 
large interests grew up out of the 
system, giving it in the eyes of 
those upon whom it had been en- 
tailed a sanction and a sanctity 
which it was regarded as sacri- 
legious to question. 

Of course the slaves who were 
introduced during the first hundred 
years, we may presume, died 
heathens, or with only imperfect 
glimpses of Christian teaching. 
For the Christianisation of their 
descendants a system was invented 
which so shocked the feelings of 
John Wesley that, in view of its 
resulting enormities, he denounced 
American slavery as the ‘sum of 
all villanies.’ 

That which the early colonists of 
Virginia, South Carolina, and 
Georgia opposed, having now 
grown into gigantic proportions, 
was not only apologised for by 
their descendants, but eulogised as 
eminently necessary and useful to 
the proper development of society ; 
and all the religious, political, and 
scientific teachings were not only 
tinged but deeply steeped in pro- 
slavery sentiments. Generations 
descending from Huguenot and 
Puritan ancestry were trained to 
believe that God had endowed 
them with the right to enslave 
the African for ever. And upon 
those Africans who became mem- 
bers of the Christian Church the 
idea was impressed that it was 
their duty to submit, in everything, 
to their masters. Christian divines 
of all shades of opinion in the 
South taught this doctrine and 
embodied it in books prepared 
specially for the instruction of the 
slaves—their ‘oral instruction,’ 
for they were not allowed to learn 
to read. 

The Right Rev. William Meade, 


* The Assiento contract stipulated that from the first day of May, 1713, to the first 
day of May, 1743, the English should have the exclusive privilege of transporting 
Negroes into the Spanish West Indies at the rate of four thousand eight hundred a 
year. 


* Bancroft’s History of the United States, chap. xxiv. 
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Bishop of the diocese of Virginia, 
published a book of sermons, tracts 
and dialogues, for masters and 
slaves, and recommended them to 
all masters and mistresses to be 
used in their families. In the 
preface of the book, the Bishop 
remarks : 


The editor of this volume offers it to all 
masters and mistresses in our Southern 
States, with the anxious wish and devout 
prayer that it may prove a blessing to 
themselves and their households, 

On page 93 he says: 

Some He hath made masters and mis- 
tresses for taking care of their children and 
others that belong to them. . . . Some He 
hath made servants and slaves, to assist 
and work for their masters and mistresses, 
that provide for them ; and others He hath 
made ministers and teachers to instruct the 
rest, to show them what they ought to do, 
and to put them in mind of their several 
duties. 


On pages 94 and 95 he says, 
addressing the slaves : 

Almighty God hath been pleased to make 
you slaves here, and to give you nothing 
but labour and poverty in this world, which 
you are obliged to submit to, as it is His 
will that it should be so. Your bodies, 
you know, are not your own; they are at 
the disposal of those you belong to, &c. 

Again, on page 132: 

When correction is given you, you either 
deserve it or you do not deserve it. But 
whether you really deserve it or not, it is 
your duty, and Almighty God requires 
that you bear it patiently. You may, per- 
haps, think that this is hard doctrine, but 
if you consider right you must needs think 
otherwise of it. Suppose, then, that you 
deserve correction, you cannot but say that 
it is just and right you should meet with 
it. Suppose you do not, or at least you 
do not deserve so much, or so severe a cor- 
rection for the fault you have committed, 
you perhaps have escaped a great many 
more, and are at last paid for it all. Or, 
suppose you are quite innocent of what is 
laid to your charge, and suffer wrongfully 
in that particular thing, is it not possible 
you may have done some other bad thing 
which was never discovered, and that 
Almighty God, who saw you doing it, would 
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not let. you escape without punishment one 
time or another ? 


A clergyman of another denomi- 
nation wrote a catechism for the 
use of slaves, in which we find the 
following : 

Q. Is it right for the servant to run 


away, or is it right to harbour a runaway ? 
A. No. 


@. What did the Apostle Paul to Onesi- , 
mus, who was a runaway? Did he harbour 
him, or send him back to his master ? 

A. He sent him back to his master with 
a letter.’ 

A right reverend prelate tells the 
slave in another work written for 
his ‘oral instruction,’ that ‘to dis- 
obey his master is to yield to the 
temptation of the devil.’® 

It will be noticed that both these 
works, though written for slaves, 
carefully conceal on the title-page 
the unfortunate class for whom they 
were intended under the softening 
euphemism, in the one case, of 
‘ coloured persons,’ and in the other 
of ‘those who cannot read.’ For 
Christian divines to publish books. 
drawn from the Scripture for 
‘slaves,’ no doubt seemed to those 
clerical educators an incongruity 
which even in those days of ardent 
pro-slavery views they hesitated to 
perpetrate. 

But the politicians were not so 
scrupulous. They, in order to up- 
hold the system, did not hesitate to 
brand with folly the founders of the 
Republic, and to pour contempt 
upon the judgment of the wisest of 
their statesmen. 

Chancellor Harper, in his Memoir 
on Slavery, takes up the sentence of 
Jefferson, that ‘All men are born 
free and equal, and endowed with 
certain inalienable rights,’ &c. ; and 
proceeds in a most elaborate but 
false and sophistical discussion to 
demonstrate that Jefferson was 
wrong. 





5 Catechism of Scripture Doctrine, and for the Oral Instruction of Coloured Persons. 


By C. C. Jones. 


Charleston, 1845. P. 120. 


* A Catechism to be taught Orally to those who cannot Read. By Bishop Ives. New 


York, 1848. P. 30. 
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The most audacious utterances 
we have read on this subject are 
those by General Hammond in his 
notorious Letters to Clarkson. That 
gallant and chivalrous gentleman 
says, under date of January 28, 
1845, writing from Silver Bluff, 
South Carolina: 

I firmly believe that American slavery is 
not only not a sin, but expecially com- 
manded by God himself through Moses, 
and approved by Christ through His 
Apostles. . . . I endorse without reserve 
the much-abused sentiment of Governor 
McDuffie, that ‘ slavery is the corner-stone 
of our republican edifice ;’ while I repu- 
diate as ridiculously absurd that much 
lauded but nowhere accredited dogma of 
Mr. Jefferson that ‘all men are born equal.’ 

. Slavery is truly the ‘ corner-stone’ and 
foundation of every well-designed and dur- 
able republican edifice. 

Again : 

If the slave is not allowed to read the 
Bible, the sin rests upon the abolitionists ; 
for they stand prepared to furnish him with 
a key to it, which would make it nota 
book of hope, and love, and peace, but of 
despair, hatred, and blood; which would 
convert the reader, not into a Christian, 
but a demon. 

We wonder what key would be 
required when such wide doors 
into the temple of liberty as the 
following stand so constantly open 
—Jeremiah xxxiv. 17; Matt. vii. 
12; Luke iv. 18 and 19? 

But not only divines and politi- 
cians, but philologists and scientific 
men, brought contributions from 
their peculiar fields to strengthen 
and adorn the infamous fabric 
whose corner-stone was slavery. 
John Fletcher of Louisiana, in his 
Studies on Slavery in Easy Lessons, 
published at Natchez in 1852, brings 
the resources of the Hebrew lan- 
guage to the support of his idol. 
He gives the public a paradigm 
of the Hebrew verb 13, abad, 
to slave, in kal, niphal, piel, puol, 
hiphil, hophal, hithpael; and a de- 
clension of the ‘ factitious euphonic 
segholate’ noun 3Y, ebed, a slave. 
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Messrs. Nott and Gliddon contri- 
buted to the same honourable wor- 
ship the results of their scientific 
researches. 

But these reasoners have, one 
and all, been easily beaten on their 
own fields. Not one of these writers 
for slavery, whether political, theo- 
logical, or scientific, ever produced 
anything with the mark on it of 
original observation or genius. 
None of their effusions ever passed 
the limits of the time or place at 
which they were produced. En- 
tirely local and temporary, they 
have added nothing to the sum of 
human knowledge. 

At last, when Charles Sumner 
was hurling those thunderbolts 
against the system which made it 
tremble from its base to its apex— 
when he was exposing the degene- 
rate departure of the South from 
every noble American tradition, 
and when Calhoun the great nullifier 
was no more, and the voice of 
Hayne, the brilliant and accom- 
plished orator and politician, was 
silent—there came on the floor of 
the Senate a warrior from the South, 
not to hurl back in impassioned 
oratory, as Calhoun would have 
done, the charges of Sumner, not 
to neutralise their immediate effect 
by a gorgeous rhetoric, as Hayne 
would have done, but to appeal to 
brute force, and by one blow to exile 
the great Senator from his seat for 
four years.’? Non opus est verbis, sed 
Fustibus. 

Such were the circumstances 
under which the Negro throughout 
the United States received Chris- 
tianity. The Gospel of Christ was 
travestied and diluted before it 
came to him to suit the ‘peculiar 
institution’ by which millions of 
human beings were converted into 
‘chattels.’ The highest men in the 
South, magistrates, legislators, pro- 
fessors of religion, preachers of the 
Gospel, governors of states, gentle- 
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men of property and standing, all 
united in upholding a system which 
every Negro felt was wrong; but 
these were the men from whom he 
got his religion, and whom he was 
obliged to regard as guides. Under 
such teaching and discipline, is it 
to be wondered at that his morality 
is awry—that his sense of the 
‘dignity of human nature’ is super- 
ficial—that his standard of family 
and social life is low and defective? 

Not so much by what Christian- 
ity said as by the way in which, 
through their teachers, it said it, 
were the Negroes influenced. The 
teachings they received conveyed 
for them no clear idea or definite 
impression of the religion of Christ. 
For their religion they were left 
less to their intellectual apprehen- 
sion of the truth than to their 
emotional impulses. The emotions 
were their guide on Sunday and on 
Monday, in the conventicle and in 
the corn-field. No change was 
wrought upon their moral nature, 


for there was nothing to act upon 
it. Nothing was imparted from 
without, and nothing was checked 


and stifled within. The influence 
of the Church was exerted con- 
tinually to repress—to produce 
absolute outward submission. Such 
influence, even if it had been whole- 
some, could not penetrate deep or 
mould with much force the inner 
working of the soul. It produced 
an outward conformity to the views 
and will of their masters, while it 
left the heart untouched. Or, per- 
haps, it might be more accurate to 
say that their whole nature was 
taken possession of, and all its 
capacities for thought and feeling, 
for love and hope, for joy and grief, 
were completely under the control of 
their taskmasters. 

_ Nevertheless, by that mysterious 
influence which is imparted to man 
independently of outward circum- 
stances, to not a few of them the 
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preaching of the Gospel, defective 
as was its practical exemplifica- 
tion, opened a new world of truth 
and goodness. There streamed into 
the darkness of their surroundings 
a light from the Cross of Christ, 
and they saw that, through suffer- 
ing and affliction, there is a path to 
perfect rest above this world ; and 
in the hours of the most degrading 
and exhausting toil they sang of 
the eternal and the unseen; so that 
while the scrupulous among their 
masters often with Jefferson 
‘trembled for their country,’ the 
slaves who had gained a new lan- 
guage and new faculties were en- 
joying themselves in rapturous 
music—often labouring and suffer- 
ing all day and singing all night 
sacred songs, which, in rude but 
impressive language, set forth their 
sad fortunes and their hopes for 
the future. No traveller in the 
South, who passed by the plantations 
thronged with dusky labourers, and 
listened to their cheerful music, 
could ever dream that they beheld 
in that suffering but joyous race 
the destroyers of the Southern 
whites. The captive Jews could 
not sing by the waters of Babylon, 
butthe Negroes in the dark dungeon 
of American slavery made them- 
selves harps and swept them to 
some of the most thrilling melodies. 
From a people who were so full of 
music no mischief could have been 
apprehended, excepting by the de- 
linquent of the drama, who ‘ fears 
each bush an officer.’ It is the man 
‘who hath no music in his soul’ 
whois fit for stratagems and treasons 
and all dark deeds. We do not 
wonder that the Westminster Review, 
some years ago, made the following 
remark ; ‘Were we forced at this 
moment to search for the saints of 
America, we should not be sur- 
prised to find them amongst the 
despised bondsmen.’ ® 

Saints, no doubt, there were 
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among the bondsmen, but they be- 
came so not in consequence, but in 
default, and often, we may say, in 
defiance of, instruction. And it 
cannot be expected that a people 
brought out of savagery into con- 
tact with a new, if a higher life, 
would, under such circumstances, 
produce, as a rule, such characters 
as ‘Uncle Tom.’ There have been 
‘Uncle Toms’ in the South, but 
they were the exceptions. As a 
rule, the Christianity of the Negroes 
is just such a grotesque and mis- 
shapen thing as the system under 
which they were trained is calcu- 
lated to produce. 

The Africans who were carried 
to the Western world were, as a 
general rule, of the lowest of the 
people in their own country. 
They did not fairly represent the 
qualities and endowments of the 
race. Even the traditions of their 
country they carried away in the 
most distorted form. And in the 
midst of their sorrows in a strange 
country, they constructed out of 
their dim recollections of what 
they had seen at home a sys- 
tem of religion and _ govern- 
ment for themselves, which they 
curiously combined with what they 
received from their new masters ; 
and so the elements of civilisation 
and barbarism—of Christianity and 
heathenism—not only subsisted 
side by side, but, so far as the 
Negro was concerned, were inlaid, 
so to say, into each other, in a sort 
of inharmonious mosaic all over the 
Western hemisphere. 

This accounts for the singular 
fact that a system of heathenish 
worship—now rare among the 
tribes of West Africa—is found 
among the Negroes, especially in 
the West Indies, where, the climate 
being more congenial and the flora 
similar to the African, they could 
reproduce with greater facility the 
rites and practices of their native 
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land. Canon Kingsley, in the 
record of his travels in the West 
Indies,® gives an account of the 
horrible Obeah system prevalent in 
some of those islands, which, allow- 
ing for the necessary exaggerations 
into which a writer must fall who 
gathers his information during a 
flying trip, conveys a pretty fair 
idea of a state of things which still 
lingers among the more ignorant of 
the Negro population of those is- 
lands, and which the Christianity 
they have thus far received seems 
powerless to eradicate. 

Since the emancipation in the 
United States, the defective Chris- 
tian character of the Negroes of the 
Southern States is constantly made 
the theme of essay, lecture, and 
newspaper article. In the report 
of Dr. W. H. Ruffner, Superin- 
tendent of the Public Schools of 
Virginia for 1874, we find the fol- 
lowing : 

Much of the glamour with which the 
Negro has been covered by philanthropic 
zeal, acting at a distance, has passed away 
as knowledge has increased ; but the real 
character of this people can be learned 
only from those who have long lived among 
them. ‘The Southern Negroes are polite, 
amiable, quiet, orderly, and religious ; and 
hence it is hard to believe that as a class 
they are without moral character. And 
yet such is the unhappy fact... . Occa- 
sionally a high type is manifested by indi- 
viduals ; and while there is a great deal of 
religious sincerity and earnestness among 
them, and whilst the style of piety is 
modified by the character of the religious 
instruction they have received, and: whilst 
families and congregations which have 
enjoyed special privileges exhibit better 
results, yet with the masses of those who 
claim to be Christians, their piety is of an 
unintelligent, sometimes superstitious, and 
always spasmodic type, and it covers a 
multitude of sins. 

The American Missionary news- 
paper publishes the following from 
a Northern teacher who is at work 
among the Negroes in Louisiana : 


Good teachers and preachers are very 
much needed in this State. I heard a 


® A Christmas in the West Indies. 
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preacher telling his hearers that they must 
go to hell, and leave their sins on the mud- 
sills of hell before they can say that they 
are born again. To prove this, he said 
that he would quote the fifty-third chapter 
of Isaiah. Now, what do you think he 
quoted? Why, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, in relation to Christian’s leaving the 
City of Destruction, and the falling-off of 
his burden at the foot of the cross, The 
mischief of the thing was that the people 
appeared to believe that what he was say- 
ing was really in the Bible. What it is to 
be a pure Christian very few of these 
people understand. They profess to be 
religious, yet the Ten Commandments are 
a dead letter to them. 


In the Spirit of Missions for June 
1875, the organ of the Episcopal 
Church in the United States, we 
find the following : 


It is quite time that Christian people at 
the North should be brought face to face 
with the fact that the salvation of the na- 
tion depends not only upon giving the 
Negro a secular education, but also upon 
radically reforming his notions of what 
religion is.... The absence from his 
religion of the ethical element is a radical 
defect, and one that will bring the Negro 
and the nation to ruin together, if it be not 
speedily supplied. 


We are less surprised at the 
existence of such a state of things 
among a people of savage ancestry 
who have lived two hundred years 
as ‘chattels’ in a Christian land, 
than we are at the apparent surprise 
of the writers quoted above, when 
everybody knows the sort of school 
into which the Negroes were intro- 
duced when, wild and untamed, 
they were brought from Africa. It 
will not be possible in a generation 
to correct the results of the radically 
defective teachings of such popular 
and influential periodicals as De 
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Bow’s Review, the Richmond Ez- 
aminer, et id genus omne. They 
established a system of political 
and social morality in which the 
‘ethical element,’ if not ‘ absent,’ 
was wholly distorted and cari- 
catured—and to this system the 
Negro, having no other guide, en- 
deavoured at a humble distance to 
conform. It will be a long time 
before the intelligent Negro will be 
able to forget the injustice done to 
the moral instincts of his race, while 
he has access to the thrilling ‘nar- 
ratives’ of such heroic and eloquent 
fugitives from slavery as Frederick 
Douglass, William Wells Brown, 
Henry Bibb, Roper, &c.; and he 
will be able to understand, if his 
guondam oppressors will not, why 
it is that with his less favoured 
brother plunder and prayer are not 
supposed to be incompatible ; why, 
like the Italian brigand, he can be 
pious without leaving a disreputable 
profession. 

But even now, while white 
Christians at the North are shocked 
at the moral character of Southern 
Christian Negroes, they do not 
cease, by their practical teaching, to 
impress upon the minds of the 
blacks that there is one standard of 
morality for white and another 
standard for black men. The 
shadow of the slave system still 
throws such a gloom over the land, 
that, where the Negro is concerned, 
right and wrong are only indis- 
tinctly seen. 

Many prominent 


Christians in 
the South still hold to the opinion 
that it is right to enslave the 
African,!® and these exert a degree 


In the Narrative of the State of Religion issued by the Southern General Assembly 


of the Presbyterian Church in the year 1864 is a sentence which declared that it was 
the mission of the Southern Church to ‘conserve the system of African slavery.’ 
Against this, however, the Northern Presbyterian Church earnestly protested, and still 
earnestly protests. Dr. Charles Hodge, the veteran professor at Princeton, celebrated 
for his sententious and epigrammatic utterances, embodied the indignant feeling of the 
North in one memorable sentence : ‘That since the death of Christ no such dogma stains 
the record of an ecclesiastical body.’ Chief Justice Taney’s celebrated decision in the 
Dred Scott case in 1856, that ‘the Negro has no rights which white men are bound to 
Tespect,’ is the political counterpart of the dogma of the Southern Assembly. 
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of influence upon the North which, 
if it does not lead them to desire a 
renewal of the slave system, per- 
petuates among them the old feeling 
of contempt for the Negro. All 
the Christianity in the country 
seems helpless to remedy a state 
of things in which the following 
occurrence is possible. 

Professor C. H. Thompson, D.D., 
of Straight University, a graduate 
of a theological seminary, for several 
years a beloved pastor in Newark, 
New Jersey, chosen moderator of 
the Presbytery, of which he was 
the only coloured member, when- 
ever his turn came, appointed to 
examine candidates for licence 
in Greek and Hebrew, in the 
absence of the Princeton Professor, 
is excluded from hotel accommoda- 
tions in travelling to and from a 
National Congregational Church, 
which he was appointed to address, 
because he is a Negro. 

We have before us the American 
Citizen, a Negro newspaper, pub- 
lished at Lexington, Kentucky, dated 
February 27, 1875, containing a 
most touching Appeal addressed 
‘to the American People,’ by the 
Bishops of the African Methodist 
Church, craving protection against 
the impositions and oppressions 
which they and their people suffer. 
They open their pathetic Address 
as follows: 

As bishops of the oldest and most 
numerous organisation of coloured persons 
in the country, we beg permission to lay 
the distress of our people before you. 

Never were Christian pastors doomed to 
witness the despoiling of their flocks as we 
have been. Before freedom, we were the 
hapless victims of wrong, well characterised 
by the great Wesley as the ‘sum of 
villanies.’ Since freedom, while we ex- 
pected our liberty to cost us much, yet did 
we console ourselves with the belief that 
the strong arm that had shivered the chains 
which did fetter us would secure protection 
throughout the trying ordeal. But, alas, 
we have been doomed to miserable dis- 
appointment, 


Now as long as the sad and 
practical lessons suggested by the 
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above are still impressed upon the 
Negro, as long as the Christianity 
he sees stands in such striking 
contrast to the Christianity of 
Christ, how can the ‘ethical 
element’ be prominent in. his re- 
ligion? How can he be trained 
to any sense of the ‘dignity of 
human nature,’ to any feeling of 
human brotherhood? How can 
he acquire unshaken faith in those 
great truths about God and man 
which his teachers would impress 
upon him? How can he ever rise 
to the recognition of a high moral 
ideal? How can he ever conceive 
a pure and lofty standard of family 
and social life? How can his 
general character be strengthened, 
elevated, expanded, or refined ? 
The advantages of the Negro in 
the Western world, now that he is 
free, are hardly greater for the 
attainment of true manhood than 
when he was in bondage. And a 
far more serious difficulty lies in 
the way of his genuine progress 
than the mere physical incon- 
veniences which his colour entails, 
and that is, the impossibility, in the 
countries of his exile, of a proper 
individual or race development. 
The Negro in Christian lands, how- 
ever learned in books, cannot be 
said to have such a thing as self- 
education. His knowledge, when 
brought to the test, often fails 
him. And why? Because he is 
taught from the beginning to the 
end of his book-training—from the 
illustrated primer to the illustrated 
scientific treatise—not to be him- 
self, but somebody else. We might 
illustrate what we mean by some 
of the most ludicrous and painful 
incidents—but this is not the place 
to record them—of the efforts of 
Christian Negroes of intelligence to 
force their outward appearance into 
a resemblance as near as possible 
to Europeans. From the lessons 
he every day receives, the Negro 
unconsciously imbibes the con- 
viction that to be a great man 
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he must be like the white man. He 
is not brought up—however he may 
desire it—to be the companion, 
the equal, the comrade of the 
white man, but his imitator, his 
ape, his parasite. To be him- 
self in a country where everything 
ridicules him is to be nothing— 
less, worse than nothing. To be 
as like the white man as possible— 
to copy his outward appearance, 
his peculiarities, his manners, the 
arrangement of his toilet, this is 
the aim of the Christian Negro— 
this is his aspiration. The only 
virtues which under such circum- 
stances he develops are, of course, 
the parasitical ones. Every intel- 
ligent Negro, in the lands of his 
exile, must feel that he walks upon 
the face of God’s earth a physical 
and moral incongruity, and as 
legitimate a subject of laughter as 
Horace’s famous heterogeneous pic- 
ture, the creation of ‘a sick man’s 
dream’ : 


Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 

Jungere si velit, et varias inducere plumas 
Undique collatis membris, ut turpiter atrum 
Desinat in piscem mulier formosa superne. 


Imitation is not discipleship. 
The Mohammedan Negro isa much 
better Mohammedan than the 
Christian Negro is a Christian, 
because the Muslim Negro as a 
learner is a disciple, not an imitator. 
A disciple, when freed from leading- 
strings, may become a producer; 
an imitator never rises above a 
mere copyist. With the disciple 
progress is from within; the 
imitator grows by accretion from 
without. The learning acquired 
by a disciple gives him capacity ; 
that gained by an imitator termi- 
nates in itself. The one becomes 
a capable man ; the other is a mere 
sciolist. This explains the dif- 
ference between the Mohammedan 
and the Christian Negro. 

Since the proclamation of freedom 
in the United States, however, the 
effect of the schools which have 
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been thrown open to the Negro is 
becoming more and more palpable. 
We observe in the discussions in 
American newspapers published by 
Negroes, an incipient movement 
towards mental emancipation. But 
the effect of their educational train- 
ing must, for some time yet, be 
chiefly negative or preparatory—in 
removing the pressure of external 
evils, in dissipating the superstitions 
and prejudices of both races, and so 
opening a wider sphere for the free 
play and development of the moral 
and spiritual nature of the Negro. 
But as his mind is strengthened 
and expanded by the wide and in- 
viting prospects which continually 
open before him, he will feel the 
need of increasing measures of 
freedom, social and ecclesiastical 
as well as political. But by the 
nature of things he can never enjoy 
this complete emancipation in the 
United States. When this period 


arrives, when the Negro comes to 
feel the need of wider scope for the 


full expansion of the inherent 
energies of his mind, he will seek 
refuge in his Fatherland, for en- 
trance into which Liberia is the 
most promising door. 

We have followed with the 
deepest interest a discussion, which 
has been going on recently in the 
leading coloured journals in the 
United States, on the relative claims 
of the Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant Churches to the respect and 
allegiance of the Negro. The Rev. 
John M. Brown, a Negro of high 
culture and a bishop of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, wrote 
an article, which appeared in the 
Independent newspaper, warning 
the coloured people against the ag- 
gressions upon their ranks of the 
Roman Catholics. To this article 
George T. Downing, of Washington, 
said to be ‘a coloured gentleman of 
education, property, and influence 
among his people, and a special 
friend of the late Senator Sumner,’ 
wrote an able and vigorous reply, 
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in which, in the course of a long 
argument, he says : 


For one, I, as a coloured man, would ask 
the Independent what there is in the 
Catholic Church to repel me from its com- 
munion? I would like to ask, also, what 
there is in monarchy more hideous, more 
to be dreaded, than this cruel spirit of 
easte, which thus finds sympathy and pro- 
tection under a Protestant Republic? .. . 
The Protestant Church proclaims the doc- 
trine of the brotherhood of man, and then 
tramples upon that which it professes to 
revere... . If I werea Russian subject 
to-day, I should enjoy more liberty under 
the Empire of the Czar than I do as a 
coloured man in Republican America. I 
should possess more real equality, more 
justice, more protection for all that consti- 
tutes ‘life,’ than I now possess as an 
American citizen. 


I remember when my own State slammed 
the door of its schools in the face of my 
little ones (schools that my taxes helped to 
support) that the Catholic Church opened 
wide its school doors to those little ones. 
I remember gratefully that my children, 
thus excluded from Protestant schools, 
partook freely, on terms of equality, of the 
blessings of education and kindly sym- 
pathy thus extended... . The Catholic 
Chureh has to-day in its schools over 
300,000 coloured children. It is educating 
coloured youth at Rome for its missionary 
work in America and Africa. In the West 
Indies, Central America, and South 
America, nearly 9,000,000 of Africans 
acknowledge its faith." 


Whatever may be the ecclesiastical 
connection of the thoughtful and cul- 
tivated Protestant Negro—though 
he may ex animo subscribe to the 
tenets of the particulardenomination 
to which he belongs, as approaching 
nearest to the teachings of God’s 
Word, yet he cannot read history 
without feeling that the Negro race 
owes a deep debt of gratitude to 
the Roman Catholic Church. The 
only Christian Negroes who have 
had the power successfully to throw 
off oppression and maintain their 
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position as freemen were Roman 
Catholic Negroes—the Haitians; 
and the greatest Negro the Christian 
world has yet produced was a 
Roman Catholic — Toussaint Lon- 
verture. 

In the ecclesiastical system of 
modern, as was the case in the 
military system of ancient Rome, 
there seems to be a place for all 
races and colours : 


Colchus an Assyrius, Thebis nutritus 

an Argis. 

At Rome the names of Negroes, 
males and females, who have been 
distinguished for piety and good 
works are found in the calendar 
under the designation of ‘ Saints.’ 
Protestantism has no Negro saints. 
Mr. Ticknor tells us of a Negro at 
Granada, in the sixteenth century, 
who, brought as an infant from 
Africa, rose by his learning to be 
Professor of Latin and Greek in the 
school attached to the Cathedral of 
Granada. He is the same person 
noticed by Cervantes as ‘el Negro 
Juan Latino,’ in a poem prefixed to 
Don Quixote. He wrote a Latin 
poem in two books. He was married 
to a lady of Granada, who fell in 
love with him, as Eloisa did with 
Abelard, while he was teaching 
her; and after his death his wife 
and children erected a monument 
to his memory in the church of 
Sta. Ana, in that city, inscribing it 
with an epitaph, in which he is 
styled, ‘Filius Ethiopium, prolesque 
nigerrima patrum.’!? No such record 
occurs in the annals of Protes- 
tantism. In what Protestant uni- 
versity would a Negro professor be 
tolerated ? The most distinguished 
Negro produced by a Protestant 
country of whom we have read 
was Benjamin Banneker; and the 


™ Several adverse criticisms have appeared from influential quarters upon Mr. 
Downing’s position, but we find him, in his latest utterances, reaffirming his views as 
follows : ‘Iam fully persuaded that a general alliance, on the part of the coloured people 
of America, with the Catholic Church of America, would be the most speedy and 
effective agency to break down American caste, based on colour.’ 

% Ticknor’s History of Spanish Literature, vol. ii. p. 582. 
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only literary recognition he ever 
received was in an appreciative 
letter from Thomas Jefferson, the 
reputed infidel. 

It is said that in all the histories 
of Brazil the name of Henry Diaz, 
the distinguished Negro General, is 
extolled. The Portuguese historian, 
Borros, says that Negroes are, in 
his opinion, preferable to Swiss 
soldiers, whose reputation for bravery 
has generally stood high. In 1703 
the blacks took arms for the defence 
of Guadaloupe, and were more 
useful than all the rest of the 
French troops. At the same time 
they bravely defended Martinique 
against the English. When and 
where has there ever been a Negro 
general in a Protestant army? If 
it is asked why Protestant Negro 
soldiers are not equally efficient— 
why the West India troops did not 
distinguish themselves in the recent 
Ashantee war—we have no other 
reply than the query of the poet: 





Quis enim virtutem amplectitur ipsam 
Premia si tollas ? 


The Negro, under Protestant 
rule, is kept in a state of such 
tutelage and irresponsibility as can 
scarcely fail to make him constantly 
dependent, and useless whenever, 
thrown upon himself, he has to 
meet an emergency. 

The Deputy for the colony of Mar- 
tinique in the French National As- 
sembly in 1872 was M. Pory-Papy, a 
Negro. The idea of representing 
the British colonies in the House of 
Commons is often discussed. If it 
should ever be realised, would the 
people of Jamaica or Barbadoes be 
as liberal and enlightened as those 
of Martinique? For the present, 
we fear not. 

We saw published some years 
ago the ‘ Bill of Sale of an American 
Clergyman.’ This clergyman was 
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a Negro, who on account of his 
learning had received from a 
German university the degree of 
D.D. He was a minister of one of 
the leading Protestant denomina- 
tions in the United States; but he 
was a ‘chattel’—a fugitive from 
slavery. South of Mason and 
Dixon’s line he would have had 
neither name nor character. His 
German diploma would have been 
no more than so much waste paper. 
His liberty had to be paid for in 
gold before he could become a man. 
We question whether such a thing 
has ever occurred, or could ever 
occur, under the administration of 
the Roman Catholic Church.!% 

The American nation, by the 
force of its peculiar circumstances 
and the genius of its political in- 
stitutions, and, perhaps, also from 
its composite character, is far more 
advanced in its dealing with the 
Negro than the mother country. In 
Church and State laws are being 
passed giving him larger measures 
of freedom. 

The American Episcopal Church 
has recently consecrated a pure 
Negro as Bishop of Haiti. A 
curious but significant circum. 
stance occurred in the Episcopal 
Convention held in New York in 
October 1874, at which it was de- 
cided to consecrate this Negro 
Bishop. The only Episcopal voice 
raised during the discussion of the 
subject, in a tone at all dissentient, 
was that of Dr. Courtenay, the 
English Bishop of Jamaica, who, in 
the course of his remarks, among 
other things said : 

We have not, as yet, in Jamaica, one 
priest of purely African race... . At the 
present moment no Negro in Holy Orders 
could command that respect in Jamaica 
which a white priest could command. 
Whether this condition of affairs in Jamaica 


is to control the position in Hayti is another 
question." 


3 The documents connected with the Re and manumission of Rev. J. W. C. Pen- 


nington, D.D., are published in an appe 
vol. xi, 


“The Church Journal, New York, Oct. 29, 1874. 


x to Theodore Parker's Additional Speeches, 
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Now, the question that must arise 
is: Why is it that, after two 
hundred years’ residence in Chris- 
tian Jamaica, and after forty years 
of freedom, the Negro population, 
so largely outnumbering the whites, 
have not been able to produce one 
priest ? Why is it that, ‘at the 
present moment no Negro in Holy 
Orders could command that respect 
in Jamaica which a white priest 
could command’? Is this a credit- 
able state of things, after so many 
years of Christianising effort? Is 
not this state of things owing to 
that peculiar defect in the ma- 
chinery and administration of the 
Anglican Church noticed by Lord 
Macaulay in his review of Ranke’s 
History of the Popes, and which he 
says gives her less elasticity and 
less assimilating power than her 
Roman ancestor ? 

An able writer on Jamaica, in 
the Quarterly Review for July 1875, 
reveals the cause of the backward- 
ness of the Negro in that island—it 
lies in the strong Anglo-Saxon pre- 
judice against his elevation. Though 
the Reviewer writes with a degree 
of candour, sobriety, and generosity 
which it is refreshing to see in these 
days of sensationalism, yet he could 
not repress his instinctive Saxon 
aversion to the full manhood and 
equality, intellectual and social, ofthe 
Negro. He says (p. 72) with remark- 
able naiveté, as if he were writing in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, 
or in defence of the Assiento Con- 
tract: ‘The cane-field, the planta- 
tion, the provision ground, and the 
pasture-land, not (even) the work- 
shop or the engine-room, are the 
African’s heritage.’ 

On page 44 the writer had re- 
marked wjth justice that ‘the 
Negroes have given unmistakable 
evidence of a notable and constantly 
increasing amelioration in every 
respect, moral and intellectual, no 
less than physical.’ 

Now, we ask, if the Negro is 
‘constantly’ improving in those 
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respects, why relegate him to the 
‘cane-field’ ? Why wish to confine 
him to menial occupations if he has 
the ability to perform higher work ? 
Is his colour to be the excuse for 
always keeping him in a state of 
degradation ? If such be the case— 
if such is the teaching which is 
sought to be impressed by able Re- 
viewersand by Colonial Bishops upon 
the British public at home and in 
Jamaica—then two hundred years 
more will roll round and the Bishop 
Courtenay of that day will have 
again to announce that ‘there is 
not, as yet, one priest of purely 
African race in Jamaica.’ 

But does it not occur to the 
learned Reviewer that the destiny 
of man, though he be a Negro, may 
include higher spheres of labour 
than the ‘cane-field’ and higher 
purposes than to produce sugars, 
raise potatoes, and rear stock P And 
may it not be worth while to con- 
sider, if only briefly, whether the 
Negro may not lend something to 
the intellectual as well as moral 
resources of an island where, for 
generations, he has been confined 
to the labour of the beasts that 
perish ? 

This leads us to call attentiou to 
another remarkable fact which has 
struck us in our researches —viz. 
that the defenders of the Negro 
during the days of his bondage, 
and the advocates of his full man- 
hood and equality now that he is 
free, are, as a rule, found among 
those who are not regarded as 
orthodox in the Christian Church. 
Not the Evangelical churches in the 
United States, but the Unitarian 
have furnished the ablest and most 
prominent defenders of the slave. 
The Channings, Theodore Parkers, 
Garrisons, Wendell Phillipses, Emer- 
sons, Longfellows, have preached 
the most celebrated sermons, written 
the most brilliant essays, delivered 
the most stirring lectures, and com- 

osed the most touching poems on 

half of the oppressed Negro. 
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American Evangelicalism cannot 
show such an array of first-class 
literature in his favour. 

In England, not the Edinburgh, 
at least since the days of Jeffrey, 
Brougham and Macaulay ; not the 
Quarterly, but the Westminster Re- 
view, has been the constant and un- 
compromising defender ofthe Negro. 
It has never joined in the general 
merriment of Christian civilisation 
at his expense. When certain por- 
tions of the literary world were 
in a buzz of gleeful amusement 
at the attacks made by Mr. 
Carlyle on the Negro, in 1849,'5 the 
Westminster Review did not partici- 
pate in the roar of laughter, but, 
on the contrary, administered the 


following timely and touching re- 
buke : 


For the first time in the sad history of 
his race, the good name of the Negro, his 
character as a man, had become of value to 
him—for the ‘chattel’ has neither name 
nor character. Was it generous, then, of 
the greatest master of sarcasm of his age 
—of the first portrait painter of any age— 
to welcome into civilisation this its long 
excluded guest with nicknames and carica- 
tures? to brand him with the opprobrium 
of idleness, to give him a bad character as 
a servant because his master was wanting 
in the faculty of mastership—was wanting 
in wisdom and justice—was himself want- 
ing in industry, in the energy needed to 
work out the difficulties and supply the 
demands of his changed posiion ? '* 


Who would say that this able 
Review is not entitled to bear on 
its title-page that noble sentiment 
of Goethe— Wahrheitsliebe zeigt 
sich darin, dass man iiberall das 
Gute zu finden und zu schitzen 
weiss’ (Love of truth shows itself 
in this, that one always knows how 
to find and cherish that which 
is good)—which the Anglo-Saxon, 
from his peculiar temperament, 


perhaps, does not as a rule ex- 
emplify in his dealings with foreign 
races—a defect which unfits him in 


* Westminster Review, April 1853. 


" Review of Ranke’s History of the Popes. 
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a great degree as an instrument in 
the work of reconstructing fallen 
humanity in distant lands ? 

On the other hand, professors 
of orthodox Christianity do not 
hesitate occasionally to indulge in a 
chuckle at the expense of ‘Quashee.’ 

Lord Macaulay has noticed this 
divorce between precept and practice 
—however it is to be accounted for 
—in professing Christians, as con- 
trasted with the proceedings of 
men who paraded their dislike and 
opposition to the Christian faith. 
Speaking of the sect of philosophers 
which arose in Paris in the last 
century, Lord Macaulay says: 


While they assailed Christianity with a 
rancour and unfairness disgraceful to men 
who called themselves philosophers, they 
yet had, in far greater measure than their 
opponents, that charity towards men of all 
classes and races which Christianity enjoins. 
Religious persecution, judicial torture, arbi- 
trary imprisonment, the unnecessary multi- 
plication of capital punishments, the delay 
and chicanery of tribunals, the exactions 
of farmers of the revenue, slavery, the 
slave trade, were the constant subjects of 
their lively satire and eloquent disquisi- 
tions. ... The ethical and dogmatical 
parts of the Gospel were unhappily turned 
against each other. On one side was a 
church boasting of the purity of a doctrine 
derived from the Apostles, but disgraced 
by the massacre of St. Bartholomew, by 
the murder of the best of kings, by the 
war of Cevennes, by the destruction of 
Port Royal. On the other side was a sect 
laughing at the Scriptures, shooting out the 
tongue at the sacrament, but ready to 
encounter principalities and powers in the 
cause of justice, mercy, and toleration.” 


Such are the curious facts which 
history unfolds. And what do they 
teach? Only that the best and 
holiest of men are not infallible— 
not perfect—only what the Apostle 
Paul announced eighteen hundred 
years a: ‘We have this treasure 
in earthen vessels that the excellency 
of the power may be of God, and 
not of us.’ 

Nevertheless, because the ‘ trea- 
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sure’ does exist, notwithstanding 
the base and humble material of the 
‘ vessel,” the Negro race is largely 
indebted to instruments who, in 
spite of themselves, have been the 
means of conveying to thousands of 
Africans a knowledge of the true 
God. The annals of orthodox 
Christianity are graced with in- 
numerable names of champions of 
the Negro. The names and bril- 
liant efforts of the Wilberforces, 
Buxtons, Venns, Gurneys, in Eng- 
land; of the Beechers, Cheevers, 
Finneys, Whittiers, Stowes, in 
America, can never be forgotten. 
And if they could have infused into 
their adherents and followers the 
lofty philanthropic spirit which 
actuated them—if they could have 
imparted more of their elevated and 
generous enthusiasm—the condition 
of the Christian Negro would be far 
different from what it now is. But, 
notwithstanding all disadvantages, 
the influences of direct Christian 
doctrine were silently infiltrating 
themselves into the Negro minds; 
and though, in their suffering, 
comparisons at times glanced 
through their minds; though they 
could not help often making con- 
trasts which were not always 
favourable to their own Church; 
still they understood that the con- 
duct pursued by their teachers 
towards them was not only not 
dictated by the religion they pro- 
fessed, but was in opposition to its 
teachings ; hence the singular fact 
is patent, that, wherever Negroes 
exist in large numbers, in Protestant 
countries, they are, for the most 
part, members of the orthodox 
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denominations. The only eccle- 
siastical organisation developed 
among the Negroes in the United 
States, which nearly copes in 
numbers, wealth, and aggressive 
power with the most favoured 
religious sects of the land, is the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church.'8 
And we are persuaded that the 
form of Christianity which will be 
introduced into Africa by Christian 
Negroes from abroad will be Pro- 
testantism of the orthodox stamp. 

Whatever, then, the shortcomings 
of our teachers, they have been the 
instruments of introducing large 
numbers of us into the Kingdom of 
God. The lessons they have taught 
us, from its uplifting effect upon 
thousands of the race, we have 
no doubt contain the elements of 
imperishable truth, and make their 
appeal to some deep and inex- 
tinguishable consciousness of the 
soul. While, therefore, we re- 
cognise defects—a discrepancy at 
times on their part between precept 
and practice—we cannot withhold 
from them the tribute of our 
respect and gratitude. In no case 
would we apply the harsh sentence 
of the great Italian poet towards 
his teacher, but we may address to 
them these magnificent and touch- 
ing words of that great master of 
song : 


Ché in la mente m’ é fitta, ed or m’ accuora 

La cara e buona imagine paterna 
Divoi,quando .... 

M’ insegnavate come |’ uom s’ eterna: 

E quant’ io I’ abbo in grado, mentre io vivo 

Convien che nella mia lingua si scerna.”” 


Epwarp W. Biypev. 


See Tanner's Apology for African Methodism in the United States. 

* Inferno xv. ‘In my memory is fixed, and now goes to my heart, the dear, kind, 
paternal image of you, when you taught me how man may become immortal. And 
while I live it becomes my tongue to show what gratitude I have for it.’ 


ASTI 
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SOME REMARKS RESPECTING THE PURCHASE OF 
BOOKS IN GERMANY. 


HE Germans are very often called 
by foreigners a nation of think- 
ers, and, no doubt, they deserve in 
many respects that flattering appel- 
lation. Germany has certainly pro- 
duced some of the greatest philoso- 
phers the world has seen, and the 
Germans have also done good service 
to science in all its various branches. 
The philosophical spirit inherent 
in the German mind has caused not 
only a revolution in the world of 
letters, but has also for the last 
fifty years roused the, as to po- 
litics, rather apathetic people to 
assert their political rights. The 
cause of the rise of Germany 
among the nations of the world 
has to be looked for in the school- 
master; education having been 
on the whole always excellent. 
The number of lower and middle 
class schools all over the Fatherland 
is, perhaps, the largest compared to 
those of other European countries ; 
they are also of acknowledged ex- 
cellence, and the Universities take 
a high rank among the academical 
schools of the world. 

Having convinced himself of the 
correctness of the foregoing state- 
ment, a foreigner cannot but admit 
that it will scarcely be possible to 
find more really well educated people 
in any other country. As anatural 
consequence literary works are pro- 
duced on a large scale, the number 
of persons able to write such works 
being very large. 

A German, travelling in Italy, 
was asked by a native of that 
country: What kind of book have 
you written >—the questioner being 
evidently under the impression that 
every German writes a book asa 
matter of course. Ridiculous as the 
notion appears, there is some sort of 


foundation for it. Thenumber of dif. 
ferent works published in Germany 
is really enormous; I think, larger 
than in France and even than in 
England, to say nothing of other 
countries. The intelligent foreigner 
will remark this, and observe that, 
considering the above-mentioned 
fact, it would appear strange that 
people in good circumstances pos- 
sess, as a rule, so few books which 
are not absolutely needed, as school- 
books, &c. What becomes of all 
the many books that are printed ? 
he will ask. The answer is easy 
enough. In spite of there being 
the largest nwmber of works pub- 
lished in Germany, the number of 
copies falls certainly a great deal 
below those usually printed in some 
other countries, say England, Ger- 
man editions are very small; and 
the reason of this must be sought 
for in the unwillingness of the Ger- 
man public to buy books, and espe- 
cially books that are not needed for 
practical purposes. 

To illustrate this fact we will take 
that large branch of literature: 
Works of Fiction. We have at 
the outset to utate that people in 
Germany, althouzh they are called 
dreamers and sentimentalists, do 
not read so many of these pro- 
ductions of fancy as foreigners ge- 
nerally suppose. The causes of 
this indifference to novels and ro- 
mances are manifold. In the first 
place there is an idea entertained 
by many worthy elderly people that 
the perusal of such ‘sentimental 
stuff’ will do harm to girls and 
youths ; a notion that may be justi- 
fied now and then, but which most 


certainly ought not to take effect in 

a general prohibition of books of 

fiction. Secondly is to be consi- 
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dered the great dislike of too. many 
worthy people to read anything that 
will not answer a useful purpose. 
And last, but not least, the manner 
of living in Germany must be taken 
into account, as home life there 
is a very different thing to what it 
is in England. A German’s house 
is not by any means his castle—he 
sharing the same often with three, 
four, or mcre families that are more 
or less unfriendly disposed towards 
him. The space at his command 
being less than he needs, he is in- 
duced by these circumstances to 
spend a great part of his life out of 
his dwelling, which style of living 
is carried on to the greatest extent 
in the south. All over Germany 
the small tradesman will very seldom 
look at a book, for business with all 
its petty cares absorbing all his at- 
tention, he has no time for such 
things, whilst in his spare hours he 
leaves his house for the public- 
house, which, being vastly superior 
to the English public-houses as to 
comfort, and, consequently, more 
attractive, is his daily resort for 
three or four hours or more. Here 
he finds the company that suits him 
best, the local paper which provides 
him with sufficient matter for dis- 
cussion on all topics within his 
mind’s range, and if he is inclined 
to reading tales of fiction, he will 
find in the ‘Feuilleton’ of the 
same a story that will satisfy his 
demand in this respect. His wife and 
daughters mayalso take in oneof the 
cheap illustrated periodicals, of which 
more anon. The mechanic and the 
whole class of superior working 
men are comparatively great and 
eager readers of belles lettres and 
very often buyers of books useful 
to them in their calling. The 
greatest part of the middle classes 
are very fair readers; but here the 
ladies predominate, of course, which 
also may be said of the German 
‘upper ten.’ The ladies of all 
classes are the best patrons of 
works of fiction, although even they 
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read less than foreigners would 
expect from the countrywomen 
of Richter, Wieland, Schiller, Gothe, 
Tieck, &c. There are thousands of 
well-to-do German families that do 
not possess the works of their 
greatest poets. Do not believe that 
this state of affairs results from 
colduess to poetry ; by no means; it 
is to be attributed to a far more 
simple motive,—disinclination to 
spend money. 

I think I have said sufficient to 
show that the love for reading works 
of fiction and poetry is,on the whole, 
by no means excessive in Germany ; 
but if people were fifty times fonder 
of this branch of literature there 
would not be a larger consumption 
of printed matter ; for even in such 
a case only a few people would buy 
such books, whilst the majority would 
goon relying on the circulating libra- 
ries. This institution is the rock on 
which the German publisher has to 
build his enterprise. In particular, 
a publisher of works of fiction and 
poetry has mainly to rely on the 
good libraries. 

Even a very good author’s work 
will not sell much among the public, 
so that the productions of Hack- 
lander, Heyse, Freitag, Spielhagen, 
and Gutzkow—without doubt the 
most celebrated and pupular novel 
writers in Germany—will chiefly 
have to depend on the libraries; and 
it is a fact that German publishers 
have lost money on the works of the 
first writers of romance. A success 
like Dickens’s, Thackeray’s, or Bul- 
wer’s, in a monetary point of view, 
would be simply impossible in Ger- 
many; there is also very little pro- 
bability of a man of letters making 
even a modest fortune. The highest 
amount that will be paid for a writer 
of high standing will be 1501. per 
volume, but such cases are so rare 
that they do not count. Ifa clever 
young author gets 3o/. for a volume 
he will be very fortunate: in the 
general run he will get much less. 

At the best, the edition of an 
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author’s first work will be small— 
say 500 copies, of which, perhaps, 
not more than 300—if so many— 
will be sold. What remuneration 
the author under these circum- 
stances can receive will be easily 
guessed, On the whole the pub- 
lishers are therefore not to be 
blamed. Their risk is never insig- 
nificant on their undertaking to in- 
troduce a new name to the public. 

As the sale is so small they have 
to fix a high price—at least high ac- 
cording to German notions—for the 
work, 1.e. from three shillings to four 
shillings and sixpence for a volume. 

‘Why not sell cheaper and make 
a larger edition ?’ one may ask. 

Because a cheaper price would not 
make much difference in the sale; 
only a few copies more would be 
bought by the public. The fault 
lies, as will be seen, with the well- 
to-do people, with their great anxiety 
to spend no money on ‘unneces- 
saries.’ 

How far this parsimony goes 
with some people the following fact 
will illustrate: A rich man wished 
to show his appreciation of a great 
friend of his, a celebrated German 
poet, and to carry out this intention 
he gave a dinner in his honour. 
There were, of course, a great many 
people, alladmirersof Mr.N. Din- 
ner being over, some guests of a 
poetical turn of mind begged Mr. 
N. in glowing terms to read some 
of his poems. After some customary 
protesting he yields. While the 
poetical guests are haranguing Mr. 
N., their host is observed to show 
great uneasiness, the cause of which 
becomes apparent when Mr. N.’s 
poems are calledfor. Alas! the rich 
man has not got a copy of his dear 
friend’s works. Great consternation 
among the company and much se- 
cret laughter. However, the host is 
equal to the trying occasion. He 
sends his servant out to get the 
book. But where do you think he 
has sent the man? Not to the 
bookseller, but to the circulating 


library! Fancy the poor author’s 
feelings on taking the dingy, smeary 
volume in hand ! 

It ought to be said that a Ger- 
man does not think such conduct 
shabby, as he is accustomed to this 
kind of thrift; for does not every- 
body, both the princess and the 
seamstress, get their ‘ Lectiire’ from 
the shelves of thecirculating library ? 

Having said thus much about 
the non-purchasers of books, let me 
make a few remarks about German 
illustrated periodicals. The patrons 
of them belong to all classes, as for 
every taste something is gathered. 
The leading periodicals of this kind 
are, beyond a doubt, those published 
by the firm of Edward Hallberger, 
in Stuttgart. First and foremost 
comes Ueber Land wnd Meer (Over 
Land and Sea), conducted by F. W. 
Hacklinder,a writer who very often, 
and not unjustly, is called the Ger- 
man ‘Boz.’ The leading novel 
writers and essayists of the Father- 
land, as well as the best masters 
of the brush, are contributors to 
this journal. 

Then follows Die Illustrirte Welt 
(The Illustrated World), a very 
good paper, little inferior to the 
first mentioned. These periodicals 
are published in large numbers, 
Ueber Land wnd Meer having a cir- 
culation of 150,000 copies, an enor- 
mous number for Germany. Its 
circulation is only surpassed by 
the well-known Gartenlaube (‘ Gar- 
den-Bower’). This journal, ex- 
cellently conducted by Mr. E. Keil, 
the proprietor and editor, is issued 
weekly at the rate of more than 
300,000 copies. The influence it 
wields is enormous. Most families 
in good circumstances take it in— 
all confectioners, restaurants, cafés, 
and clubs keep it; so that I do not 
say too much when I assume the 
number of its readers to be at least 
five millions. The secret of this 
unparalleled success is to be sought 
for in the liberal ideas propounded 
in the journal, and the style of 
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novels that are brought out in it. 
Usually written by clever women 
they apply themselves mostly to the 
feelings, with a charm that a male 
author is unable to emulate. But, 
whatever notions may be enter- 
tained of their inherent merit, they 
doubtless do a great deal of good, 
being highly interesting, and venti- 
lating very often some important 
question of the day that other 
journals may fight shy of. The 
Gartenlaube is the Family Paper 
of Germany. 

Pursuing a similar tendency, but 
with far less ability and luck, is 
the Daheim, with rather a small 
circulation. Then I have to men- 
tion Westermann’s Monats Hefte, a 
journal that is only popular among 
its comparatively small number of 
adherents. H. Schoenlein’s Ilus- 
trated Journals are of little impor- 
tance, patronised by the lower 
middle classes and the lower classes, 
containing, for the most part, 
literary and pictorial matter of an 
inferior kind. 
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All these illustrated periodicals 
are issued at a very low price. 
Ueber Land und Meer, of the size 
and bulk of the Illustrated London 
News, costs three shillings for 13 
numbers, the Gartenlaube nineteen 
pence, and the others are equally 
cheap; but, notwithstanding the 
easy acquirement of such good 
readable matter, many persons in 
good circumstances prefer even here 
subscribing to a library or reading 
circle to purchasing the journals. 

The disinclination of the German 
public to invest money in literary 
productions has the consequence 
that their best literary men generally 
die in straitened circumstances, if 
not in actual poverty ; and that the 
literary career seldom yields more 
than a very modest competence, 
rarely ensuring the man of letters, 
who has been working all his life 
for the mental improvement and 
entertainment of the public, against 
that terrible enemy to all mankind, 
and especially fearful to old age— 
poverty. 

ALBERT STUTZER. 





THE AGRICULTURAL CHILDREN’S ACT. 


Y the almost unanimous testi- 
mony of those acquainted with 

the matter, the Agricultural Chil- 
dren’s Act is reported to have con- 
spicuously failed in its operation. 
Such a result was from the first 
very freely anticipated. When an 
Act of Parliament is distinguished 
by possessing the maximum of lati- 
tude in interpretation with the 
minimum of efficiency in adminis- 
tration, it is not difficult to predict 
the issue. It is still less so when 
to these elements of inherent weak- 
ness is to be added the circum- 
stance of its breaking entirely new 
ground and encroaching upon in- 
terests long held sacred. Its im- 
potence, already pretty well assured, 
may then be held to be quite secured. 
So palpable a breakdown, so easily 
foreseen, is even calculated to 
awaken a suspicion of the failure 
being in part designed; of the 
movement, such as it was, being in 
reality in the nature of a diversion, 
intended only to keep the enemy in 
play while a more formidable attack 
upon him was being meditated. — 
Whether this be the true explana- 
tion of the present deadlock, the 
promoters of the measure, with Mr. 
Clare Read at their head, know 
best, and upon that point will pro- 
bably keep their own counsel. If it 
were so, the mancuvre would be 
very far from being indefensible. 
It is a perfectly legitimate artifice 
of the statesman, as of the soldier, 
to strive after his ends in a cir- 
cuitous rather than a direct fashion, 
and the highest qualities of general- 
ship are displayed in such enter- 
prises. It is easily conceivable that 
the promoters of this measure saw 
little chance of gaining the very 
honourable end that they had in 
view—namely, the elevation of the 
agricultural class—directly and im- 


mediately, and that this feint was 
planned and put into execution 
principally with a view to arouse 
popular interest in the cause. A 
seeming precedent was favourable 
to their endeavour, and was dex- 
terously availed of as a plea. For 
forty years and more the country 
had been legislating for manufac- 
turing, in a similar manner to that 
now proposed for agricultural, in- 
dustry, and the results had been 
eminently successful. What more 
natural than to expect similar results 
from a similar action in this new 
direction ; what more deserving of 
all commendation than the endea- 
vour practically to obtain them? 
Upon what theory of justice, ex- 
pedience, or humanity, should the 
tillers of the soil be left ignorant 
and unprotected, while the well- 
being of the operatives and artificers 
throughout the country was so care- 
fully considered? We do not pro- 
fess to say that this was actually 
the train of reasoning which swayed 
the authors of the Agricultural 
Children’s Act in framing so sin- 
gularly incomplete a measure, but 
only that their conduct would be 
both comprehensible and defensible 
if it were. What is more to our 
purpose is to draw attention to a 
weak link in the chain of argu- 
ment which leads up to the climax, 
however desirable in itself, by a 
supposed analogy with preceding 
labour-regulating laws. Now, when 
popular interest in the agricultural 
class is at length effectually 
aroused; when that class has even 
itself found a voice, and more than 
one mouthpiece, ably to expound 
its cause; when the epoch has pro- 
bably arrived from which it is to 
date a new development of progress 
and a new influence in the history 
of this country, now is the time to 
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examine somewhat closely such 
legislative measures as the crisis 
may produce, that no involuntary 
indiscretion be committed. 

And in the commencement it will 
not be impertinent, though it may 
perhaps be thought unnecessary, to 
say, that in everything which tends 
towards improving the condition of 
the agricultural labourer we are 
his consistent well-wishers. His 
warmest advocates will scarcely 
desire more good fortune for him 
than we are willing and anxious to 
see him in possession of. But for 
that very reason there must be no 
confusion or misunderstanding 
about his true economic position, 
about the functions that he per- 
forms, and the utilities that he 
represents. The labourer in the 
fields is both naturally and _his- 
torically, as well as economically 
and actually, a person occupying a 
very different position in the body 
politic from the labourer in the 
factory or the forge. Nothing but 


evil can come of ignoring nature 
and history to the neglect of this 


fact. The ‘kindly fruits of the 
earth,’ which are his especial care, 
are such as are only to be enjoyed 
‘in due time ;’ they are not the 
products of merely mechanical 
appliances, set in motion by an 
unintelligent force acting with un- 
deviating regularity. The Law of 
Agricultural Industry, as we have 
all long since learned, differs ex- 
ceediugly from the Law of Manu- 
facturing Industry, to the full 
extent even of being notoriously 
irreconcilable with it. An initial 
and intrinsic difference is thus at 
once established between the labour 
of the factory and the labour of the 
field, a difference which has been 
too little noticed in recent dis- 
cussions of the question now before 
us, and has been omitted altogether 
from the suggestion, at present 
popular, of extending the principles 
and practice of the Factory Acts 
into rural districts. 
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Still more strikingly will this 
appear in taking a brief historical 
retrospect of these Acts themselves, 
and of the motives and arguments 
that originally gave the impulse to 
them. When the Factory system 
first began to develop its stupendous 
proportions in this country about 
three-quarters of a century ago, it 
was an unheard-of and astounding 
novelty. Never since the world 
began had such a state of things 
been imagined, even in the dreams 
of the wildest theorist, as was then 
about to display itself before the 
eyes of all. The application of so 
subtle and potent an agent as 
steam-power to the movement of 
machinery was a circumstance 
without precedent in the history of 
mankind, so far as that history was 
known; nor had anything approach- 
ing in perfection to the mechanical 
appliances then brought into use 
been previously contemplated. Still 
more portentous in the eyes of many 
was the sudden and huge con- 
centration of labour on manufactur- 
ing centres consequent on the 
agglomeration of all processes of 
manufacture in one trade establish- 
ment. Hitherto different processes 
had been performed separately, and 
by far the greater part of textile 
manufacture had been always a 
domestic occupation. From thence- 
forth domestic manufacture was to 
be altogether superseded, and a new 
system, of which apeeoene had no 
example, and for which philosophy 
could discover no analogy, was to 
come into being and grow to 
fabulous proportions in the midst of 
our already complex civilisation. 
So startling a phenomenon could 
not be witnessed without appre- 
hension, and it was not so accord- 
ingly. Prophecies the most dismal 
were freely uttered of the conse- 
quences that were to ensue, and 
stories, only too well authenticated, 
of the evils already in existence 
began to find eager and sympathetic 
listeners. It was at this juncture 
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(1802) that the first Sir Robert 
Peel brought the matter before the 
House of Commons with all the 
weight of authority attaching to one 
who was himself a very large 
employer of labour. The first 
Factory Act (42 Geo. III., cap. 73) 
was passed at his instance, and is 
generally distinguished by his name. 
The preamble to this Act is sig- 
nificant in reference to the present 
theme: ‘Whereas it hath of late 
become a practice in cotton and 
woollen mills, and in cotton and 
woollen factories, to employ a great 
number of male and female appren- 
tices, and other persons, in the same 
building, in consequence of which, 
certain regulations are become ne- 
cessary to preserve the health and 
morals of such apprentices and 
other persons; be it therefore 
enacted,’ &c.—thus clearly show- 
ing that it was no _ abstract 
conviction of the desirability of 
imposing legal restrictions on labour, 
as such, that first arrested the 
attention of legislators, but the 
novel spectacle presented to them by 
the rapid development of the factory 
system and the moral and physical 
evils which were its immediate 
result. So long as labour remained 
scattered and of a comparatively 
private and individual character, it 
had not occurred to anyone to 
interfere with it ; but when it began 
to display in combination not only 
its vastly increased productive 
power, but also its novel capacities 
for evil, its problems naturall 
engaged the attention of thoughtful 
and philanthropic minds. Pre- 
cisely this ground was taken when 
Sir Robert Peel a second time 
(1815) brought up the subject, 
asking for more extensive provisions 
and increased powers of adminis- 
tration. In reply to Lords Stanley 
and Lascelles, Messrs. Finlay, Phil- 
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lips and others, who opposed the 
Bill as an unjust interference with 
one special kind of labour, it was 
repeatedly urged by him, and by his 
son Mr. Peel, that the factory 
system was in fact of a special 
and unexampled kind, and that the 
necessity for taking unprecedented 
precautions in respect to it was in 
consequence of its unprecedented 
character. The same plea was ever 
found the strongest in many suc- 
ceeding debates when still further 
powers were called for, and was in 
especial favour with the landed 
interest. The clue to all factory 
legislation for many years is to be 
found in this fact, that it was the 
combination of labour and its con- 
sequences, then producing unlooked 
for developments in unexplored 
directions, that were meant to be 
put under control, and that no inter- 
ference with known and ordinary 
occupations was contemplated. 
Upon this principle chiefly it 
secured that vigorous Conservative 
support, of which the party has 
ever since been proud, and obtained 
the ready sympathy of almost all 
who were not themselves engaged 
in textile manufacture. And this 
explains also the otherwise myste- 
rious manner in which the factory 
acts were ultimately extended ; how 
places apparently the most unlikely 
came to be called factories and 
subject to strict regulation, while 
others apparently far more entitled 
to the distinction remained without 
the pale.! It explains also why 
Agriculture, the most ancient of all 
occupations, was left so long un- 
touched, and, in strict sequence, 
how the first legislative interference 
even there followed the usual course 
in the supervision extended to 
agricultural gangs (1867), several 
years before the more extensive 
measure saw the light. 


1 A printing office, for instance, with no matter how few hands, is a factory, while 
& brewery or distillery, if employing under 50 hands, is a workshop. 
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But the Factory Acts proved 
successful, far beyond the antici- 
pations of their founders, and inci- 
dentally gave birth, moreover, toa 
system of State education, one of 
the most beneficial that has ever 
been devised. The principle that 
no parent or master is entitled to 
benefit by the labour of a child’s 
body, unless he procures at the 
same time some instruction for its 
mind, was for the first time affirmed 
by them and carried to consider- 
able perfection in practice. The 
curtailment of the hours of labour 
was found to have the effect of 
stimulating the invention of labour- 
saving machines, and the operatives 
to do as much work in the shorter 
as in the longer time, by reason of 
the increased energy with which 
they were able to pursue their work 
while at it. Gradually people’s 
minds became accustomed to the 
Factory system as one of the 
characteristic institutions of the 
country ; so much so, that now it 
seems scarcely possible to believe 
that it is not yet quite one hun- 
dred years old. A new genera- 
tion arising no longer regarded it as 
a marvel, and finding both the Fac- 
tory Acts and Factory system in 
full operation, assumed a natural 
relation between the two, ignorant 
of their merely historical, and, as 
it were, accidental connexion. Thus 
it came to be argued, that what had 
produced good results in one occu- 
pation must produce similar good 
results in another, by reason only 
of the goodness in the thing itself, 
and that it was at once absurd and 
unjust to confine the advantages 
of a legislative regulation of labour 
and an excellent system of educa- 
tion only to certain selected pro- 
cesses. The scope of the original 
design came to be continually en- 
larged, even to embracing all 
‘ handicrafts ’"—even, at length, to 
the appearance of a Shops Regu- 
lation Act, for the supervision of 
those employed in retail trading, 
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and to the apparently serious pro- 
posal—emanating too from some 
operatives themselves—to have a 
Factory Act for domestic service. 
Nor indeed are some inclined to 
stop even here; and domestic life as 
well as domestic service has lately 
been invited to place itself under 
Government regulation, and the 
quantity and quality of exertion 
that married women are to be al- 
lowed to undertake been proposed 
to be made the subject of statute ! 

In the meanwhile (1873) had ap- 
peared the Agricultural Children’s 
Act, drawn upon the lines of the 
Factory Acts, but with extensive 
modifications. In the general rage 
for restrictive legislation the time 
of the agriculturists had clearly 
come. The principal provisions of 
this Act were and are: No child 
under eight years of age to be 
employed in any kind of agri- 
cultural work except by his parent 
on land of his own occupation. 
Between that age and ten years, 
not to be employed by any one 
(except apparently still by his 
parent) unless after having attended 
school two hundred and fifty times, 
and if between ten and twelve 
years, then one hundred and fifty 
times, within twelve months next 
preceding. A Court of Summary 
Jurisdiction to have power to sus- 
pend the operation of the Act 
under certain (and also, it is to be 
feared, uncertain) circumstances. 
A child who had passed the Fourth 
Standard of the Education Code 


is not to be liable to any of these 


restrictions. A parent is further 
defined to be ‘ the parent, guardian, 
or person who is liable to maintain 
or has the actual custody or control 
over any child.’ So far as several 
of these provisions are concerned, 
they were not deficient in fore- 
thought and in applicability to the 
circumstances of agricultural labour. 
Supposing them to be enforced, 
they ensured to a child engaged 
in field work some of the advan- 
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tages of the factory half-time 
school system, while that. system 
was rendered more elastic to suit 
the altered circumstances of the 
case. They secured him, in theory 
at least, from the perils of excessive 
infantile labour, save in the case of 
employment under an unscrupulous 
parent. We observe with regret, 


however, in passing, how extensive 


a@ meaning is assigned to that 
relationship ; and we note with still 
greater regret the retrograde step 
of holding a parent less responsible 
for the well-being of his child than 
a stranger. But no provision for 
enforcing them was made. The 
penalties for breaches of the divers 
regulations of the Act were elabo- 
rately set forth; but as to who was 
entitled to claim these penalties, 
and as to what machinery was to 
be set in motion to detect and 
prosecute offences, upon these 
points not even a hint was vouch- 
safed. It was as if all persons 
engaged in trade, for instance, were 
to be invited to punish themselves 
if they traded dishonestly; as if a 
formal law were to be passed for- 
bidding people to be _ stupid, 
thoughtless, or cruel, and all legis- 
lative action on the subject were 
to cease there. Indeed, the ante- 
cedent improbability of the Agri- 
cultural Children’s Act being 
spontaneously obeyed, may well 
seem to have been even greater 
than in either of the two cases 
supposed, In the keen competi- 
tions of trade, competitors com- 
monly keep a sharp eye upon one 
another, and honest traders would 
in the long run surely combine 
against a dishonest one if no other 
remedy was in their hands. In 
the case, again, of a law against 
cruelty and stupidity: these are 
things universally condemned, and 
do not therefore evoke any feelings 
of sentiment or interest in’ their 
behalf. But in the matter of regu- 
lating by legislative enactment the 
labour of agriculture, old tradition, 
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long-standing custom, and the 
sentimental fancies of ages stood 
naturally in the path of crude 
reform. The feudal prejudices of 
territorial magnates, the jealous 
conservatism of the agricultural 
class generally, and the wide-spread 
belief in the health and happiness 
of rustic life, were all important 
obstacles to be, overcome. Add to 
this that, the universally low wages, 
joined to the generally large 
families of agricultural labourers, 
made every paltry accession to the 
common fund for the maintenance 
of the family of importance, and 
some notion may be formed of the 
likelihood there was on their part 
of them setting in motion against 
themselves a restrictive labour law. 
Finally, it was no new and extra- 
ordinary state of things that the 
Agricultural Children’s Act was 
designed to remedy ; there were no 
unusual evils to be assailed; for 
ages the system had gone on very 
much as it was, and had established 
conditions and relations of its own. 
The proprietors of the soil were 
thus just as little likely as the cul- 
tivators of it to disturb by the 
introduction, of novel enactments 
these relations, in the constitution 
of which they had naturally had 
the chief part. 

Accordingly, the Agricultural 
Children’s Act failed conclusively 
in its avowed object, and the time 
has come to supplant or supplement 
it by some further legislation, Two 
suggestions to this end haye in the 
course of recent discussion gained 
a sufficient body of adherents to 
make them of importance. The 
first is, that the enforcement of the 
Act, as it is, should be placed in the 
hands of the police; the second, 
that it should be altered into a sort 
of similitude of the Factory or 
Workshops Acts, and its admin- 
istration given over tothe inspectors 
of factories. With respect to the 
former, one objection—and the only 
one that we need allude to—is the ex 
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treme unpopularity of such a course. 
The police, rightly or wrongly, have 
not of late enjoyed the character of 
being very discriminating in the 
discharge of their duties. To add 
to these, others, of so difficult, deli- 
cate, and intricate a kind, would be 
therefore, in our mind, an experi- 
ment of very dubious wisdom. 
We are indeed in this country 
already drifting far too much into 
the Continental practice of putting 
ourselves and our concerns under 
the subjection of our own police. 
The function of a police force is the 
detection of crime and the bring- 
ing of criminals to judgment, not 
the judgment beforehand of what is 
criminal and what is not, still less 
the assumption of the character of 
a ‘guide, philosopher, and friend,’ 
to any portion of the population. 
To imagine the rural police let loose 
on the rural districts for the pur- 
pose of enforcing a protective and 
restrictive labour law seems to us 
little less than to imagine an utter 
reversal of all the duties that pro- 
perly pertain to them, and a direct 
incentive to resistance on the part of 
the labourers to legally constituted 
authority. To make them part of 
the official mechanism for bringing 
home the blessings of education to 
the humbler classes, strikes us as 
a device exceedingly well calculated 
to make the effort odious from the 
commencement, and to fatally retard 
its progress—certainly not to ad- 
vance it. 

The other suggestion, that the 
present machinery of the Factories 
and Workshops Acts should be 
applied to the case of children in 
the rural districts, has at first sight 
much to recommend it. That ma- 
chinery has been remarkably suc- 
cessful in its own department. It 
is a machinery carefully elaborated, 
singularly popular on the whole, 
and well known. It is superin- 
tended by a body of gentlemen 
already in existence as inspectors, 
and long trained to their work. 
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Its original scope has recently been 
very greatly extended, even to the 
inclusion of late of open-air brick- 
making—in some sort an agricul- 
tural process, that is, tothe extent 
of being similarly dependent on the 
seasons and the weather. Why 
not take one step more and extend 
it to field labour? What theo. 
retical or practical difficulties inter. 
vene? With the philosophy and 
history of this question we 
have already occupied ourselves at 
some length. It is an entirely false 
analogy that places the employ- 
ments of agriculture and manufac. 
ture on a common basis, and the 
answer primarily resides in that 
fact. Even in the case cited, of 
brickmaking, what occurs there is 
a process of manufacture, a handi- 


-eraft, employed in the production 


of the finished article: it is not an 
involuntary act of Nature; the 
bricks do not grow. It might be 
replied, perhaps, that reaping or 
ploughing is just as much a handi- 
craft, on the grounds that they also 
demand human skill and effort ; but 
that is not the point. Cover inthe 
brickfield, and work may go on un- 
intermittently all the year round, 
and bricks be produced as many as 
are desired. But do what you will 
with the cornfield, and yet the har- 
vest will only appear in its own 
season; the crop will be fit to be 
gathered just then, and at no other 
time : you cannot to any appreciable 
extent either hasten or retard it, 
even as you cannot indefinitely 
increase its quantity. 

So, too, will it be found with the 
practical difficulties in the way of 
the proposal. They have but to be 
stated to appear all but self-evident. 
It is admirable for a child in 4 
factory to go half a day to school 
and work half a day in a mill; 
every requirement of education, 
most properly so called, seems thus 
to be served atonce; and theconsun- 
mation is easily attainable, owing to 
the precise regularity of factory 
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life. But to the labour of the fields 
such a system would be as certainly 
inapplicable. The schools could not 
be so thickly planted in rural 
districts as to be always easily 
accessible, nor are the means of 
knowing the exact hour of the day 
invariably at command. At certain 
seasons of the year, too, it is allowed 
that the system should have to be 
suspended altogether, while at 
others, when the child was idle, 
extra school time might be made ; 
and what does this amount to but 
the very system of the Agricultural 
Children’s Act—of so many aggre- 
gate attendances in the year? 
If, then, the system which is most 
suitable is already in existence 
under one name, what is the good 
of reintroducing it under another, 
to the certain confounding, too, of 
pre-existing systems dealing with 
other forms of labour? Neither is 
the opposite view much served by 
suggesting the adoption of the 
modified half-time principle (which 
a recent Factory Act has made 
optional)—of alternate day attend- 
ances; or even the less defensible 
workshop system of ten hours’ 
schooling weekly. The periods of 
great activity in agricultural work 
extend over a day and over a week, 
and that is what must be provided 
for. After all, it should not require 
80 very much argument to convince 
us that life in the country is very 
different from life in towns, and 
that we cannot always send our 
children to day-schools, should the 
former be our fate, even if we wish 
to do so. The half-time system, 
whether daily, alternate daily, or 
weekly, was devised and is fitted 
for a wholly different set of circum- 
stances from these, and no amount 
of patching, wrenching, or padding 
will make the two reconcilable. 
Other parts of the machinery of 





* The keeping a register of names, for 
rules in a conspicuous place; selecting a 
hours of labour, &c. ‘ 
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these Acts are even less likely to 
show to advantage when trans- 
planted to rural districts ;? in fact, 
they could not be so transplanted 
without being also transformed, and 
that to the extent of a total trans- 
formation. What the difference is 
between working the statute under 
a designation proper to itself, and 
tacking it on to other statutes with 
which it is in no harmony—or 
rather where the advantage of the 
latter course lies—it is not easy to 
see. The Agricultural Children’s 
Act, whatever its genesis, is now an 
adult child of the British Legislature, 
stunted truly in its utility, but 
possessing within itself its own 
capacities for good or evil. By its 
fitness for its own work it should 
stand or fall. If interference with 
farm labour is really urgently 
demanded, let it be of a kind suited 
to the necessities of the case; if it 
is not urgently demanded, let no 
such interference occur. Similarly, 
if indirect compulsory education is 
to be applied to the children of the 
agricultural class, let it be in a 
form that is at all events feasible, 
in such an one, namely, as the 
Agricultural Children’s Act itself 
provides. 

Two questions, naturally sug- 
gested by these last remarks, remain 
for discussion—questions which 
probably go more deeply to the 
root of the matter than any that we 
have yet passed in review. First, 
is there now any necessity for 
introducing indirect compulsion 
into the rural districts in face of 
the universal direct compulsion that 
we are promised? Second, is there 
any need of protective labour 
legislation for farm labour at all? 
The first touches the skirts of 
another very large and very im- 
portant question, that, namely, of 
the comparative advantages of these 


instance; exhibiting an abstract of the 
public clock by which to regulate the 
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two systems themselves, a question 
which is without the scope of this 
paper. Passing it by then, and 
keeping strictly to our subject, we 
are decidedly of opinion that the 
necessity for an Agricultural 
Children’s Act would be very 
greatly modified if a system of 
direct compulsory education were 
universal throughout the country. 
If young children were obliged to be 
at school, they could not also be at 
work at the same time, and further, 
the idle and vagrant would not 
escape scot-free as they do now. 
We are aware that this does not 
touch the difficulty of infantile 
labonr; but neither does the Agri- 
cultural Children’s Act itself, at 
least in anything like an efficient 
manner. By that Act, an ‘em- 
ployer’ is forbidden to employ a 
child under eight years of age, but 
a ‘parent’ is not, and we have 
already seen how extensive the 
definition of ‘parent’ is. Prac- 


tically speaking, it is not likely that 


any child under eight years of age 
would be employed by anybody but 
its parent, as it is not easy to see 
of what use its services would be to 
another person. Or, if at periods 
of great pressure, such as harvest 
or seed time, it were to be hired out 
for work, there is nothing in the 
present law to forbid that. The 
eighth section of the Act gives 
power to the magistrates of any 
Petty Sessional division of a county 
to suspend all its provisions at any 
time for a period not exceeding 
eight weeks, a latitude which would 
surely meet all such contingencies. 
It is precisely, then, when the child 
is most in need of legislative pro- 
tection that the legislative pro- 
tection is withdrawn. An enact- 
ment of simply one clause, forbidding 
any child under eight years of age 
to be employed at any time in field 
labour, whether for wages or not, 
united to’a ‘system of direct com- 
pulsory attendance at school for all 
above that age, would be far more 
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efficient in securing both the objects 
professedly desired. And beyond 
this it has not, we think, been 
clearly made out that any restrictive 
legislation is called for. It is not 
necessary to forbid night work, 
because agricultural labour ends 
with the daylight; it is not 
necessary to make provision for 
ventilation, because Nature provides 
that. As regards the circumstances 
of associated labour, those are dealt 
with by the Agricultural Gangs 
Act. Whether, then, tne system of 
education to be introduced be by 
direct or indirect compulsion, we 
think the provisions affecting labour 
merely need to be at all events 
but very simple. And this brings us 
back again by still another route 
to the contemplation of the essen- 
tial differences between manufac- 
turing and agricultural industry. 
The theory of the Factory Acts has 
been to protect youthful labourers 
from periods of great activity in 
business, when their energies are 
the most likely to be overtaxed by 
too long hours and too close appli- 
cation. The theory of the Agri- 
cultural Children’s Act has been 
to protect them at all other times, 
to resolutely discourage hard work 
when hard work is not likely to be 
demanded of them, but as soon as 
they are called upon for greater 
efforts than ordinary, then to with- 
draw all control and leave them to 
their fate. When such are the 
diverse objects aimed at, surely it 
would be better to acknowledge 
them at once, instead of proposing 
to confound them together. Surely 
it would be easier to simplify the 
Agricultural Children’s Act by 
leaving out all unnecessary and 
contradictory conditions, than to 
introduce new complications from 
other Acts, unsuited to it, and to 
the good work which in its own 
sphere it has to do. 

As to who should be empowered 
to superintend its operation, we 
have already expressed an opinion 
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that it should not be the police. 
It will be readily gathered, too, 
from our argument that we do not 
think it should be the Inspectors 
of Factories. If there is no neces- 
sary connexion between the labours 
of manufacture and agriculture 
farther than that labour is a factor 
common to both, so is there no 
natural reason why the factory de- 
partment should extend its dominion 
over the fields. And there are 
many practical reasons why it 
should not. The multiplication of 
various methods of procedure in 
the same centre of administration, 
even when applying to varying and 
different occupations, is in itself a 
thing to be avoided. It weakens 
the powers of the administrators ; 
it imperils the respect in which 
their impartiality should be held; 
it generates discontent in the minds 
of those legislated for, by exposing 
side by side and in the strongest 
light anomalies of treatment, which, 
however useful and even necessary 
in themselves, have not always the 
appearance of being so. Besides, 
it would be altogether a different 
sort from their ordinary duty that 
would be thus thrust upon them, 
and, if a different sort of duty, why 
not a different sort of men to 
perform it? Mines have already a 
separate inspecting body of their 
own: there is surely as much dif- 
ference between a field and a factory 
as between a factory and a mine. 
The proper department to take 
action in the matter would be one 
which we do not, however, in this 
country possess, a department of 
Agriculture. If we had a Minister 
or even an Under-Secretary of 
State for Agriculture, upon him the 
solution of the problem would 
rightfully devolve. In the absence 
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of that, the Local Government 
Board might be induced to add 
this to its other multifarious duties, 
or there might even be a separate 
department at the Home Office. 
Boards of Guardians, which would 
at first sight seem excellently quali- 
fied for the office, are not, we fear, 
to be trusted. It was fonnd, when 
the administration of the Work- 
shops Act was placed in the hands 
of local authorities, that they almost 
universally failed or omitted to 
carry out its provisions. We should 
anticipate the same difficulty in the 
country unions: they would be un- 
willing to enforce a law against 
their apparent (though not real) 
interests, and it would not be easy 
to compel them. 

The present position, indeed, of 
the Agricultural Children’s Act 
shows how little is to be expected 
from local effort. Any arrange- 
ment must, after all, ultimately 
hinge upon whether the educa- 
tion of the children is to be by 
direct or indirect compulsion. If 
the former, there will presumedly 
be a proper organisation provided 
for carrying that system into effect, 
and very little more than this would 
be necessary for all reasonable re- 
quirements under the Act. If the 
latter, a staff of officials must, no 
doubt be procured from somewhere, 
to require that the law shall not be 
suffered to remain, as it is at pre- 
sent, a dead letter. In either case, 
we trust that no mere love of uni- 
formity, and no false analogy, will 
blind our legislators to the very 
different character and requirements 
of two very different kinds of labour, 
and that the mistake will not be 
committed. of fusing the Factory 
Acts and the Agricultural, Chil- 
dren’s Act in one. 


Wuatety Cooke Taror. 


BONIVARD, ‘THE PRISONER OF CHILLON.’ 


F the thousands of tourists who 
every summer pass through 
Geneva, how many bring away any 
other recollection of it than that of 
a semicircle of sumptuous hotels, 
pensions, cafés, and shops fringing 
the end of a smiling lake, with the 
‘blue and arrowy Rhone’ rushing 
through it, and flanked on the one 
side by the forest-clad Jura, on the 
other by the long ridges of the 
Saléve and the Voirons, with the 
distant mass of Mont Blanc shining 
between the two last-named moun- 
tains? And yet those who, either 
from choice or from necessity, have 
sojourned there for a while know 
that behind the busy quays and the 
Rue du Rhéne, and all the turmoil 
of arriving and departing tourists, 
there rises a medieval city, with 
its tortuous lanes, its lofty houses 
and high-pitched gables; its recol- 
lections of old ecclesiastical days, 
when a Prince-Bishop endeavoured 
—not always successfully—to con- 
trol a wild democracy ; its Rue de 
l’Enfer, leading through the Rue du 
Purgatoire into the Rue de Paradis; 
its Rue des Chanoines, where Cal- 
vin lived after the canons had 
shaken the dust off their feet as 
they quitted the rebellious city ; its 
streets, many of them far too steep 
for any vehicle to ascend: all lead- 
ing up to the Vatican of Protes- 
tantism, the historic St. Pierre, more 
impressive in its stern simplicity 
than if it glowed with all the glory 
of the ancient worship. 

Geneva, indeed, boasts a history 
such as few European cities can 
rival, And in our modern days, 
when the old idea of the city as an 
independent State is being forgotten, 
it may be instructive to look back 
upon the incessant struggles for 
liberty, now against the Bishop, now 
against the Pope, now against the 


Duke of Savoy, now against the 
French invaders, and almost in our 
own day against an intestine oli- 
garchy, which have been witnessed 
on this narrow yet not ignoble stage. 
The following sketch is intended 
simply as an attempt to interest 
English readers and travellers in 
something more than the outward 
beauties of Geneva. 

It is curious that a man who 
played a really prominent part in 
the history of his time should owe 
his celebrity in modern times to a 
poem based on an incident in his 
life to which in his autobiography 
he scarcely alludes, and written in 
apparently entire ignorance of his 
history. Yetsoitis. Byron wrote 
the ‘Prisoner of Chillon’ when 
confined to his inn by wet weather, 
after a visit to the famous dungeon, 
when he was aware only of the 
fact—which is all that most people 
know now—that Bonivard was 
chained to a pillar for four years by 
order of the Duke of Savoy. On 
this modest foundation of historical 
fact the poet raised the superstruc- 
ture of his ‘ Prisoner of Chillon.’ 

Mine has been the fate of those 

To whom the goodly earth and air 

Are bann’d and barr’d—forbidden fare ; 

But this was for my father's faith, 

I suffer'd chains and courted death : 

That father perish’d at the stake 

For tenets he would not forsake ; 

And for that same his lineal race 

In darkness found a hiding-place. 


To represent Francis Bonivard as 
an hereditary Protestant, as suffering 
imprisonment rather than betray 
the faith for which his father suf- 
fered martyrdom, is as grotesque & 
perversion of the truth as could 
well be imagined. He was, in fact, 
himself a signal instance of the 
abuses of the Church which pro- 
duced the Reformation ; and though 
in his later years he acquiesced in the 
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changes which had come abont, yet it 
was not till after the hope of his 
gains was gone, and even to the 
last he seems to have been as lax in 
his religious observances under Cal- 
vin as he probably had been under 
the Pope ; he was, in fact, a man of 
the world, accommodating himself 
as well as he could to the religion 
which happened to be uppermost, 
‘Parcus cultor et infrequens,’ 
whether the cult was Catholic or 
Protestant, in his heart preferring 
the old régime, because under it he 
had a rich priory, and could do as 
he liked, whereas under the new 
he was dependent on the generosity 
of the Council at Geneva, and was, 
moreover, liable to have his domestic 
arrangements made the subject of 
inconvenient investigation ;' clear- 
sighted enough to see which way 
the world was going, and with 
enough of nobility of nature to 
take the side of the many against 
the few, but not made of the stuff 
from which martyrs are produced. 
And, further, the two brothers 
whom Byron makes the sharers of 
his dungeon, and whose lingering 
death he watches in helpless agony, 
areanentireinvention. It is a pity 
that Byron should have written 
with so little knowledge of his 
subject, for there was in the life of 
Bonivard plenty of material for a 
poem. 

Francis Bonivard was born in or 
about the year 1497, at Seyssel, 
then apparently, as now, forming 
part of the Genevese territory.? 
At the end of the fifteenth century 
Geneva possessed the advantages, 
and was exposed to the dangers, of 
an independent state surrounded 
by more powerful neighbours. For 
many years the Emperor had ac- 
knowledged its independence under 
the sovereignty of its elective 
Bishop; but the Pope was con- 
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tinually intriguing to secure the 
nomination of the Bishop, and the 
Bishop to transfer the supreme 
authority from the people to him- 
self. But the Republic had a more 
formidable enemy than Emperor, 
or Pope, or Bishop in the Duke of 
Savoy. The very position of Geneva, 
as commanding the route between 
Savoy on the one hand and Bur- 
gundy and the Pays de Vaud on 
the other, made the Duke grudge 
its independence; and a turbulent 
democracy is always an unwelcome 
neighbour to an autocratic sove- 
reign. He had by some means 
succeeded in gaining a footing in 
the Republic as holding a court of 
justice there, and had placed a 
Vidomne (vice-dominum) on the 
island in the Rhone. But the elec- 
tion of the Bishop by the citizens 
was the key of their position; and 
at last, by the aid of the Pope, the 
Duke had succeeded in wresting 
this from them. He caused a 
kinsman of his own,® the illegiti- 
mate son of a prelate, to be made 
Bishop; and now the unhappy 
citizens found themselves between 
the upper and the nether millstone. 
But the spirit of liberty was too 
strong to be crushed out. Bands 
of patriotic youths, unable to resist 
openly, kept up a spirit of secret 
insubordination in the city, and, 
under the title of Enfans de la Ville, 
annoyed the Duke’s functionaries 
by small acts of lawlessness, while 
they were careful to give no handle 
for proceedings against them. 
Among these was Francis Bonivard. 
It is indeed greatly to his credit 
that he was found on the side of 
the people, for all his interests lay 
in the direction of the Duke and 
the Bishop. His uncle had been 
Prior of the important monastery 
of St. Victor; and before his death 
he resigned this apparently wealthy 


' Extraits du Registre du Conseil de Genéve, Jan. 29, 1537. 
_ * Genéve et les Suisses. Par Amedée Roget. Also an article on Genéve au 16me siécle, 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 1869. 
* In 1513, Genéve, par R. Rey. 
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preferment in favour of the youth- 
ful Francis, then only thirteen 
years old. But although, besides 
the Priory of St. Victor, Bonivard 
held also a Canonry of St. Pierre, 
he was never ordained; he might 
have had a voice in the chapter if 
he would have beer made priest, 
but this he always refused, and 
held his preferments, as was common 
at that time, as mere beneficia. 
As prior, he ranked next to the 
Bishop; his private and ecclesias- 
tical property made him an im- 
portant personage; yet he risked 
both his preferment and his liberty 
in the popular cause. At last, in 
1519, the Duke visited Geneva in 
person; in conjunction with the 
Bishop he set about to restore 
tranquillity and order by imprison- 
ing, torturing, beheading, and 
hanging the supporters of the 
popular party, ‘ en sorte que c’était 
une pitié.’ At this juncture the 
connection between Bonivard’s head 
and his shoulders was very far from 
secure; but he escaped disguised 
as a monk (though he was a prior, 
the monastic dress seems to have 
been an unusual one with him), 
and thus saved his life, though he 
lost his priory. After some years, 
indeed, he succeeded by an appeal 
to the Pope in getting his priory 
restored; but as the Duke refused 
to allow him to receive its revenues, 
which unfortunately arose from 
Jands in the territory of Savoy, it 
is probable that he set but little 
value on the title and the ecclesias- 
tical position. At this time, indeed, 
he appears to have been in con- 
siderable straits; his own property 
being practically lost to him, his 
only ostensible means of living 
consisted in a small allowance 
which he received from the Gene- 
vese Republic; and it is hardly 
likely that he received any assist- 
ance from his own family, with 
whom his intercourse seems for a 
long time to have almost ceased. 
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At last, however, in 1530, Boni- 
vard applied to the Duke of Savoy 
for a safe conduct to go to visit his 
aged mother at Seyssel. During 
his absence a slanderous story was 
circulated in Geneva, that he had 
gone to carry on an intrigue with 
the Duke against the liberties of 
the Republic. The calumny so far 
succeeded in its object, that Boni- 
vard was afraid to return, and out- 
stayed the six months for which 
his safe conduct was available. He 
applied for a renewal, which was 
given, apparently in ambiguous 
form; he left Seyssel, probably in- 
tending to go to Freiburg, at that 
time closely allied to Geneva, but 
in passing through the territory of 
Vaud he fell into an ambuscade of 
the Duke’s retainers, by whom he 
was carried off to Chillon. 

And now began the six years’ 
imprisonment which, though to the 
prisoner himself it may well have 
seemed, as he wrote his autobio- 
graphy in his old age, simply an 
incident in an adventurous and 
chequered life, has by a curious 
caprice of fortune rescued his name 
from oblivion some three centuries 
later, and drawn thousands of 
visitors to the dungeon where he 
was confined. For the first two 
years he seems to have been treated 
with respect and consideration, and 
to have lived with the governor of 
the castle; but in 1532 the Duke 
himself visited Chillon, and ordered 
him to be confined in the well- 
known ‘sonuterrain,’ somewhat 
below the level of the lake, into 
which scanty rays of light struggle 
through the barred windows, and 
where the tourist with difficulty 
deciphers the lines which his hand- 
book duly quotes, 


Chillon, thy prison is a holy place, 


and gazes with reverence on the 
footprints worn in the rock by the 
prisoner of whose existence he has 
just for the first time heard. 





* Noget. Genéve et les Sutsses. 
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Here, then, Bonivard languished 
for four years, not by any means @ 
martyr for Protestantism, nor even 
for liberty, but a victim of circum- 
stances, who had fallen into the 
snare of a powerful enemy, whose 
interest it was to keep him ont of 
mischief. True, if he had been 
content to side from the first with 
the Duke against the Republic, he 
might have kept his priory, and he 
would never have been the prisoner 
of Chillon: he deserves the credit of 
having chosen the weaker, though 
the nobler side, and of having suf- 
fered for it; yet it is difficult to 
credit him with any very ex- 
alted form of self-devotion. Like 
Chaucer’s monk, he 


Helde after the newe world the trace ; 


he saw that the cause of liberty 
was destined to prevail, he chose 
his side accordingly, and he had 
nobility of mind enough not to 
desert it when tobe faithful to it 
entailed suffering and loss. At 
length, on March 29, 1536, the 
castle was taken by the united 
forces of Berne and Geneva ; in the 
words of the Genevese Registers, 
‘Nos gens y ont trouvé Messire F. 
Bonivard et autres pris sur la foi des 
gentils, et le peuple s’est bien réjoui 
de leur libération.’® Bonivard was 
brought in triumph to Geneva; but 
it was to a very different Geneva 
from that which he had quitted 
some seven years before the Refor- 
mation. The Reformation, like one 
of those torrents which, long pent 
up in the recesses of the mountains, 
at length burst their barriers and 
carry all beforethem, had in those few 
years passed over Geneva, and swept 
away well-nigh all the old land- 
marks. The Bishop was gone; 
the canons, priests, monks were 
gone; the Duke’s Vidomne was 
gone; and the ecclesiastical bene- 
fices, of which Bonivard had en- 
joyed a comfortable share, were 
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gone also. There was no more 
Priory of St. Victor, no more 
Canonry of St. Pierre for him; 
henceforth he must live as he could. 
The Council of Geneva was not 
unmindful of his services to their 
cause, but the Republic was poor, 
and money was urgently needed 
for purposes of defence; Bonivard 
could only obtain the rights of citi- 
zenship, a house to live in, and a 
small pecuniary allowance. After 
a while, finding himself unable to 
live, he complained to the Bernese 
of his treatment at the hands of 
their allies; and on their interven- 
tion the Council granted him a 
yearly pension of 140 écus d’or, 
besides 800 to pay his debts. But 
he must have found the Geneva of 
Calvin a very different place to live 
in from the Geneva of old days. 
The Council now exercised a vigi- 
lant supervision over the domestic 
life of the citizens. In January 
1537, less than a year after his re- 
turn, Bonivard was cited before the 
Council for irregularity of conduct, 
and was ordered to make a change 
in his establishment. Frequently 
afterwards he was cited for various 
offences—sometimes he was excom- 
municated ; sometimes he was repri- 
manded. Once, having received 
into his house in his later years, 
when he might have supposed that 
no scandal could have arisen, a 
person, formerly a nun, to whom 
he was under promise of mar- 
riage, he was punished, not by im- 
prisonment, but by enforced atten- 
dance at sermons on Sundays and 
Wednesdays. The Council may 
indeed have thought that this was 
the severest punishment they could 
inflict, for in the matter of atten- 
dance at church Bonivard was incor- 
rigible. And it gives one a curious 
insight into the state of things at 
Geneva when one finds a man past 
middle age, who had played an im- 
portant part in the affairs of his 


5 Registre du Conseil, 15 36. 
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time, summoned before the Council, 
like an undergraduate before the 
dean of his college, for insufficient 
attendance at Divine worship. As 
Prior of St. Victor, Bonivard, 
though not a priest, must no 
doubt have been a celibate; but 
in his later days at Geneva he 
made up for lost time, having 
married four times between his 
release in 1536 and his death in 
1570. His fourth wife, Catherine 
de Courtavone, was the person men- 
tioned above; her subsequent his- 
tory affords a terrible illustration 
of the stern discipline maintained 
at this time in the Republic. She 
was accused after her marriage 
with Bonivard of misconduct with 
an ex-monk; on their conviction, 
he was beheaded, and she sewn in 
a sack and thrown into the Rhone. 

It was probably in Bonivard’s 
later years, when the stirring scenes 
of his political life were over, that 
he turned his attention to literary 
work. We are told, indeed, that 
during his imprisonment at Chillon 
he composed ‘tant en latin qu’en 
frangais beaucoup de menues pensées 
et ballades ;’ but his Chronicles of 
Geneva,® a considerable work, re- 
lating chiefly to the history of his 
own times, was more likely to be 
composed during his long resi- 
dence in the city. He also wrote 
a book—apparently no longer ex- 
tant—against the old religion, in 
which we may conceive that he 
could be heartier in his attack on 
the old than in his defence of the 
new. Indeed, in another work, a 
history of the Popes of the day, 
entitled Advis et Devis de la Source 
de UV Idolétrie, he gives his opinion 
very plainly of the ‘ difformes ré- 
formateurs,’ as he calls them. ‘ Nous 
avons dit par ci-devant beaucoup 
de maux des papes et des leurs; 
mais quel bien pourrons-nous dire 
des notres? Ce monde est fait 4 
dos d’fine; si un fardeau penche 
d’un cdté et vous le voulez re- 
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dresser et le mettre au milien, il 
n'y demeurera guéres, mais penchera 
de l’autre. Aussi Cicéron en jla 
guerre citoyenne entre Pompée et 
César, requis d’un chacun cété 
disait, ‘‘ Quem fugiam scio, ad quem 
nescio.”’ Thus in matters of re- 
ligion Bonivard, though far inferior 
to Erasmus both in mind and cha- 
racter, yet seems to have occupied 
somewhat the same position, un- 
able to go heartily with either 
party—seeing the evils of the old 
too clearly to be a Conservative, 
and perceiving the dangers of the 
new too keenly to be a Reformer; 
standing somewhat apart, refusing 
to utter party cries of which he 
could discern the hollowness, and 
inclined to exclaim sadly, ‘A mad 
world, my masters!’ In politics, 
too, Bonivard was an eclectic; he 
declares that he had always pre- 
ferred a republic to a monarchy, 
especially a hereditary monarchy ; 
but he liked a democracy no better 
than a despotism, and seems to 
have been feeling after some kind 
of representative government which 
should avoid the tyranny both of 
the one and of the many. Some 
lines of his are extant which ex- 
press in admirably epigrammatic 
form the good-humoured cynicism 
of the man : 

Quand seront heureuses provinces, 

Royaumes, villes et villages ? 

Quand I’on fera sages les princes 

Ou (qu’est plus court) princes les sages. 

There is something in Bonivard 
which reminds one of Horace; but 
the ‘Epicuri de grege porcus’ was 
more at home in Pagan Rome than 
he would have been in Christian 
and Calvinist Geneva. We can 
fancy that if Horace had been com- 
pelled by a decree of the Senate 
to attend sermons twice a week, 
and to give up his. stroll on the 
Via Sacra on Sundays, he would 
have shrugged his shoulders and 
complied with as good a grace as 
he could, especially if he had been 


* Called by M. Rey, ‘ La source la plus précieuse de notre histoire.’ 
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in receipt of a yearly stipend on 
account of his good service at 
Philippi; but he would have been 
likely to take a less genial view 
of men and things, and to conceal 
a cynical contempt under a decent 
outward conformity. Times of 
violent change are sure to produce 
this effect upon some characters ; 
men who can see two sides to a 
question can rarely be eager re- 
formers or zealous party leaders: 
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their place is rather to criticise, to 
moderate, to mediate if possible 
between extreme views. Such men 
must needs stand aloof from the 
battle; but it is in the battle that 
great deeds are done. Bonivard 


and Erasmus could see the weak as 
well as the strong side of the Re- 
formation ; but Calvin and Luther 
fought the 
freedom. 


battle of religious 
R. E. B. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 


By Proressor G. G, Ramsay (University or Giasaow), 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


UR examination into the present 
position and prospects of 
Secondary education in Scotland 
has led us to two main conclusions : 
1st. That, in spite of the fact 
that the material both of boys and 
teachers is of high quality, the re- 
sults produced by the system are 
meagre and unsatisfactory, not only 
in each department of knowledge 
taken by itself, but also as regards 
the general training and develop- 
ment of the scholars’ minds as a 
whole. 

2nd. That an indispensable con- 
dition of any great improvement 
in the character of the work done 
by the schools as a whole is the 
general adoption of certain improve- 
ments in system, and in the mode 
and amount of payments to teachers, 
which have already been adopted 
with great success by some of the 
best schools. 

3rd. That these improvements 
cannot be introduced without a con- 
siderable addition to the income of 
the schools, and that in consequence 
the whole question is essentially 
one of money. Whichever way we 
turn in search of means of improve- 
ment, need of money stares us in 
the face; and the great question of 
the hour is, how is that money to be 
obtained ? 

To one portion of our subject we 
were unable to do justice in a former 
article from want of space—that 
relating to the emoluments of the 
masters. It is a matter of primary 
importance. The whole success of 
a system of education depends upon 
the quality and character of the 
teachers. To fill such positions 


ably, not only good men are wanted, 
but the best that can be got; and 
if the teaching profession cannot 
compete on equal terms with other 
professions in regard to the career 
which it opens up to those who 
adopt it, it is vain to expect that 
the best intellect of the country 
will continue to be attracted to it. 
During the last ten or twenty years 
the expenses of living have nearly 
doubled, and in every other pro. 
fession the scale of emoluments has 
largely risen: has there been any- 
thing like a proportionate rise in 
the incomes earned by teachers? 
It cannot be said that there has. 
The Education Commissioners in 
1868 reported that, leaving out 
of view one or two exceptional 
cases, the scale of emoluments 
amongst the Middle-class Schools as 
a whole might be said to range 
from 1201. to 3001. perannum. And 
in reference to the Higher Class 
Public Schools constituted by the 
Education Act of 1872—the eleven 
picked schools of Scotland—the 
Board of Education for Scotland, in 
their Report for 1875, p. xxxvi, 
say : 

The salaries paid to teachers in those 
schools are, for the most part, very mo- 
derate. There appears to be only one case 
of high pay—namely, that of the English 
master in the Glasgow High School, who 
drew last year 1,177/. from fees, of which 
he had to pay 10o0/. as retiring allowance 
to his predecessor. The Rector of the 
Edinburgh High School drew 759/.; and 
there are perhaps a dozen cases of salaries 
ranging from 400/. to 500/. a year. The 
rest are from 100. to 300l. or less. It is 
clear that the absence of endowment in the 
Higher Class Schools of Scotland prevents 
these schools, as a rule, from offering posi- 
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tions which would form an inducement to a 
career of learning. 

And these are the picked schools 
of the country. In the remainder 
of the Secondary Schools, as we 
have seen, the average emoluments 
of the masters are on the scale of 
the lower sums here mentioned. It 
is simply a scandal that in a town 
of first-rate importance like Paisley, 
an excellent scholar, like the late 
Rector of the Grammar School, 
should have laboured successfully 
for forty years, and sent up many 
excellent scholars to the University, 
on a pittance of some 2o0ol. a year. 

On this point the Schools Enquiry 
Commissioners say : 


In all education, the importance of at 
least the head-master in the school being a 
really able man, cannot be overestimated. 
If the income of a head-master of a first- 
class school be less than 1,000/. a year, or 
of a second-class school less than 500/. to 
6ool, a year, it is quite certain that high 
ability will not be attracted to such labo- 
rious and exhausting work. 


Let us contrast with this the case 
we have just cited, or that of the 
new academy just established in 
the thriving town of Kilmarnock. 
‘The academy,’ say the School 
Board in their advertisement, ‘is to 
be the principal school in the place, 
and to furnish a first-class educa- 
tion in all departments.’ It is to 
hold 696 scholars; the head-master 
‘besides taking an intelligent super- 
vision of all the departments,’ is 
to teach, all the classics, all the 
modern languages, and, perhaps, 
also English Composition and Lite- 
rature. And for all this he is to get 
300l. perannum, witha possibleaddi- 
tion of from 5ol. to 1501. per annum, 
according as the school succeeds. 
In another excellent academy, the 
head-master, with asalary probably 
still more slender, has to teach, with 
the belp of one young assistant, 
no less than five Latin classes, 
three Greek classes, three French 
classes, and two German. Until 
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the Scottish public learn what 
teaching means, that high mental 
and moral qualifications are needed 
for a schoolmaster’s work, and that 
these, as in other pursuits, are not 
to be secured except by paying for 
them their fair worth, really high 
educational results cannot. be looked 
for. 

We have thus discussed one by 
one the defects of our Scottish 
Secondary School system, and 
pointed out the remedies which 
must be applied if those defects 
are to be removed. It has been 
necessary to dwell at length 
upon this part of the subject in 
consequence of the fact that public - 
attention has never yet in Scotland 
been decisively directed to it; and 
@ vigorous movement in the direc- 
tion of reform and improvement 
cannot be expected to set in until 
the public are alive to the fact 
that, if fairly compared with the 
Secondary Schools of England 
and the Continent, the Scottish 
Schools are not producing results 
with which the nation ought to be 
satisfied, and cannot be expected 
to produce them until their de- 
ficiencies are supplied. The view 
here taken of the work of the schools 
is founded upon facts which speak 
for themselves, and is, as we have 
seen, abundantly confirmed in every 
particular by the exhaustive reports 
of the various Education Com-. 
missioners. The various evils re- 
sulting from the present state of 
things are well pointed out in the 
final Report of the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners, chap. vi. They 
justly point out that it is not so 
much the number of those studying 
the higher subjects, as the quality 
of the work they do, which is un- 
satisfactory. With the exception 
of seven or eight schools, they 
inform us that the work actually 
done in the highest classes of the 
Burgh and other schools of the 
kind ‘is not in advance of that 
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usually given in the middle forms 
of the great Public Schools of 
England’—a statement more than 
confirmed by the facts brought 
forward in our former article. But 
the Commissioners, while fully 
alive to the present unsatisfactory 
state of the Secondary education of 
the country, appear to be under 
the impression that the provisions 
of the Education Act of 1872 
may do much to improve it; and 
as they enlarge upon the benefits 
which may be expected to flow 
from the provisions contained in 
that Act for the management and 
organisation of the so-called Higher 
Class Schools, it will be well to 
consider how far those expectations 
have any solid foundation. 

The Act provides that certain 
schools should be regarded as being 
specially devoted to the higher 
education, and lays down certain 
principles for their management. 
Such schools are to be relieved as 
far as found practicable by the 
School Boards from the duty of 
furnishing elementary instruction, 
‘so that the funds and revenues of 
such higher-class school, and the 
time of the teachers, may be more 
exclusively applied to giving in- 
struction in the higher branches ;’ 
a common fee-fund is to be estab- 
lished, so as to prevent the com- 
petition which has often prevailed 
amongst the masters of a school; 
and the Boards are empowered to 
employ competent persons to con- 
duct annual examinations of the 
schools, and to pay them out of the 
school fund. These provisions are 
all admirable in themselves, but 
they cannot be effectually carried 
out without a considerable addition 
to the expenses of a school, and to 
meet those expenses the Act makes 
no provision. The only particular 
in which the sacred principle, so 
dear to a certain type of Liberals 
in this country, so entirely foreign 
to the practice of those countries 
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which we should most desire to 
imitate—that no national money 
should be expended on secondary 
education—is broken through, is in 
the matter of the payment of the 
annual examiners, which may be 
made out of the school fund. And 
these examinations have already 
been productive of the greatest 
good. But in all other respects the 
eleven Higher Class Schools, while 
supplied by the Act with excellent 
hints as to the principles on which 
such schools should be organised, 
are left to make their bricks with- 
out straw. Nay, more: the ve 

substitute for straw which they 
have hitherto used is to be taken 
away from them. It is provided 
that in all such schools the teaching 
of elementary subjects shall be as 
far as possible eliminated, ‘ so that 
the funds and revenues of such 
schools may be more exclusively 
applied to giving higher instruc. 
tion.” We pass by the mockery 
of speaking of the ‘funds and re- 
venues’ of such schools when the 
Education Commissioners inform 
us that the total permanent en- 
dowment of all the Burgh and 
other Secondary Schools under the 
management of Town Councils, did 
not amount to 3,000/. a year; but 
the fact is, that in being deprived of 
their elementary departments many 
of these schools would be losing one 
of their main sources of supply for 
the teaching of the higher branches, 
A school cannot be carried on 
cheaply and efficiently unless the 
number of scholars be large ; and in 
none but the largest towns is the 
number of those learning the higher 
branches sufficient to make up a 
good-sized school. Again, the 
elementary subjects can be taught 
more cheaply, and in larger classes, 
than advanced subjects; and in 4 
well-organised school there should 
be a considerable margin of profit 
over from the proceeds of the 
elementary department {towards 
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meeting the greater expenses of the 
higher department. I have before 
me a carefully prepared statement 
of the income and expenditure of 
animportant SecondarySchool—the 
Ayr Academy—drawn up by the 
Rector, Dr. Macdonald; and his 
calculation is, that after making 
the most ample provision for the 
elementary department out of the 
fees specially drawn from it, there 
remains a clear surplus of 200l. a 
year, which represents the con- 
tribution made out of the profits in 
the elementary department towards 
the expenses of the higher. With- 
out this addition to its resources 
the higher department would be 
starved. And in addition to this 
there is this further advantage in 
an elementary department—that it 
serves as a feeder to the higher. 
Children doing well in the former 
are allowed to remain on in the 
latter, though they might not have 
been transferred to it from another 
school; while the instruction of the 
more promising children in the 
higher subjects is commenced at an 
earlier age, and with better prospect 
of continuous advance, than it 
would have been had they taken 
their full time in an elementary 
school, and after that been intro- 
duced, for the first time, to the so- 
called higher subjects. 

On this point we may quote the 
opinion of the Schools Enquiry 
Commissioners (Report, p. 147), 
though their remarks have a wider 
bearing than that of the subject 
we are here discussing : 

Next in importance to real ability in a 
master comes the presence of considerable 
numbers in a school. A small school is 
proportionately much more expensive than 
a large one, and it fails to give thorough 
stimulus to either scholars or master. 
The stir and dignity, the multiplied energy 
and mutual help of a large school are rarely 


compensated by any greater attention or 
more careful instruction in a small one. 


It appears, then, that the Act of 
1872, while pointing out the direc- 
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tion which reform should take in 
the Secondary Schools, has given 
no assistance whatever towards the 
realisation of such reform, with the 
single exception of permitting the 
examinations of the eleven Higher 
Class Schools to be paid for out of 
the rates. It fixed at their actual 
amount the contributions, such as 
they were, from the Common Good 
of Burghs, thus making them for 
the future incapable of increase. 
It handed over existing school 
buildings to the School Boards; 
but while permitting such buildings 
to be enlarged, or new buildings 
to be erected in their room at the 
expense of the school fund—an 
obligation formerly laid on the 
Burgh funds—it has made no pro- 
vision for the repair and main- 
tenance of such buildings, and 
there is no fund upon which such 
expenses can be charged. In other 
ways, too, the Act ignored the claims 
of higher instruction, recognised as 
these had been in the Bills pre- 
viously introduced ; and though an 
excellent and effective measure for 
its main purpose, that of providing 
universal elementary education, it 
bears too clearly the traces of 
having been produced under the 
influence of those ideas on the 
relation of the State to education 
which owed much of their influence 
—now gradually waning—to the 
advocacy of Mr. Lowe and his 
school, and which found their best 
expression in his famous reply to a 
deputation from the Scottish Uni- 
versities—‘ that all State aid to 
education must be looked upon as 
so much outdoor relief.’ 

But whatever the principles on 
which the Act was framed, the 
claims of higher instruction in 
Scotland to special recognition in 
any general educational measure 
were strong then, and they have 
lost none of their strength since. 
It has long been a guiding prin- 
ciple in our modern legislation 
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that wherever the State, in the 
exercise of its sovereign power, 
reconstructs or reforms, it must 
take account of existing facts, and 
must so modify the application of 
@ new principle as not to withdraw 
from the people as a whole, or 
from any considerable section of it, 
any common privilege or advantage 
which it has been for any length 
of time permitted to enjoy. That 
instinct of social and political 
continuity which is our national 
characteristic forbids any new-born 
doctrinaire principle to interfere 
with long-continued usage, and the 
constitutional and political principles 
to which as a nation we are most 
strongly attached are, like our Com- 
mon Law,founded not upon cut and 
dried theoriesof what ought to be, but 
are merely generalised and formu- 
lated statements of what has hitherto 
been. The very principle of which 


we are here speaking, that the assist- 
ance of the State should be extended 
only to elementary education, and 


that secondary education should be 
left to take care of itself, is not 
founded on any general considera- 
tions of the relation in which the 
State should stand to education, 
but is merely an apparently states- 
manlike way of stating the fact that 
in this country the State never has 
aided directly Secondary Schools, 
coupled with the feeling that it is 
inconvenient to admit more claims 
than absolutely necessary toa share 
of the public funds. The impor- 
tance of this question, and the ne- 
cessity of placing it in what appears 
to us its true light, must be our 
apology for treating it at some 
length. 

As a matter of mere principle, as 
has been well pointed out by a late 
writer in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
there is literally nothing to be said 
on behalf of the idea that the State 
should aid education at one stage 
only and not at another. It is a 
mere question of political expedi- 
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ency, not one to be settled by any 
arguments of an a priori character, 
but by such considerations as these : 
Is it a matter of national im. 
portance, or is it not, that a high 
standard of education should pre- 
vail throughout the country? Is 
it, or is it not, a matter of su- 
preme importance to the nation as 
a whole that systematic means 
should be afforded by which talent 
of whatever character, and in how- 
ever humble a rank it may be found, 
should be freely developed, and the 
best brain-power of the country 
thus rendered available to do the 
work of the nation, in whatever 
capacity, public or private? These 
questions can only be answered in 
one way, and amongst the thought- 
ful statesmen of every country, 
whether in Europe or in America, 
have only been answered in one 
way. Amongst ourselves, public 
opinion has been gradually ripening 
on the subject. A generation ago, 
it was thought as generally to be 
beyond the province of the State to 
provide elementary instruction as 
it is now by some to assist secon- 
dary; and we may safely predict 
that, a generation hence, the super- 
vision and, where necessary, the 
providing of education of every 
grade, from the highest to the 
lowest, will be looked uponas being as 
much within the legitimate province 
of the State, and as essential to a high 
state of national life, if not to our 
national existence, as the mainte- 
nance of justice or the support of 
the army or navy. No doubt it 
would not be wise for a practical 
politician ora Minister, in a coun- 
try like ours, to act at once as if 
public opinion here were as enlight- 
ened and far-seeing as in Prussia or 
America. A member of Parliament 
may hesitate, with a view to his 
constituents, to pledge himself to a 
policy involving considerable ex- 
penditure of money on objects to 
the importance of which the country 
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is not as yet sufficiently alive. But 
such a ground of conduct does not 
constitute a principle; it is merely 
a reason why, as a matter of prac- 
tical expediency, it may not be wise 
at a particular moment to attempt 
to move in a particular direction. 
As a matter of principle, the ques- 
tion must be decided on the grounds 
indicated above; and if we answer 
the questions there put, as they 
must be answered, in the affirma- 
tive, our ultimate decision must 
hang on these two considerations : 
First, granting the national impor- 
tance of maintainingahigh standard 
of education, secondary as well as 
elementary, throughout the country, 
and the legitimacy of using State 
funds for such a purpose, does this 
object bulk largely enough in im- 
portance, as compared with other 
objects of necessary national expen- 
diture, to justify the immediate 
application to it of public money ? 
And secondly, can this object be 
attained in no other way, or can it 
be left to the operation of the na- 
tural law of supply and demand ? 

It is, in fact, on this latter ground 
that the advocates of this so-called 
principle of no State funds for 
higher education have taken their 
stand; and in doing so they have 
practically surrendered the whole 
question at issue. Once granted 
that the supply of higher education 
must be left to the working of 
demand and supply, and it follows 
directly that if supply and demand 
fail, and are not found to furnish the 
country with higher education in 
such quantity and of such quality 
as it is desirable on national 
grounds for the country to possess, 
some other principle must be ap- 
pealed to. An advocate of the 
supply and demand principle must 
base his argument on this proposi- 
tion: Leave education to shift for 
itself, and it will be provided in 
exactly the proper quantity, and of 
exactly the proper quality. 
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Now that there does exist at pre- 
sent a demand for education of some 
sort, and that some sort of education 
will be provided in obedience to that 
demand, is not to be disputed; so 
that, to be fairly stated, the argu- 
ment must be stated thus: The 
effective demand for education on 
the part of the public gives the 
exact measure of the amount and 
type of education which it is desir- 
able, on national grounds, to see 
provided. In other words, the 
educational ideal for practical 
statesmen, as such, to aim at is 
precisely that which the natural 
demand, left to itself, will supply. 

Thus stated, the position is seen 
to be one which it requires no 
argument to overthrow, and which 
is contradicted in the most direct 
manner by both the experience 
and practice of every civilised 
nation. The plausibility which at- 
tends the doctrine is derived en- 
tirely from its association with the 
terms ‘ Free Trade’ and ‘ Demand 
and Supply’— terms of almost 
magic potency amongst the com- 
mercial classes of this country— 
and rests upon a completely false 
analogy. The principle of supply 
and demand applies only to those 
cases where the desire and the 
power of gratifying the desire on 
the part of the individual are the 
only tests that have to be applied, 
and where no injury is caused to 
the community at large in conse- 
quence of the desire remaining un- 
fulfilled. In such cases the indi- 
vidual is the sole judge; he knows 
what it is he wants, and the 
strength of his demand—supposing 
it to be an innocuous demand—is 
the only element that has to be 
taken into consideration in regard 
to the means to be taken to supply 
it. But in education it is other- 
wise. There is a demand for edu. 
cation, but it is not an effective 
demand. Education is not an 
article as to the quality of which 
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the mass of the people are capable 
of forming a judgment. It is not 
a palpable article to be judged by 
external tests, which alone the mass 
are capable of applying. Its effects 
are remote, not immediate, not cer- 
tain, but problematical. Amongst 
great masses of the population 
there is probably great doubt 
whether education is a thing worth 
having at all. In short, it lacks 
every one of those external tests by 
which the payer of a shilling can 
perceive that he obtains his shil- 
ling’s worth; while the supreme 
importance to the State of its being 
sought for and obtained in requisite 
quantity and quality is such that it 
cannot afford to run the risk of the 
supply running short in conse- 
quence of a deficiency of demand. 
In every essential purticular, 
therefore, the principle of supply 
and demand is seen to be inappli- 
cable to education. But it is un- 


necessary to argue further upon 
general grounds; we have only to 


appeal to the universal experience 
of the past. It is a simple fact 
that in no country and in no time 
has the demand for education left 
to itself proved sufficient to secure 
the supply of such an education as 
to a civilised community in modern 
times is simply a matter of necessity. 
And the higher the character of 
the education given, the less 
capable has it shown itself of 
being conducted, to any large 
extent, upon self-supporting prin- 
ciples. The highest class of all, 
no doubt, are so alive to the 
advantages of education that they 
are willing to pay the full cost 
price of the best education that is 
to be had; but the class that can 
afford to do this is comparatively 
small, and, as a matter of fact, 
in the great schools to which our 
wealthiest classes most resort, the 
education given is actually given 
below cost price, for such is un- 


doubtedly the effect of the great 
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endowments of the English Public 
Schools. Whether the balance re- 
quired to bring a sound secondary 
education within the reach of the 
best talent in the whole commu- 
nity, over and above what the reci- 
pients can afford to pay, is to be 
provided out of endowments, or 
voluntary subscription, or taxation, 
whether local or imperial, is beside 
the question, so far as our present 
purpose is concerned. If the na- 
tural working of the law of supply 
and demand does not place within 
the reach of the best talent of the 
country, high and low, as good an 
education as it is of supreme im- 
portance to the State to see pro- 
vided for it, and at such a cost as 
to make it available to the great 
body of those qualified to benefit by 
it, the whole supply and demand 
principle falls to the ground, and 
the sole question left is the prac- 
tical one of ways and means—from 
what available source is the extra 
cost of the education given, over 
and above what can be extracted 
from the recipients, to be provided? 

It is idle to attempt to draw a 
hard and fast line between Primary 
and Secondary education. No 
practical educationist can say where 
the one ends and the other begins; 
and the attempt in prectice to keep 
the two apart is injurious equally 
to both. It has been the fashion 
of late amongst those whose moral 
sense is offended by any application 
whatever of national funds to edu- 
cation, to justify the expenditure 
on the ground of the recent exten- 
sion of the franchise; in the cant 
phrase of the day, we must ‘ edu- 
cate our masters.’ If such a plea 
be seriously advanced, as affording 
the only ground for State aid to 
education, it is obvious that mere 
instruction in the use of the tools 
of education will not be sufficient 
for the purpose. An education, 
which furnishes the citizen with 
nothing more than the means of 
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imbibing and disseminating what- 
ever ideas, good or bad, may come 
in his way, without furnishing him 
with the information or supplying 
the mental discipline which may 
enable him to distinguish between 
sound argument and sophism, will 
prove, to say the least of it, buta 
doubtful benefit to the community ; 
whereas, according to our present 
system, it is precisely at the point 
where the education given is ready 
to produce in the scholar those 
solid intellectual results for the 
sake of which alone it is of national 
importance to subsidise education 
at all, that the aid of the State is 
withdrawn altogether. Even within 
the limits prescribed the results are 
dwarfed by the consciousness that 
there is no connection between the 
lower and higher grades of educa- 
tion, and both teacher and scholar 
are deprived of that most potent 
stimulus—the influence of which 
has hitherto been so clearly marked 
in the best Parish Schools of Scot- 
land—which is derived from the 
knowledge that success in the Ele- 
mentary School affords a natural 
access to the Grammar School or 
the University, and so ultimately 
to success in life. On this point 
we may quote Mr. F. Adams’ work 
on the Free School System of the 
United States, p. 211 :! 

Experience has proved that elementary 
education flourishes most where the provision 
for higher education is most ample. If the 
elementary schools of Germany are the best 
in the world, it is owing in great measure 
to the fact that the higher schools are ac- 
cessible to all classes. In England not 
only have the aims of the elementary 
schools been educationally low and narrow, 
but an impassable gulf has separated the 
people’s schools from the higher schools of 
the country. In the United States the 
common schools have always produced the 
best results where the means of higher 
education have been most plentiful. 


In entire accordance with the 
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spirit of the above remarks is the 
following passage from the Boston 
School Report for 1874, p. 398: 


The common school is always feeble and 
inefficient where high schools, accademies, 
and colleges are wanting. Educational 
science teaches that educational improve- 
ment works from the top downwards, and 
not from the bottom upwards. It was, 
therefore, with the wisest foresight that the 
Prussian Government, in undertaking the 
regeneration of the State through education, 
after the crushing defeat of Jena, began by 
the establishment of the great Frederick 
William University at Berlin. Since 
Sadowa, Austria is following this example 
of developing, strengthening, and liberalis- 
ing the higher education, not only for its 
own sake, but as a means of promoting 
general intelligence throughout the schools. 
Our own history affords a striking illustra- 
tion of this principle. Harvard College 
was, for a long period, the mainspring of 
the success of the common schools of Mas- 
sachusetts. 


And on this principle we find 
that in the United States the pro- 
gramme of the Elementary School 
is usually framed in the anticipa- 
tion that a considerable number of 
scholars will pass on to the High 
School, and from thence again a 
fair proportion to the College or 
University. 

In all probability, the idea that 
Secondary education is not a legi- 
timate and even necessary object 
of national expenditure would 
never have been developed into a 
political principle but for the mag- 
nificent educational endowments 
of England, which, until a com- 
paratively recent period, have suf- 
ficed to meet the demand for a 
higher education—a demand hardly 
extending below the higher classes. 
of society. To the chief of those 
endowments the English people 
applied, in their peculiar way, their 
national genius for quiet develop- 
ment and social organisation, and 
withont the intervention of the 


1 Chapman and Hall. 1875. 
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Legislature produced in their great 
Public Schools that remarkable 
system of school government and 
organisation which we know by 
the name of the English Public 
School system—a system which, 
with all its shortcomings in par- 
ticular respects, has stood the test 
of searching criticism when looked 
at in its main broad features, and 
stands forth not only as charac- 
teristically national, but as one of 
the most admirable, as it is cer- 
tainly the most original, of educa- 
tional phenomena. But that system 
is essentially aristocratic; it has 
developed the great educational 
endowments of the country entirely 
in accordance with the tastes, sym- 
pathies, and interests of the upper 
classes; it has carefully fostered 
and disseminated the idea that the 
higher education is the exclusive 
right of gentlemen, and has taught 
our governing classes to look upon 
the social value of a good educa- 
tion as one of its main advantages. 
When, therefore, Mr. Lowe declares 
that State aid to education is to be 
looked at merely as an equivalent 
to so much outdoor relief, he takes 
his stand upon the old narrow 
aristocratic platform, and declares 
that education is a social luxury 
which must be reserved for the 
exclusive benefit of the rich. But 
views like these cannot now main- 
tain their ground. Statesmen are 
beginning everywhere to recognise 
the fact that whatever mere phy- 
sical courage and enterprise may 
have been able to accomplish in 
the past, one of the main factors, 
if not the main factor, in the 
continued prosperity of a nation, 
in these days of complex civilisa- 
tion, is the disciplined intelligence 
of the great bulk of the community; 
and that if we permit ourselves to 
fall behind rival nations in this 
essential respect, we cannot hope to 
retain our place among them. It 
is not only a matter of national 
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concern, but of the very gravest 
national concern. We need, as a 
nation, all the intellectual power that 
is born amongst us; and that power 
is useless unless it is developed. 
We cannot trust only to the 
intellect of our well-to-do classes ; 
we cannot afford to allow humbly. 
born ability to take its chance of 
being able, by rare good fortune, to 
struggle out into usefulness and 
recognition; we must go to meet 
it, search it out wherever it is to be 
found, and, by acarefully organised 
system of graded education, placed 
within the reach of all such as are 
able to profit by it, do everything 
that is possible to swell the bulk 
and improve the quality of the 
national intelligence. If all this 
can be accomplished by voluntary 
agency or by a wise utilisation of 
endowments, good and well; but 
the end of such resources will soon 
be reached, and then, as a matter 
of national necessity, the taxpayer, 
national and local, must be appealed 
to, and where the principle of supply 
and demand fails, there the State 
must come in. 

The requirements of the country 
cannot be better stated than in the 
words of the Schools Enquiry Com- 
missioners’ Report, pp. 78, 79: 






The most urgent educational need of the 
country is that of schools. of the third 
grade—that is, of those which shall carry 
education up to the age of fourteen or fifteen. 
It is just here that the endowed schools 
appear most signally to fail, while nothing 
else takes their place. 

When it is considered how large a pro- 
portion of the population is included in 
these classes, it is evident that no other 
deficiency in our provision for education 
could well be more important. It is not 
only the case, however, that the number 
concerned is larger than that of any other 
class except the lowest, but that the wealth 
and prosperity of the country depend to so 
great a degree on the industry, and that 
industry on the intelligence, of those who 
are left thus uneducated. We have already 
made a special report on.the statements 
made to us regarding the inferior rate of 
progress said to be visible in British manu- 
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factures, when some of the productions of 
this country are compared with those that 
were sent by other nations to the Exhibi- 
tion at Paris. This is ascribed in some 
measure to a want of technical instruction 
jn our artisans, as well as in their employers 
and foremen. Such a want, however, would 
be a far less serious matter if it stood alone. 
But we are bound to add that our evidence 
appears to show that our industrial classes 
have not even that basis of sound general 
education on which alone technical instruec- 
tion can rest. It would not be difficult, if 
our artisans were otherwise well educated, 
to establish schools for technical instruction 
of whatever kind might be needed. But 
even if such schools were generally esta- 
blished among us, there is reason to fear 
that they would fail to produce any valuable 
results for want of the essential material, 
namely, disciplined faculties and sound 
elementary knowledge in the learners. In 
fact, our deficiency is not merely a deficiency 
in technical instruction, but, as Mr. Arnold 
indicates, in general intelligence, and unless 
we remedy this want we shall gradually 
but surely find that our undeniable supe- 
riority in wealth and perhaps in energy will 
not save us from decline. If we could pro- 
vide good schools for our artisans up to the 
age of fourteen, then those who showed ap- 

E titude for special industrial pursuits would 
be ina fit condition to enter on the needed 
special study. But our first object should be 
toenable the whole of this large population, 
whose education we are now considering, 
to cultivate their children’s understandings 
and make them really intelligent men. 
We need schools that shall provide good 
instruction for the whole of the lowest 
portion of what is commonly called the 
middle class, and we cannot overstate our 
sense of the importance of theneed. These 
are the schools that we have called schools 
of the third grade. 


Our legislators, no doubt, are 
terrified at the prospect of such an 
addition to the rates or the imperial 
taxation as a systematic support of 
Secondary education would involve, 
and will point to the dissatisfaction 
already caused in Scotland and 
elsewhere by the heavy and, it 
must be added, in some cases 
unnecessary expenditure of the 
School Boards. But in the first 
place, as we will show, effective 
assistance to Secondary education 
could be given at a tithe of the 
cost entailed by Elementary educa- 
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tion; and, in the second, it would be 
well to compare our own present 
expenditure on national education 
with that of other countries. From 
the third Report of the Scottish 
Education Commissioners (p. xvi) 
it appears that at that time the 
total expenditure from all public 
sources on education in Scotland, 
both in the elementary and higher 
departments, amounted to 16s. per 
scholar. In France the State grants 
amount to 1/. 17s. for each scholar, 
besides grants by the municipalities ; 
and in Prussia 1/. 1s., besides about 
20s. from the municipalities. 

If we compare England and 
Scotland with America, the result 
is still more striking. For the year 
ending August 31, 1874, the amount 
of the Education Grant for Public 
Elementary Education in England 
and Wales was 1,268,773/. The 
amount raised by School Board 
rates for the same year was 136,6931. 
and from voluntary subscriptions 
616,3261. Thus the total amount 
raised by taxation and subscriptions 
together amounted to about 1s. 93d. 
per head of the population; by 
taxation alone to no more than 
18. 23d. 

In Scotland, the total sum col- 
lected by rates in the year 1874 
was 223,433/., the Government 
grant came to 85,867/.; the two 
together are equivalent to about 
1s. tod. per head of the popula- 
tion. 

In America, the sums raised for 
educational purposes vary consider- 
ably in different States; but if we 
take the average taxation for edu- 
cation of the whole of the twenty- 
six States for the year 1873,as given 
on page 71 of Mr. Adams’ work, we 
find the average sum raised per 
head of the population is no less 
than 6s. 8d.—exactly four times 
the amount levied in Scotland, 
more than five times the amount 
levied by taxation in England. In 
some States as much as tos. (New 
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Jersey) and even 12s. 24d. (Iowa) 
per head of the population is raised. 
New York raises in the year no less 
than 1,932,2611., or at the rate of 
8s. 9#d. per head. Kentucky, the 
lowest taxed of all the States, 
raises 2s. 44d. per head, a third 
more than the amount of public 
money expended on education in 
Scotland, nearly twice the amount 
spent in England. 

Wherever we look, we find 
that the foremost nations of the 
day—those whose competition with 
us we are every day more keenly 
feeling—take a view of the relation 
of the State to education radically 
different from that hitherto pre- 
valent in this country; and it is 
becoming every day more apparent 
that no utilisation of existing endow- 
- ments will suffice to place us on 
an equality with them. Even as 
regards this source of help, the 
present Government have entered 
on a reactionary policy; and every 
hindrance thrown inthe way of the 
complete throwing open of en- 
dowments for the benefit of the 
entire nation does but accelerate the 
time when the State must step in 
and do her part. We may close 
this part of our subject with Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s summary of the 
work done for education out of the 
revenues of the single canton of 
Zurich : 


A territory, with the population of 
Leicestershire, maintains a university, a 
veterinary school, a school of agriculture, 
two great classical schools, two great real 
schools, a normal school for training primary 
and secondary teachers, 57 secondary 
schools, and 365 primary schools; and 
many of these are among the best of their 
kind in Europe. 


Sooner or later, then, we believe 
the State must be prepared to lend 
its hand to the development of 
Secondary education to a much 
larger extent than it has hitherto 
contemplated. But, as already in- 
dicated, Scotland has peculiar claims 
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for assistance in this direction, and 
claims which cannot with justice 
be set aside. For more than 200 
years she has enjoyed the benefits 
of a national system, supported by 
taxation, embracing Secondary as 
well as Elementary education, and 
opening a door for ‘every promising 
spirit,’ as the old deeds have it, to 
the Grammar School and Univer. 
sities, and so into the professions. 
Such was the recognised object of 
the system from the very first, 
however inadequately it may have 
been carried out; and asa matter 
of fact, in consequence of the 
superior instruction afforded in 
the Parish Schools, the advantages 
of a liberal education have been 
within the reach of the whole com. 
munity. Both towns and country 
parishes—the former, no doubt, to 
an inconsiderable extent — have 
during all this time submitted to 
taxation for the express purpose of 
providing all capable of profiting 
by it with an education superior to 
that which supply and demand by 
themselves would provide; and 
as, in addition to the sum thus 
raised, the people have been willing 
to pay for their children’s educa- 
tion on a far higher scale than that 
usual in other countries, it may be 
fairly said that the amount raised by 
local assessment was raised mainly 
for purposes of Secondary in- 
struction. In this manner the 
heritors of Scotland, previous to 
the passing of the Act of 1872, 
raised yearly 47,000l., a sum con- 
siderably in excess of the legal 
requirements ; and undoubtedly the 
whole of the excess was contri- 
buted with the express purpose of 
raising the character of the school- 
masters and of the education they 
supplied. 

Now by the Act of 1872 the 
whole of this 47,000]. was swept 
away. In place of the 47,0001. 
from the heritors of the country 
parishes only, the Act has sub- 
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stituted a uniform rate, raised from 
the whole community, amounting 
for the year 1874, as we have seen, 
to 223,000l.; but while the amount 
has been thus increased, its appli- 
cation has been altered, and the 
conditions under which it has been 
raised and applied are such that, as 
we have shown in a former article, 
that higher education which had 
been for centuries the birthright of 
every able Scot is gradually being 
extinguished. We maintain that 
such a result is not only contrary 
to sound policy, but at variance 
with the principles on which new 
legislation is introduced into this 
country. The people may be said 
to have enjoyed and established a 
common-law right to the advantages 
of a higher education in every 
parish, capable of leading them 
onwards to the Higher Schools 
and Universities—let us say, an 
education equivalent to what the 
School Enquiry Commissioners 
term an education of the Third 
Grade; the State, by its no doubt 
necessary action in the matter of 
elementary education, has seriously 
interfered with that right, and it is 
bound, both as a matter of public 
expediency and in the recognition 
of a long-established privilege, to 
restore what it has taken away. 
Had a similar state of things 
existed in England, we feel sure that 
the greater tenacity of custom, and 
the superior regard paid to estab- 
lished popular rights both by the 
people and the statesmen of that 
country, would not have permitted 
a privilege of so great value to the 
community to be summarily in- 
terfered with. 

We have stated thus strongly our 
view of the just claims of Secondary 
education in Scotland for assistance 
from taxation, whether local or im- 
perial, not only because the doctrine 
it implies is as yet but feebly 
recognised in this country, but also 
from a conviction that though the 
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endowments we possess, if utilised 
as they should be, may do much for 
Secondary education, especially in 
its higher grades, they cannot do 
all that is required ; and that evenif 
they were completely utilised and 
thrown open on the principles laid 
down in the most important cases 
dealt with by the English Endowed 
Schools Commission, they would still 
fail to bring within the reach of the 
whole population, in whatever dis- 
trict, those educational opportunities 
which have so long been open to 
them. The needs of Scotland, in 
the matter of public Secondary 
education, may be stated as follows, 
and it will be at once seen in which 
of the directions pointed out an 
application of public money may be 
legitimately made, and what are 
the objects for which recourse 
should rather be had to the endow- 
ments. 

1. In every parish in the country, 
in accordance with old usage, there 
should be at least one school with 
the staff and equipment requisite 
to provide the best scholars in the 
parish with an education equivalent 
to what we may term, following 
the distinctions laid down by the 
Schools Enquiry Commission, an 
education of the third grade—that 
is, an education including the be- 
ginnings of a liberal training in 
languages, history, literature, and 
science, and carried on to the age of 
fourteen or fifteen. This object may 
be obtained by an extension, under 
suitable restrictions, of the pay- 
ments made under the Code. Con- 
tingently upon the fulfilment by the 
local Boards of certain conditions 
as to accommodation, staff, and 
appliances, to insure that the 
locality shall itself do its part in 
providing the means of higher in- 
struction, and contingently further 
on the results obtained by examina- 
tion, the Code should contain a 
special rate of payments for the 
higher subjects for the selected 
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school, in every parish, and thus 
stimulate as well as direct the 
educational zeal of the community. 
No better illustration of the great 
effect of such a system judiciously 
administered in raising the edu- 
cation. of a whole district can be 
desired than that afforded by the 
administration of the Dick Bequest 
in the three north-eastern counties 
—a bequest which we may here 
state affords almost the solitary in- 
stance of an educational endowment 
in Scotland administered in such a 
wise and enlightened manner as to 
produce the good that was to be ex- 
pected of it. 

2. The next step in the educa- 
tional ladder is the founding of 
bursaries in every parish or district 
of Scotland to be awarded either 
by open competition or by some 
judicious mode of selection, to en- 
able the best scholars of a parish 
or district to prosecute their studies 
for at least two years in the nearest 
or most suitable Grammar School. 


The boarding out of scholars, when 
the school.is at a distance from their 
homes, is no new thing in Scot- 


land. It has been commonly done 
in the islands, especially in Orkney 
and Shetland; and even in the 
lowland districts it has not been 
uncommon for a farmer’s or shep- 
herd’s son to be boarded with 
neighbours for the sake of a good 
schooling. I may mention the 
excellent parish school of Yarrow, 
in Selkirkshire, as having been dis- 
tinguished in this way. 

To such a purpose as this we 
would not propose the application 
of public money. But local endow- 
ments of all kinds might be com- 
bined and thrown open in sucha 
way as to afford to all first-rate 
talent an opportunity of further 
study ; while, where there are no en- 
dowments available for the purpose, 
the generosity of individuals in 
each locality might fairly be ap- 
pealed to, and without doubt, if the 
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want were once fairly put. -before 
the country, it would be supplied. 
An admirable example of what 
may be effected in this way is 
afforded by a scheme for providing 
Grammar School Bursaries for 
Gaelic-speaking young men by a 
recently organised association con- 
sisting of members of the Free 
Church of Scotland, and of which 
the Rev. J..C. Macphail is the 
secretary. By a combination of 
local and central funds forty-four 
bursaries, value 18. a year each, 
have been awarded during the five 
past years by a strictly com. 
petitive examination among Gaelic. 
speaking students, held at no less 
than eighteen different centres in 
the Highlands. The _ successful 
competitors take a course of one 
or more generally of two years at 
a Grammar School; and it is a con- 
spicuous proof of the success of 
the scheme that out of the forty- 
four bursars appointed since the 
scheme was started, no less than 
twenty-six have gained  subse- 
quently open bursaries to the Uni- 
versity—principally that of Aber- 
deen. What has been thus done 
for a specially poor district by a 
particular Church might be done 
systematically all over Scotland; 
and organised assistance of this 
kind would produce invaluable 
results in schools of every grade. 
It is impossible to have had prac- 
tical experience of the teaching of 
University classes in Scotland with- 
out being strongly impressed with 
two feelings—a sense of admiration 
for the high level of natural ability, 
and the great industry and per- 
severance in study, in spite of all 
difficulties, shown by the great 
body of the students ; and secondly, 
a sense of regret that in the ma- 
jority of cases the opportunity of 
culture has come too late, and that 
much of the best, teaching of the 
University will be fruitless of re- 
sult because the student who re- 
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ceives it is destitute of that 
preliminary training which, if it 
is not acquired at school, will not 
be acquired at all. Now we have 
already seen that the circumstances 
of Scottish students are such that 
a great proportion, if. not the 
majority of them, must continue 
to receive the bulk of their 
education at elementary schools ; 
and, in consequence, what is 
imperatively demanded is that the 
most promising scholars in elemen- 
tary schools should be encouraged 
and enabled to supplement the 
education they have received in 
their Parish School with at least 
two years—still better three years 
—in a thoroughly equipped and 
well-organised Secondary School. 
Each Secondary School should con- 
tain a modern as well as a classical 
department, and would thus be 
enabled to prepare scholars either 
to obtain the full advantages of a 
University course, or for practical 
life, as their tastes or abilities might 
incline them. In this way every 
part in the educational system 
would receive its appropriate stimu- 
lus. The elementary schools would 
be raised in character by their con- 
nection with the Secondary Schools. 
The Secondary Schools would be 
doubly benefited, both by receiving 
that accession to their numbers 
which we have seen to be essential 
to effective and economical teach- 
ing, and also by gathering in the 
most able scholars of a whole dis- 
trict, who would thus form a kind 
of honour class amongst the rest. 
Lastly, the Universities, enabled by 
such a system to impose an effec- 
tive entrance examination, would 
receive none but properly qualified 
students, and be able to devote 
themselves exclusively to their 
proper work. 

3. The third main object. to be 
accomplished is the proper organi- 
sation and equipment of the Secon- 
dary Schools themselves. In the 
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chief town of every county or dis- 
trict there should be one thoroughly 
good Secondary School, with a 
sufficient staff of qualified teachers 
not only to meet the demand for 
higher education in the locality 
itself, but also to serve as a finish- 
ing school for the best scholars from 
the elementary schools in the whole 
district. Such schools, as we have 
seon, exist already in almost all the 
important centres of Scotland; but 
they are universally starved from 
want of money, and their useful- 
ness crippled by the vicious system 
of teaching and organisation which 
that want of money has entailed. 
These schools are practically en- 
tirely destitute of endowments ; and 
for some reason or other, which it is 
difficult to explain—partly, perhaps, 
for the reason that, being a burden 
on the burgh funds, they were sup- 
posed to be sufficiently provided 
for—benevolent testators in Scot- 
land, who desired to further educa- 
tion, have left their money for any 
purpose rather than that most 
needed, the assisting the ordinary 
schools. We may possibly find a 
further reason for this in the manner 
in which, as a rule, the Town Coun- 
cils charged with the management 
of Burgh Schools have discharged 
that duty. Had those schools been 
so conducted as to command public 
confidence, and had their wants 
been properly put before the com- 
munity, we may be certain that 
such an appeal would not have been 
made in vain. It is certainly ex- 
traordinary that ina city like Edin- 
burgh, in which enormous sums 
have been squandered on educa- 
tional endowments of every descrip- 
tion, an excellent school like the 
High School should have been 
doing good work for three cen- 
turies without ever having received 
one farthing of bequest, as pub- 
licly stated a few weeks ago by Dr. 
Donaldson. 

Where, then, is the money needed 
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to make these schools efficient to 
be obtained? As to one of the 
answers to be given to this ques- 
tion, we believe that there can be 
no doubt in the minds of those who 
have studied the Report of the 
Endowed Schools Commissioners 
and the evidence laid before them. 
Wherever there exist in a town 
educational endowments intended 
for, or that can properly be ap- 
plied to, the higher education, we 
are of opinion that the proper sup- 
port of the public Secondary School 
of the town should constitute the 
first claim upon the surplus revenues 
of such endowments. Asa matter 
of fact, with regard to some of the 
most important of these endow- 
ments—as, for instance, the He- 
riot’s Hospital in Edinburgh, 
Hutcheson’s Hospital in Glasgow 
—there is express provision made 
in the founder’s will that a certain 
number of promising boys, who 
have distinguished themselves at 
the founder’s school or hospital 
shall receive assistance to enable 
them to complete their education 
at the High School. Had the 
managers of these institutions 
wisely interpreted such a provision 
as this, and acted up to the 
founder’s intentions, they wonld 
have drawn closer the connection 
thus established between themselves 
and the High School, and, as their 
funds increased, have continued to 
devote something like an equiva- 
lent proportion of their revenues to 
the increasing of the numbers and 
strengthening the teaching of those 
schools, not only by the institution 
of a greater number of High School 
scholarships to be either held by 
their own boys or competed for by 
all comers from the class which the 
founder intended to benefit, but 
also by contributing to the general 
expenses of the school, and thus 
enabling it the better to fulfil the 
function in virtue of which the 
testator recognised it in his will 
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—that of being the best public 
finishing school of the locality, 
Were this principle carried out to 
only a moderate extent, and the 
existing educational endowments 
in our large towns required to 
contribute to the maintenance and 
improvement of the existing public 
Secondary Schools, we should have 
High Schools handsomely equipped, 
and able to do effectively, and at a 
moderate fee, the work expected of 
them, in all the great towns—Edin. 
burgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dun. 
dee, Stirling—while those towns 
would be saved from the reproach 
to which they are now exposed of 
having splendid educational en- 
dowments which are to a large 
extent, as now applied, wasted, and 
in some cases are doing absolute 
harm. Such an application of the 
disposable funds would be alto. 
gether in harmony with the real 
intentions and wishes, often with 
the expressed wishes, of the ma- 
jority of the founders of such en. 
dowments. It is melancholy to see 
how, in numerous instances, the wise 
and liberal intentions of testators 
in Scotland have been frustrated, 
and the whole character of the 
institutions they wished to found 
dwarfed and stunted, by the un. 
intelligent and parochial manner in 
which their wishes have been car- 
ried out. Such is, in effect, the 
verdict of the Endowed Schools 
Commission ; and when we find it 
stated on their authority that no 
less than 112,000l. a year of endow- 
ments are localised round the four 
chief towns in Scotland, and that 
much of that sum is so spent as to 
do little or no good to the com- 
munity, the least that can be de- 
manded of them is that they should 
be required to put into a state of 
complete efficiency the public Se- 
condary Schools of those cities, 
which are acknowledged by all to 
be doing admirable service to the 
community, and to be only hindered 
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from doing still greater service to 
it from want of funds. 

But such available endowments 
do not exist in every place in which 
good Secondary Schools are needed, 
and in which Secondary Schools of 
some sort exist already. In such 
cases we are distinctly of opinion 
that the necessary funds should be 
obtained from public money, partly 
by local, partly by imperial taxa- 
tion. As we have seen, this is no 
new principle. The fact that the 
support of the Burgh Schools was 
by law a burden upon the burgh 
funds—which are nothing else but 
the funds of the community—esta- 
blished the principle that public 
money might legitimately, and 
should where necessary, be applied 
to the maintenance of a Secondary 
School open to the whole com- 
munity ; and a legitimate extension 
of that principle would at least 
permit the School Boards of each 
locality to pay a certain proportion 
of the expenses of such schools 
out of the public school fund. It 
might, no doubt, be a question 
whether, if the Secondary School 
were to be regarded as belonging 
to a whole district, the area 
of taxation should not be wider 
than the burgh, and power be 
given to raise a special county rate, 
not to exceed, say, a penny or a 
halfpenny in the pound, to be ex- 
pended by a County Board on the 
maintenance of the County School. 
But this is a matter of detail; and 
in the meantime it is sufficient to 
point out that in Scotland such a 
measure would involve no new 
principle, and that without such 
help it is vain to hope to see es- 
tablished throughout the country 
efficient Secondary Schools with 
such a rate of fees as to make them 
practically available to the whole 
community. In supplement of the 
sum thus raised by local rate, a 
contribution should be further made 
from the Imperial treasury ; that 
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contribution should be made. in 
definite proportion to that raised 
locally, and upon such conditions 
as not only to insure the efficiency 
of the school, but also to secure 
that the school thus assisted should 
be open to allclasses. This security 
would be obtained by fixing a scale of 
fees, and providing that no school 
which charged less or more than 
the rate specified should be entitled 
to public grants. The lower limit 
would be necessary to show that 
the parents or guardians of a boy 
or girl were ready to do their part, 
the higher to prevent public funds 
being spent upon those classes 
which stand in need of no assistance, 
or who will choose their school 
from social as much as from educa- 
tional considerations. The widely 
diverse character of the Secondary 
Schools at this moment can be 
judged of from the various rates of 
fee charged in different places; the 
Commissioners (1868) report that 
they found three distinct scales of 
fee prevalent in such schools, the 
lowest average rate being 31. 10s. 4d. 
per annum, the highest 131. 7s. 2d. 

To the adoption of such a scheme, 
therefore, a necessary preliminary 
would be a complete enquiry into 
the public Secondary Schools, with 
the view of determining which of 
the existing schools are needed, and 
what new ones should be admitted 
to the privileges of the new system. 
Some of these schools, by the mere 
rate of fee charged, proclaim the fact 
that they are only Elementary 
Schools, with perhaps a Secondary 
department. Such schools should be 
excluded from the list of State-aided 
schools, and none included but those 
which are proved to be bond-fide 
Secondary Schools, offering their 
advantages at a moderate fee to the 
whole community, and of which the 
locality has testified its appreciation 
by contributing a certain proportion 
of the expense of maintenance out 
of the school fund. 
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4. Fourthly, such a scheme would 
imply an efficient system of ex- 
amination and inspection. The 
eleven Higher Class Schools are at 
a yearly examined, but each 

oard appoints its own examiners, 
and there is in consequence no 
uniformity of plan, no means of 
comparing the results produced by 
different schools. What is needed 
is a special staff of Secondary 
School Inspectors— probably a 
couple would be sufficient to do the 
work for all Scotland—who should 
annually inspect and report upon 
the whole condition of the schools, 
the buildings, the system of teach- 
ing and organisation adopted, and 
by a careful examination of the 
schools as seen in ordinary opera- 
tion test fairly and state publicly 
the results they are producing. 
‘Such an examination should not be 
competitive,’ in the words of the 
Schools Enquiry Commissioners, 


‘but a fair test of average work. 
It should, as far as possible, follow 


the Prussian rule, and be such as a 
scholar of fair ability and proper 
diligence may, towards the end of 
his school course, come to with a 
quiet mind and without painful 
effort.’ The expense of such a 
system of inspection and examina- 
tion should be borne by the State. 
5. The last step in the educa- 
tional ladder would be the foundation 
of a sufficient number of open-com- 
petition bursaries from the Secondary 
Schools to the Universities. Some 
might be attached to particular 
schools, some to counties or combi- 
nations of counties, while, best of all, 
the number of absolutely open bur- 
saries competed for at the Universi- 
ties themselves should be largely 
increased. For this purpose the 
endowments may to a large extent 
be called upon ; for the rest, appeal 
may with confidence be made to 
private benefactors. Here again 
the managers of educational endow- 
ments have, as a rule, shown them- 
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selves in’ Scotland far behind thé 
founders of them in intelligence 
and width of view. George Heriot 
expressly provided in his will that 
the scholars in his foundation 
should, after receiving their educa~ 
tion at the Hospital up to nine or 
ten years of age, either be sent 
to the Grammar School, there to 
remain till they were fit for col- 
lege, or else bound as apprentices; 
and in a codicil ordered the foun- 
dation of ten bursaries to the 
University ‘of “5/. a year each, 
Since that time (1623) the value 
of the property has risen from a 
capital sum of 23,0001. to a 
revenue of 19,000/. and’ 20,000l. 
er annum, and that yearly 
increasing; and yet, though the 
managers have been absolutely at a 
loss how to use their funds, and 
applied in 1836 for an Act to enable 
them to use them for purposes not 
contemplated by' the founder, they 
have only increased the amount 
given in bursaries to 469l. per 
annum. Alongside of this they 
are spending 7,198l. per annum 
in supporting free outdoor 
schools, and are actually about to 
spend more in the same way. In 
other words, they are taking away 
that sum from the object contem- 
plated by the founder—which was 
the education, maintenance, and 
assistance of decayed members of 
the middle and lower-middle class 
—and expending it on objects’ for 
which there is now ample provision 
made by law. They are abso- 
lutely throwing away the money 
of George Heriot, so far as educa- 
tional objects are concerned—for 
though their schools are efficient, 
there is no reason to suppose they 
are more efficient than ordinary 
public schools—and putting it into 
their own pockets and’ those of 
the other ratepayers. The will of 
the ‘Hutchesons in Glasgow 'in the 
same way contained an allusion to 
college bursaries, but no «attempt 
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has been made to carry it into 
practice, though vast sums have 
been spent without authority upon 
objects not contemplated by the 
founder. 

From these endowments, then, 
considerable sums might be taken 
—as permitted by the Act obtained 
in 1872 by Hutcheson’s Hospital— 
to found bursaries at the Univer- 
sities, partly for scholars from the 
school or schoois attached to the en- 
dowment—where there are such— 
partly to be competed for by all 
comers. Private benefaction will do 
what more is needed. During the 
last ten years large sums have been 
left to the Universities to found 
bursaries and fellowships ; and even 
charitable societies, as if to shame 
the backwardness of the managers 
of the great endowments, have 
subscribed to found open bursaries 
to be competed for by natives of 
particular counties. Thus bursaries 
have been founded in the University 
of Glasgow for students from Perth- 
shire, Renfrewshire, Ayrshire, and 
other counties, by county societies ; 
and we cannot doubt that the good 
example will be followed on a 
larger scale in separate localities 
both by societies and by individuals. 

We have thus gone through one 
by one the requirements of our 
Scottish Secondary School system, 
and suggested from what sources 
those requirements are to be sup- 
plied. We have pointed out 
that while Secondary education in 
Scotland possesses a strong claim 
for assistance out of national as 
well as local taxation, large contri- 
butions might and should be made 
towards its support out of the 
great endowments of the country, 
whose whole history, management, 
and present application have been so 
exhaustively put before the public 
m the Reports of the Endowed 
Schools Commission. It is too late 
at the close of an article to enter 
mto a complete analysis of the 
labours of that Commission. But 
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the subject is so important, and 
it is of such consequence that 
action of some sort should follow 
upon that report, that we must at 
least insist upon the expediency, 
nay, the absolute necessity, if the 
whole of the educational policy 
which has been pursued by the 
country during the past ten or 
fifteen years is not to be reversed, 
of appointing an Executive Com- 
mission with power to deal with 
and modify the constitution of the 
governing bodies, and the applica- 
tion of the revenues of all educa- . 
tional endowments throughout 
Scotland, on the lines so carefully 
laid down, and followed with’ such 
immense benefit to the country, by 
the Endowed Schools Commission 
of England. 

The case made out for such a 
mode of dealing with the endow- 
ments is complete. It could not 
well be stronger. We can only 
regret that the Commissioners have 
throughout thought it necessary to 
adopt a somewhat apologetic tone, 
and have felt apparently so op- 
pressed with the strength of the facts 
which they had to bring out, that 
they have attempted to discharge 
their duty in the most gentle manner 
possible, and have hesitated to use 
that robust and decided language 
which the facts demanded. But no 
amount of softening down can do 
away with the significance of the 
state of things which they have 
brought to light. Scctland, it seems, 
is splendidly provided with educa- 
tional endowments; those endow- 
ments have been applied in such a 
way as to be almost useless, in 
some cases positively hurtful, to 
the community. We find testators 
filled with wise and far-seeing views 
as to the modes in which their 
wishes may be carried out, with an 
eye to other classes beyond that 
which they specially designed to 
benefit, comprehending ia their 
schemes every grade of education, 
high and low, and leaving to the 
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trustees of their benefactions a free 
discretion as to the means they are 
toemploy. That discretion we find 
in numerous instances abused, or 
at least unexercised under circum- 
stances which specially called for 
its exercise ; the express wishes of 
founders systematically neglected ; 
their wise, large views narrowed 
down to the most parochial inter- 
pretation ; the doors of generously 
designed institutions shut so close 
that the injury inflicted has fallen on 
those let in rather than on those 
kept out; precious educational re- 
sources tainted by the fatal touch 
of pauperism, and their benefits, 
withdrawn from or rendered use- 
less to the class for which they 
were intended, finally hawked 
about and put up for sale, under 
cover of regard for the pious 
founder’s intention, to anyone who 
found it worth his while to pay 
a five-pound note to be the pos- 
sessor of a burgess ticket. To 
enter into a detailed criticism of 
particular foundations would be an 
endless task; nothing less than the 
the five octavo volumes of the Com- 
missioners would be required to 
enumerate the various modes in 
which money wisely left for edu- 
cation may be wasted or misap- 
plied. It is enough to point to a 
few conspicuous examples. 

Firstof allcome the great Hospital 
endowments, amounting in all to 
no less than 79,245/. per annum. 
It might have been expected that 
such a magnificent sum would have 
been so applied as to produce in- 
stitutions of national importance, 
or even to found some great system 
of national education which might 
have been to Scotland what the great 
public schools have been to England. 
But no such result has been accom- 
plished. In nosingle instance have 
the Hospital funds been devoted to 
work outa type of education worthy 
of being imitated, scarcely even of 
being preserved. They have been 
of no benefit to the community at 
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large; they have set no example; 
and what good they have accom. 
plished has been confined entirely 
to their own beneficiaries. The 
most that can be said for them is, 
that they have been giving, at an 
excessive cost, to a certain number 
of children, in few cases belonging 
to the class for which the benefit 
was intended, an education of pos- 
sibly a superior character to that 
which their friends could have pro- 
vided for them. But a consider. 
able number of the children so 
benefited have not really been in 
need of the help afforded ; they are 
mostly drawn from classes other 
than those which the founders in. 
tended to benefit, and from those 
which they would desire to benefit 
now, could they see the existing 
state of things; while the good 
actually done has been largely 
counterbalanced by the _ special 
evils of the so-called monastic 
system prevalent in these institu- 
tions, as well as by the pauperising 
effects which a system of indiscri- 
minate gratuitous education never 
fails to bring in its train. George 
Heriot, the founder of Heriot’s 
Hospital, contemplated only or- 
phans. At present, out of 180 
foundationers only 62 are fatherless. 
The foundationers were to be the 
sons of burgesses; at present a 
burgess ticket, which anyone 
can buy for 5/. plus three years’ 
residence in Edinburgh, gives 
anyone a claim to be on the 
Hospital funds. That the class 
contemplated was not a low class 
is proved by the fact that the 
boys were to be educated till they 
were fifteen, and then either to 
be apprenticed or to enter the 
University ; a large proportion of 
the foundationers now belong to the 
operative classes. Dr. Balcanquall 
in his statutes extended the age for 
education up to sixteen complete, 
and provided that all the boys were 
to have a classical education at the 
Grammar School of Edinburgh; 
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the age has now been dropped to 
fourteen, and the Grammar School 
provisions have been quietly dropped 
also. The University bursaries, as 
we have seen, instead of taking up 
one-twentieth part of the entire 
revenue, now do not absorb one- 
fortieth part. By the testator’s will 
they were not necessarily to be con- 
fined to Hospitallers ; in practice 
the bursaries are given only to 
Hospitallers, on an average of two 
each year. 

And while so many good objects 
are neglected, what is the cost of 
the education and maintenance up 
to the age of fourteen of these 180 
foundationers, mostly from the opera- 
tive classes ? Positively no less than 
541. 188. a head per annum, a sum 
actually exceeding that at which 
it has been found possible in Eng- 
land to supply the highest educa- 
tion, with every modern appliance 
for instruction and recreation, in 
some of the great boarding-schools 
recently established. Or if we 
take the total results of the five 
Hospitals in actual operation in 
Edinburgh, we find that they main- 
tain and educate 638 children—a 
great proportion of whom belong to 
quite the lower classes, some even 
to the pauper class—from the age of 
seven to fifteen, at a cost of 27,2561., 
or at an average rate of 421. 143. 
per head, without counting the 
value of the buildings. But this 
is not the worst. While thus 
narrowing more and more the 
help to education at its upper ex- 
tremity, the managers of Heriot’s 
Hospital have been sowing it broad- 
cast at the lower. On their free 
outdoor elementary schools they 
spent 7,198/. in 1873, and in spite 
of the passing of the Education Act 
of 1872, which has thrown upon 
the community the entire burden 
of elementary education, they have 
added three more to the elementary 
schools thus provided, and to this 
farther extent paid over the Hos- 
pital revenues into the pockets of 
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the ratepayers. A more monstrous 
case of misapplication of funds des- 
tined for education could not be 
imagined. No doubt the governors 
are sheltered by their Act of 1836; 
but since the passing of the Educa- 
tion Act they should gradually 
have withdrawn from this part of 
their operations, sold or handed 
over their school buildings to the 
School Board, and devoted their 
funds to their proper purpose—the 
development of education upwards, 
in some form or other, from the point 
at which the national system ends. 

In fact, the splendid endowment 
of George Heriot has become a 
source of demoralisation to the 
whole community. No candidate 
has a chance of being elected a 
member of the Edinburgh Town 
Council unless he be ‘sound upon 
the Heriot question’; and to be 
‘sound’ on that point means that 
the candidate must enter the Coun- 
cil pledged to maintain the diver- 
sion of the hospital funds from 
the purposes contemplated by the 
founder, to prevent their being 
strictly, economically, and wisely 
administered in the true interests 
of education and of the people 
themselves, and to insist that money 
designed for a particular class to 
provide its members with an educa- 
tion which they could not otherwise 
obtain, shall continue to be spent 
for the benefit of « totally different 
class to provide its members with 
an education which they are not 
only not unable to obtain for them- 
selves, but which the whole com- 
munity is obliged by law to provide 
for them. And if we were to 
analyse closely the composition of 
the Council, and of the various com- 
mittees which manage the affairs of 
the foundation, we should find still 
stronger and more imperative 
reasons for placing the management 
of funds of so great importance both 
to the community and the nation 
in independent hands. ; 

We cannot entirely agree with 
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the Commissioners in the grounds 
on which they condemn the Hos- 
pital system. Their arguments 
would condemn equally. schools 
like Rugby or Winchester, and we 
cannot, but regret the absence 
among their number of some prac- 
tical educationist who might have 
pointed out how the principle of 
the boarding-school might have 
been retained without the evils of 
the system as developed in the 
Hospitals. That system has failed, 
not because it was a boarding- 
school system, but because it lacks 
the essential conditions under which 
such a system has proved success- 
ful elsewhere. The Hospitals are 
placed in. towns, without sufficient 
space for health or recreation. The 
scholars have no open free life; the 
foundationers, belonging exclusively 
to some depressed class, have not 
been intermixed with boys in happier 
circumstances ; they havejbeen kept 
undercontinualespionage; they have 
been strangers to the freedom, the 
self-government, the ambition and 
open rivalries of healthy school life. 
No wonder they have failed. We 
believe that the true way of utilising 
such foundations as Heriot’s would 
be to convert them into great county 
schools for the middle class, on the 
model of such schools as Framling- 
ham College, or the Bedford and 
Devon County Schools. Such a 
school should contain a limited 
number of foundations, and admit 
on payment all who wished to enter. 
Such admixture of paying boys with 
foundationers is essential to form 
a healthy tone in a school, and to 
enable the endowment to be really 
utilised. It should be near a town, 
to admit of the attendance of day 
boys, and should be organised as 
far as possible on the English 
Public School system. Thus the 
Bedford County School, officered 
with a. full staff of University 
masters, with gymnasium, _fives- 
courts, and twenty-two acres of 
ground for recreation, affords a 
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first-class. practical. and classical 
education to three hondred boys 
at the rate of 36l. per annum 
each, including maintenance ; while 
in the Devon County School a 
similar education is given with 
similar advantages for twenty- 
seven or twenty-five guineas, ac- 
cording to age. Such schools 
would meet a real want, and would 
provide a type of education as well 
as a kind of training which is not 
within the reach of the middle 
classes in Scotland. 

But space fails us. Heriot’s 
Hospital, no doubt, affords a gross 
case of the misspending of educa- 
tional endowments; but there are 
few such endowments in Scotland 
in which reforms of importance 
are not required. In the case of 
Hutcheson’s Hospital, Glasgow, we 
find that whereas, by the original 
foundations, the sums to be devoted 
to education and charity were to be 
as nearly as possible equal, as much 
as 6,808/. was spent on pensions or 
doles for the year 1873, only 2,3411. 
on education ; and here again the 
education given, intended for a 
higher class, was practically be- 
stowed upon the upper operative or 
artisan class, and the benefits of 
the school restricted entirely to the 
240 boys upon the foundation. 
Of other educational endowments 
in Glasgow Mr. Meiklejohn reports 
that of thirteen elementary schools 
in actual operation, ‘four only are 
efficient, two are inefficient, while 
seven are inefficient to the extent 
of being a gross waste of money ;’ 
these seven show every kind of 
weakness, and ‘actually prevent 
children going to the schools where 
they might be educated.’ His 
conclusion, like that of all others 
who have enquired into the subject, 
is ‘that free schools, when existing 
side by side with paying schools, 
are permanent sources of demorali- 
sation to parents of the lower and 
lower-middle classes’ (Appendix, 
vol. i. pp. 316, 317). The same 
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story everywhere—powers misap- 
plied or not applied at all. In In- 
verness Academy there is a large 
endowment called the Mackintosh 
of Farr Fund. The trustees have 
power to establish three University 


bursaries of the value of 6ol. a. 


year each. This power has never 
been exercised. In Dundee there 
is a Ferguson endowment for the 
maintenance of two boys at the 
High School for four years, with 
power to send them to the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews when their 
school course is finished; this 
power has never been exercised. 
In Montrose there is a fund for 
educating eight poor and orphan 
boys; ‘the patronage is in the 
hands of the Provost. All manner 
of interest is used to get these 
bursaries ; the educational part of 
the bursary is the least valued, 
we were told, the attendance on the 
Latin class being rather a penalty 
than a privilege.’ The school bur- 
saries, say the Assistant Commis- 
sioners in 1867, ‘are occasionally a 
positive evil.’ ‘ In Banff and Aber- 
deen the same tendency manifested 
itself to disparage the educational 
part of the bursary, and to value 
only its pecuniary advantages.’ In 
Aberdeen twenty-six school bursa- 
ries are given without competition ; 
in the course of twenty-two years, 
the master said, only twice or thrice 
had the best, or even a good scholar, 
in his class beena bursar. Of seven 
presented by the Town Council two 
were actually the boobies of the 
class. In Dundee various instances 
of wasted endowments are given. 
There are fifty-two Webster Bur- 
sars who used to attend the High 
School, where they were often a 
drag upon the class from their 
ignorance. In consequence of a 
dispute with the master, they 
were all withdrawn from the 
High School, and turned over to 
the Meadowside Academy. The 
Meadowside Academy has changed 
hands three times, and on each 
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occasion the Webster Bursars have 
formed part of the consideration. 
Not ‘12 per cent. of these bursars 
really need the money.’ Other 
bursars at the High School are ‘a 
complete drag—a perfect nuisance.’ 
Mr. Meiklejohn’s general judgment 
is thus expressed : 


I am obliged to come to the conclusion 
that a large part of the Dundee endow- 
ments are not doing one quarter of the 
good. they might do, while a large part is 
doing positive harm. No fraction, or, if 
any, the very smallest fraction, is operating 
to raise the standard of education for the 
whole community. 


In Banff Mr. Lanrie reports that 
‘the majority of the bursaries 
given are mere charitable doles,’ 
and in consequence there is ‘a per- 
vading eleemosynary spirit in Banff 
in regard to education.’ The 
Philp bequest, confined to certain 
parishes in Fife, is now worth 
3,0001. per annum; and the whole 
of that sum is spent in providing 
elementary education in_ those 
parishes. That is to say, the rate- 
payers of the district are thus re- 
lieved from their proper obligations, 
while the higher education of the 
locality, to which the fund would 
be appropriately devoted, is allowed 
to starve. In short, whichever 
way we look, in town or country, 
we find the same result—valuable 
funds so administered as to be 
useless or worse ; educational chaos 
everywhere ; no publicconscience, no 
enlightened judgment as to the prin- 
ciples on which educational endow- 
ments should be administered ; while 
in many cases where the principles 
of administration adopted might 
have been justified previous to the 
Act of 1872, that Act has so com- 
pletely altered the position of such 
endowments relatively to the com- 
munity that a revision of the whole 
has been rendered absolutely ne- 
cessary. In most cases, what 
needs reforming most of all is 
the constitution of the governing 
body: it is impossible for govern- 
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ing bodies of some 76 persons 
as in the case of Hnutcheson’s 
Hospital, Glasgow, or some 54 
as in the case of Heriot’s—bodies at 
once unwieldy and fluctuating—to 
carry on steadily and efficiently the 
supervision of a school system. In 
such bodies the sense of respon- 
sibility is apt to be lost, and 
everything tends to become an af- 
fair of canvassing and interest. 
We are not surprised to learn 
that in a body of this character not 
long ago not one individual could 
be found who had ever seen the 
schools of which he was a manager, 
or could even tell where they were 
to be found. 

To one farther point embraced ir. 
the Report of the Commissioners 
we must for one moment allude— 
their recommendations with regard 
to University endowments. Here 
again they have displayed a hesi- 
tation of tone which was certainly 
not warranted by the evidence laid 
before them. The Universities have 
been struggling for years to rid 
themselves of the incubus of 
private patronage to endowments, 
especially in the case of bursaries ; 
and yet, in spite of the strongest 
evidence as to the proved inutility 
of such endowments as regards t/ieir 
true functions—namely, the raising 
the whole standard of University 
teaching, and attracting intellectual 
merit to the Universities—they have 
hesitated by a majority to advise 
the complete and total abolition of 
patronage exercised by individuals, 


No. of 
Holders | 


Name of Bursary in ten | 


| years 
| 
23 


14 
14 


. | 
Dundonald Bursaries . 
Hamilton Bursaries . | 
Exchequer Bursaries . 
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| Duke of Hamilton, patron 


; Appointed by Senate, without | 
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although they are agreed that that 
in the hands of corporations and 
other public bodies should be done 
away with. Now to prove the in- 
utility, or even worse, of University 
bursaries given only on grounds of 
private interest, is to flog a dead 
horse; but it will be well to sum 
up in one view the evidence on 
this subject laid before the Com- 
mission on the part of the Senate of 
Glasgow University, that it may be 
seen how very strong the case is in 
favour of the total abolition of all 
private patronage rights, with the 
view of throwing open all such 
endowments to free competition, 
within such limits of area or other- 
wise as may be thought advisable 
in each case. 

The University of Glasgow has 
bursaries in the patronage of (1) 
the Senate, (2) the Duke of Hamil- 
ton, and (3) the Town Council and 
other public bodies. The bursaries 
in the gift of the Senate are now 
given wholly by open competition ; 
up to 1870 they were given partly 
by competition, partly by selection. 
The University career of every 
holder of any one of the above 
bursaries from 1860 to 1870 was 
carefully examined ; and the follow- 
ing table shows exactly the position 
of merit attained by each such 
student in every class which he 
attended during his University 
course; the certificates being ranked 
in four classes—Good, Fair, In- 
different, and Bad: 


| 


‘ Indifferent’ 
‘Bad’ 


* Fair’ do. 


No. of ‘Good’ | 
Certificates 


| 


oS & | ten 


= 
rw oo 
= 


oom 


Do. 


examination 


| 
Competition Bursaries 
Bursaries in gift of 


public bodies 


29 
19 


Open competition . . | 
Appointment by town council, 
magistrates, &c. 
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The following table shows the 
number of prizes gained, whether 
class prizes or University prizes, by 
| No. of 

Holders 


} in ten 
years | 


Names of Bursaries 


Dundonald . | 23 
| Hamilton . | Do. 
| 


| Exchequer 


14 
nation 

| Competition . 

| Bursaries in gift of 


public bodies 


29 
19 


&e. 


These tables speak for themselves. 
They show— 

1. The conspicuous excellence 
of the competition bursars, and of 
those appointed by the Senate with- 
out examination. 

2. That the great bulk of the 
bursars appointed by individual 
patrons or by public bodies are 
distinctly below the average in point 
of merit. They have not obtained, 
on the average, one good certificate 
apiece during the whole of their 
school course. 

3. That the bursars appointed 
by the Senate, with or without 
examination, have been the best 
students in the University. 

4. That the worst of all are the 
bursars appointed by the public 
bodies. Such bursaries are little 
known of, are small in value, and 
little cared for by the appointing 
bodies, except for the patronage 
they confer. 

If we look at the prize list exclu- 
sively, the result is as follows: The 
Duke of Hamilton’s bursars gain 
on an average about 1 prize apiece 
in 10 years; the Exchequer bursars 
54; the Competition bursars 6}; 
the bursars appointed by the public 
bodies about + of a prize apiece ! 

If we look at the relation of 
money given and prizes earned, the 
comparison is equally striking. By 
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The Senate, without exami- 


Senate, upon examination 
Magistrates, town council, 
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all holders of the bursaries during 
the same ten years : 


Number of 
Class Prizes 
in ten years 


University | 
Prizes 


31 

10 
(8 of these by 
one student) | 


72 


176 
5 





the private patronage bursars one 
prize was gained for 881. of money 
received, while the competition 
bursars and those appointed by the 
Senate carried off a prize for every 
5/. spent upon them. In short, 
the bursaries in the gift of indivi- 
duals and public bodies are bestowed, 
without regard to merit, on those 
who can in any way bring the pro- 
per influence to bear upon the 
patron; and there can be no doubt 
whatever, that in the interests of 
education the total abolition of all 
private rights in the patronage to 
public University endowments is as 
imperatively called for in Scotland 
now as it was twenty years ago in 
the English Universities. 

If, after consideration of the facts 
thus adduced, it be maintained that 
no decisive legislative action is re- 
quired, it is vain to appeal to evi- 
dence at all; and it must be plainly 
admitted that the wise principles 
which have guided the educational 
policy of both parties in the State 
during the last fifteen years are to 
be acted on no more. But, unfor- 
tunately, inaction is not the worst 
alternative to be feared: far worse 
and more disastrous would be the 
adoption of the faltering policy 
attributed by some to the present 
Government—that of simply ex- 
tending the powers of the present 
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managing bodies. To give larger 
powers to bodies which have in 
every possible way misused the 
powers they have, would be to 
stereotype abuse, and render reform 
impossible ; to those who would re- 
commend such a solution as this, 
statement of facts and argument 
are alike irrelevant. Above all, let 
it be clearly understood that, if de- 
cided legislative action is not to be 
taken to re-model the educational 
endowments of Scotland, and, as the 
first preliminary, to re-constitute the 
bodies which manage them, Scotland 
is to be treated differently toEngland. 
If the appointment of an Executive 
Commission was called forin the case 
of the endowed schools of England 
—and the measure was passed with 
the full concurrence of both parties 
in Parliament—it is doubly called 
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for in the case of Scotland. The one 
burning question which occasioned 
difficulty to that Commission in 
England—the ecclesiastical difficulty 
—does not exist in Scotland. The 
one ground on which a stand has 
been made against the scheme 
of the English Commissioners is 
the ground of Church supremacy: 
the Conservative party are unable 
to bear the spectacle of the control 
over all education, secondary as 
well as primary, passing out of the 
hands of the Church. In Scotland 
the difficulty does not lie here; 
public opinion is entirely on the 
side of reform, and there is no 
power to stand up against the 
interest of the nation but that of 
actual or possible beneficiaries, and 
the ignorant pretensions of petty 
parochial patronage. 
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GRAPES, WINE, AND VINEGAR. 


Weary and wasted, nigh worn-out, 
You sigh and shake white hairs, and say, 
‘Ah, you will find the truth one day 

Of Life and Nature, do not doubt!’ 


Age rhymes to sage, and let us give 
The hoary head its honours due: 
Grant Youth its privileges too, 

And notions how to think and live. 


Which has more chance to see aright 
The many-colour’d shows of time, 
Fresh human eyes in healthy prime 

Or custom-dull’d and fading sight ? 


Gone from the primrose and the rose 
Their diversely delicious breath, 
Since no fine wafting visiteth 


An old, perhaps a snuffy, nose! 


Youth has its truth: I’d rather trust, 
Of two extremes, the ardent boy, 
Excess of life and hope and joy, 

Than this dejection and disgust. 


Vinegar of Experience—‘ drink !’ 
Why so, and set our teeth on edge? 
Nay, even grant what you allege, 
We'll not anticipate, I think. 


Who miss’d, or loses, earlier truth, 
Thongh old, we shall not count him sage : 
Rare the strong mellow’d Wine of Age 

From sunshine-ripen’d Grapes of Youth, 


Se 





OUR INDIAN ARMY. 


T a time like the present, when 
in every part of the world 
Kings and Governments are setting 
their houses in order as regards 
the defence of their territory, an 
enquiry into the actual condition 
and wants of our Indian forces 
can hardly prove inacceptable. 

It would be foreign to our pur- 
pose to discuss in this paper the 
much-vexed question of a Russian 
invasion of India; but those who 
have for some years past read 
between the lines which record 
public events in the East cannot 
but feel certain, although they may 
not avow it, that the authorities in 
the East are quietly preparing for 
any event, or threatening of events, 
which future complications in 
Europe may cause to start up 
beyond our north-west frontier. All 
soldiers that are sent from Eng- 
land to India now go straight to 
Bombay in magnificent troop ships, 
which pass through the Suez 
Canal. Instead of being detained 
at their port of disembarkation, as 
was the case in former years, they 
go direct from their transports to 
the railway station; and in five or 
six hours are comfortably housed 
in good barracks in a comparatively 
cool climate. From this, their first 
station in India, they are taken by 
rail to whatsoever point they may 
be wanted, or wherever their re- 
spective regiments may be quar- 
tered. So quickly and with such 
regularity are these transfers of 
troops effected, that during the 
cold season now ended there was an 
instance of some officers and men 
belonging to a regiment stationed 


at Peshawur who reached their 
destination on the thirty-ninth day 
after leaving Portsmouth. Fifteen, 
or even ten years ago, it would have 
taken these troops at least six 
months to reach their corps from 
the shores of England. In the 
matter, therefore, of the transport 
of troops to our north-west frontier 
there is little left to be desired. 
Whether the troops themselves are 
as fit as they ought to be for foreign 
service is a question on which there 
is considerable difference of opinion. 

On the 12th January last an army 
of more than 20,000 men marched 
past and saluted his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales 
on the plains near Delhi.’ It 
was composed of no less than 
four complete troops of Royal 
Horse Artillery, six batteries of 
field artillery, a mountain train 
carried by mules, and a_ heavy 
battery of field guns drawn by 
elephants. Following the artillery 
came the cavalry, consisting of four 
regiments of English hussars and 
ten regiments of Native Horse. 
To the cavalry succeeded the 
infantry, composed of nine English 
infantry battalions and eighteen 
battalions of Sepoys. To the 
casual observer or to the non- 
military looker-on who did not look 
below the surface of what he 
saw, nothing could be finer than 
this splendid exhibition of our 
strength. But it was otherwise 
with such as were present who 
knew what the requirements of an 
army really were. 

Amongst these there could only 
be one verdict, viz., that nearly 





? The present writer does not quote what he advances from any book or document. 
What he describes here he saw and heard when the Prince was at Delhi in the month 
of January of the present year. 
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every regiment present was ex- 
ceedingly weak in numbers and 
most lamentably under-officered. To 
those acquainted with the history 
of India it is a well-known fact 
that the backbone and mainstay of 
all our armies who take the field in 
the East is the British cavalry. 
With one single and very lament- 
ableexception which occurred during 
the Punjaub war, the very sight of 
a regiment of British dragoons has 
always been enough to turn the 
tide of warfare in our favour. But 
until within the last few years an 
English cavalry regiment in India 
numbered in itsranks seven hundred 
and one horses, with the same num- 
ber of rank and file, It mustered on 
parade (always excepting men and 
horses in sick quarters) eight strong 
troops, each consisting of eighty- 
seven sabres, and was officered by 
two lieutenant-colonels, two majors, 
eight captains, sixteen lieutenants, 
eight cornets, and one adjutant. 
But the regiments (the roth, 11th, 
13th, and 15th Hussars) which 
marched past at Delhi mustered 
only four hundred and thirty horses 
each, and were divided into six 
weak troops, nominally officered by 
one lieutenant-colonel, one major, 
six captains, as many lieutenants, 
and perhaps one or two sub- 
lieutenants. With such a cadre of 
officers there can be no margin for 
any casualties which may occur; 
and the consequence was, that when 
these corps marched past at Delhi 
there were in many instances not 
more than half .a dozen officers 
on squadron duty, besides one 
field officer and the adjutant. 
What would become of a regiment 
thus officered if it took the field ? 
The history of the Crimea can 
tell us. A few sore backs among 
the horses, a few wounded men 
among the troopers, and not more 
than the ordinary amount of sick- 
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ness amongst the officers, would 
render the corps more of a burden 
than an assistance to any general 
officer, and would certainly entail 
upon the force generally far more 
trouble than it was worth in the 
field. Nor were English infantry 
regiments much better off. Like 
their mounted comrades, they were 
in appearance, drill, and general 
smartness, simply perfection. But 
in few instances had they more than 
one officer in each company, and 
many of their companies were com- 
manded by lads just out from Sand- 
hurst. In a word, so far as our 
British forces in India were con- 
cerned, the officers themselves say 
that there is no margin whatever 
left for the usual casualties which 
must occur in the field, and that 
from Peshawur to Madras there is 
not a corps fit to be marched from 
cantonments into camp and to stand 
the wear and tear of a campaign. 
But if these grave faults could 
be found with the British regiments 
at Delhi, what should we say of 
the different Sepoy corps? In the 
English cavalry and infantry there 
is at least this advantage, viz. that 
the men know their officers and 
the officers know the men. But it 
is far otherwise with the native 
troops. With rare exceptions, the 
officers of these regiments are with 
them but a very short time; they 
all belong to what is called the Staff 
Corps, from which they are sent 
to command or to hold posts in 
the Native cavalry or infantry. 
In all these latter regiments the 
officers are but few in number, so 
few that in the event of a native 
corps having to go through a 
lengthened campaign, or even a 
couple of hard-fought battles, it 
would follow as a matter of course 
that hardly a European officer would 
be found to command a company. 
In a well-known modern work,? 
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the author gives an exhaustive 
account of the rise, progress, 
and decline of the Native army. 
The history of that army may 
be said to extend over a hun- 
dred years, viz. from 1756 to 
1856. What he says of the past 
we may say of the present and even 
of the future of India, viz. it 
is the creed of English statesmen 
that India has been won by the 
sword and must be retained by the 
sword. So long as we hold that 
sword firmly in our hands there 
can be but little apprehension of 
any internal danger. 


Our first Sepoy levies were raised in the 
Southern Peninsula, when the English and 
the French powers were contending for the 
dominant’ influence in that part of the 
country. They were few in number, and at 
the outset commonly held in reserve to 
support, our European fighting-men. But 
little by little they proved that they were 
worthy to be entrusted with higher duties, 
and,’once trusted, they went boldly to the 
front. Under native commandants, for the 
most part Mahomedans or high-caste Raj- 
poot Hindoos, but disciplined and directed 
by the English captains, their pride was 
flattered and their energiés stimulated by 
the victories they gained: How they fought 
in the attack of Madura, how they fought 
in the defence of Arcot, how they crossed 
bayonets foot to foot with the best French 
troops at Cuddalore, historians have de- 
lighted to tell. All the power and all the 
responsibility, all the honours and rewards, 
were not then monopolised by the English 
captains. Large bodies of troops were 
sometimes despatched on hazardous enter- 
prises, under the independent command of 
a native leader, and it was not thought an 
offence toa European soldier to send him 
to fight under a blackcommandant. That 
black commandant was then a great man in 
spite of his colour. He rode on horseback 
at the head of his men, and a mounted 
staff officer, a’ native ‘adjutant, carried his 
commands: to the soubahdars of the re- 
spective companies, Anda braye man or 
a skilful leader was honoured for his 
bravery or his skill as much under the 
folds of a turban as under a round hat. 

When the great ‘outrage’of' the Black 
Hole called:.Clive’s retributory, army to 
Bengal, the English.had no Sepoy. troops 
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on the banks of the Hooghly. But there 
were fourteen native battalions in Madras, 
numbering in all ten thousand men, and 
Clive took two of these with him across 
the black water to Calcutta. Arrived there, 
and the first blow struck, he began to raise 
native levies in the neighbourhood, and a 
battalion of Bengal Sepoys fowzlt at Plassey 
side by side with their comrades from 
Madras. Eight years after this victory, 
which placed the great province of Bengal 
at our feet, the one battalion had swollen 
into nineteen, each ofa thousand strong, 
To each battalion three English officers 
were appointed—picked men from the 
English regiments. In 1765 they increased 
to five. There was then a native com- 
mandant and ten soubahdars to each 
battalion. The native element was not so 
strong as in the Southern army; but a 
good deal of substantive authority still re- 
mained with the black officers,® 


Such then was the constitution 
of the native army in the latter part 
of the last century, or rather, let 
us say, up to the year 1796, about 
which time a material change for 
the better became the order of the 
day in the Company’s troops, Up 
to that time the English officer 
of Sepoys held virtually no rank 
amongst his own countrymen. , He 
was looked upon as a kind of ad. 
venturer who had gone to the East 
to. make money, a sort of Dugald 
Dalgetty, or soldier of fortune, who 
had sold his sword to those who 
could pay.him highest for it. But, 
after the stagnation which followed 
the excitement caused by the. wars 
of Harris, of Lake, and. of Wel- 
lesley, the officers of the Company’s 
army began to assert their rights, 
and the result was an, entire re- 
organisation of the whole service. 
By the, regulations which were 
gradually framed, the regiments of 
Sepoys were numbered, Hach corps 
contained two battalions. Tothesere- 
giments as many officers were posted 
as if it had belonged to the King’s 
service, and all took rank according 
to the date of their commissions. 


3 Kaye's History of the Sepoy War, vol. i. pp. 240-250. 
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In England, the number of ‘candi- 
dates for cadetships in the East 
India army increased tenfold; a 
very liberal scale of pensions was 
instituted, to induce the older 
officers to retire; and the whole 
service was placed upon a footing 
which secured them, perhaps, the 
best set of officers that ever engaged 
to serve any civilised power. 
Gradually, as the eighteenth cen- 
tury came to a close, and the nine- 
teenth grew older; more and more 
changes were introduced into the 
service. From about 1809 to the 
commencement of the Affghan War, 
a period of thirty years, our Indian 
Army was at its climax of utility, 
and of all that constitutes a large 
body of men ready to go anywhere 
and do anything. But about 1839 
there commenced a serious change 
for the worse. The number of 
officers attached to each regiment 
was not augmented, but the extra 
regimental posts which they were 
called on to fill—the Commissariat, 
the Pay Department, political ap- 
pointments, the command of irregu- 
lar corps, and the like—increased 
twentyfold. An officer joining one 
of the Company’s regiménts had 
only to pass in one’ or two native 
languages and he was ‘sute to get 
an appointment which increased ‘his 
pay and allowances fourfold, while 
it diminished to a mere nothing the 
inconveniences and dangers of an 
Indian climate. Nomiinally; every 
Sepoy régiment had a cddre con- 
sisting of one lieutenant-colonel, 
one major, six captains, twelve’ lieu- 
tenants, and four ensigns. ' But: in 
reality it was far different. More 
than one field officer was |‘ never 
present with any corps, and it was 
by no means uncommon to see a 
regiment of a thousand men com- 
manded by acaptain. Of the latter 
rank, out of ‘six there were rarely 
more than two, and at. times only 
one, present with “the” battalion ; 
while of the subalterns, if. more 
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than half:were with the head:quar- 
ters, the regiment was spoken of as 
‘very strong indeed in officers; 


‘Then, as now, the .Government. in 


India was penny-wise and pound- 
foolish. . If they had, early in the 


first half. of the present century, 


decreed that all officers serving on 
the staff were to be drafted into a 
staff corps, it is more than probable 
that’ we should have been saved 
many of the. disasters that have 
dogged our steps in India for the 
last thirty years. But from about 
1839 to the outbreak of the great 
Mutiny, eighteen years later, it 
would almost seem as if'some evil 
genius reigned over our Indian 
Councils, and forced upon the autho- 
rities a laisser allez, combined: with 
a petty’ economy that' was certain 
to ruin the service. 

To such an extent had been carried 
this system of drawing away from 
their ‘regiments for the purpose of 
filling staffappointments all the most 
intelligent officers of the army, that 
it became almost.a term of-reproach 
to say that Captain or Lieutenant 
So-and-so ‘was doing regimental 
duty.’ And it must be ‘confessed 
that there was some little reason in 
the taunt, for it: was only those 
gentlemen who were too idle or too 
stupid to pass in the native lan- 
guages who formed the captain and 
subalterns in each regiment; and, 


‘when a corps was ordered on ser- 


vice; the very fact of their taking 
the field’ made - matters worse. 
Officers who had not done regimen- 
tal duty for many years then joined 
their corps. They were invariably 
grumblers at having been ordered 
from their comfortable appoint- 
ments to the ‘hardships of camp 
life. Of their regimental duty they 
knew nothing, or rather what they 
had known they had :entirely for- 
gotten ; and yet, in ‘many instances, 
owing to their regimental rank; they 
superseded their brethren who‘had 
borne the heat and burden of the 
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day doing regimental duties in can- 
tonments while they were absent in 
lucrative staff employ.‘ That such 
a state of things could continue, or 
that such an army should not be- 
come by degrees morally deterio- 
rated, would have been something 
short of a miracle. In the period of 
which we are now treating, viz., 
from 1839 to the outbreak of the 
Mutiny in 1857, it would almost 
seem as if Indian military affairs 
were managed by those who had 
at heart the downfall of our Indian 
Empire. That such results very 
nearly came to pass, those who run 
may read in the history of the 
bloodthirsty and treacherous con- 
duct of the Sepoys during the 
great Mutiny, and in the risk 
we ran of losing India whilst at- 
tempting to stamp out the fire of 
rebellion which burnt, more or less, 
from Calcutta to Peshawur. If 
not a truthful, the natives of India 
are, at any rate,a most observing 
race, and they could not help re- 
marking that, for nearly a quarter 
of a century before the native troops 
rose against us, there had been 
practically a determination on the 
part of the Indian Government to 
leave the least brilliant of the 
officers with their regiments, and 
usually to degrade those who did 
duty with their respective corps. 
While speaking of the Indian 
army during the second quarter of 
the present century, we must not 
forget to mention the local European 
corps which were raised for 
service under the Company. For 
the work for which they were 
designed nothing could possibly be 
better than these corps. To the 
bulldog courage of their race they 


* The present writer remembers on one 
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united a practical knowledge of 
India, and. although perhaps not 
always total abstainers in the way 
of liquor, they certainly showed 
well in every campaign in which 
they were engaged. They were 
perhaps not more plucky than thp 
Royal regiments, but their know- 
ledge of what to eat, drink, and 
avoid in a hot country always 
made them most efficient during a 
campaign. The rank and file were 
a class, or rather a mixture of 
classes, seen in no other regiments 
in the services. They enlisted ex. 
clusively for service in India, and 
India was virtually their home, 
where they expected to serve until 
they were either pensioned or went 
to their long account. The standards 
of their respective corps might 
almost have served as a history of 
our campaigns in India. Thus on 
the colours of the First Bengal 
Europeans® were inscribed the 
words ‘ Plassey,’ ‘ Buxar,’ ‘ Guzerat,’ 
‘ Deig,’ ‘Bhurtpore,’ ‘Affghanistan,’ 
‘Ghuznee,’ ‘Ferozeshah,’ ‘ Sobraon,.’ 
‘Pegu,’ ‘Delhi,’ and ‘ Lucknow.’ 
The colours of the Madras Europeaa 
Regiment® bore the inscriptions 
‘ Arcot,’ ‘ Plassey,’ ‘ Condore, 
“Wyndewash,’‘ Sholinger,’ ‘ Nundy,’ 
‘Droog,’ ‘Amboyna,’ ‘ Ternate,’ 
‘Banda,’ ‘ Pondicherry,’ ‘ Mahid- 
pore,’ ‘Ava,’ ‘ Pegu,’ and ‘ Luck. 
now;’ whilst those of the Bombay 
Europeans’ boasted in the same 
manner of their deeds at ‘ Plassey,’ 
‘Buxar,’ ‘Carnatic,’ ‘ Mysore,’ 
‘Guzerat,’ ‘Seringapatam,’ ‘Kir- 
kee,’ ‘Beni Boo Ali,’ ‘Aden,’ ‘ Pun- 
jaub,’ ‘Mooltan,’ and ‘ Goojerat.’ 
That such corps were highly thought 
of by the Indian military authorities 
may be adduced from the fact that 


occasion having seen a major who had been 


absent from his regiment 52 peop employment for twenty-five years join his corps, & 


Sepoy battalion then orde on service. 


He took command of the regiment, but 


actually did not know how to form open column from line, and was so bad a rider that 
his horse had to be led by a Sepoy orderly. This was about three years before the 


outbreak of the great Mutiny. 
* Now ro1st Fusiliers. 


* Now 102nd Fusiliers, 


” Now 103rd Fusiliers. 
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between the years 1838 and 1848 
a second and then a third Euro- 

n regiment was added to each 
Presidency ; and thus spread over 
the peninsula of India there were 
about 9,000 English troops,who were 
as much at home in the Punjaub, 
at Arcot, or in the Deccan, as a 
Royal infantry corps would be at 
Edinburgh or Dublin. Regiments 
from the Royal army came to, and 
in due time were relieved from the 
different garrisons in India. But it 
took some years to acclimatise them, 
whereas the Company’s European 
corps were ready at all times to 
face the most deadly climate. There 
was but one fault that could be 
found with these regiments, and 
that was the work of the authorities. 
Like their comrades doing duty in 
the Sepoy corps, the officers of the 
European regiments were eligible 
for staff appointment, and when 
taken away from their corps their 
places were not filled up. For this 
reason they were, like the rest of 


the Company’s army, greatly under- 
officered, though by no means to 
the same extent as in the Native 
army. 

Of the regular Native cavalry 
and the Native artillery little can be 
said that would not apply equally 


to the infantry. In the Bengal 
army there were ten Native cavalry 
regiments, in that of Madras seven, 
and in the Bombay Presidency 
three. With a little alteration in 
their dress, making it more Oriental 
and therefore more fitted to the 
men, these regiments would have 
been more useful in every way; 
still it must be confessed that they 
—and more especially the three 
regiments belonging to the Bombay 
Presidency—did, with one or two 
exceptions, good service when 
called upon to act. But they also 
were greatly under-officered; and 
when a cavalry man leaves his 
corps for ten or twelve years he 
has forgotten much more, and has 
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much more to learn, than his 
infantry brother officer. Of the 
Native artillery, horse and foot, in 
the service of the Company prior to 
the great Mutiny, little need be 
said. Whatever may have been 
their merits in olden days, they 
proved themselves the blackest of 
traitors, and the first to tur 
against those whose salt they had 
eaten when the Mutiny of 1857 
broke out. 

Alongside of the regular army of 
India there were corps of what were 
then termed irregulars, both cavalry 
and infantry. The former were 
enlisted from high-caste men, who 
could not brook the petty annoy- 
ances of the regular army. The 
horses, clothing, saddlery, and arms 
all belonged to the men themselves. 
They had few English officers, a com- 
mandant, a second in command, 
and an adjutant being deemed 
sufficient for each regiment; and 
the nominations to these corps 
were deemed staff appointments, 
and generally given to smart and 
efficient men, drawn from either 
the cavalry or infantry of the 
regular army. With these old 
irregular corps are associated the 
names of many Englishmen who 
have made for themselves great 
names in India, such as Skinner, 
the two Chamberlains, Jacob, 
Probyn, and a host of others too 
numerous to mention. - The dis- 
cipline in the irregular cavalry 
regiments was by no means as 
strict as an English dragoon 
martinet would have liked to 
see. But the system worked well, 
and even when the Mutiny broke 
out more than half of all these 
corps remained faithful to their 
colours. The irregular infantry 
regiments, of which there were 
but few in India, differed little 
from the corps of the regular 
army. ‘They were dressed like 
their brethren in the regulars, and 
also drilled after the English fashion. 

xx 
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They were officered by a comman- 
dant, a second in command, an adju- 
tant, and a quartermaster. With 
this exception, and the fact that they 
were known by their name and not 
by number—such as the ‘ Kelat-i- 
Gilzie Regiment,’ ‘the Goorka 
Corps,’ ‘the Bheel Corps,’ ‘the 
Mhairwarra Battalion’—they were 
not to be distinguished either in 
dress or discipline from the regular 
Native regiments. 

Such then is an outline of 
what the Indian army was before 
the great change took place— 
before the Mutiny, and before the 
country and its army were trans- 
ferred to the Crown. It is curious 
to note throughout all this period 
of our military history in the East, 
how near perfection our army was, 
how easily that perfection might 
have been ensured, and how often 
any attempt to make matters better 
than they were seems to have been 
systematically obstructed by the 
authorities at home or in India. 
The old jealousy between the Com- 
pany’s and the Queen’s army had 
much to answer for in this matter. 
If a Queen’s officer commanded a 
brigade or a division it seemed to 
be an article of his faith that 
every Company’s officer below him 
was a sort of Eastern clodhopper, 
who thought of nothing but 
gathering together rupees, and did 
not know his right hand from his 
left. On the other hand, if the 
head military authority was vested 
in a Company’s officer, he gene- 
rally regarded the Royal officers 
commanding corps under him as 
so many wooden-headed  marti- 
nets who had not an idea in the 
world beyond pipe-clay and seeing 
their men buttoned up to the 
throat in cloth jackets. Another 
source of jealousy and dislike be- 
tween the two services was that of 
obtaining staff appointments. A 
Company’s officer, even while a 
young man, could get away from 
his regiment, and make a name 
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for himself before he arrived at 
middle age, provided always he 
had passed in one of _ the 
native languages, and could com- 
mand a little patronage amongst 
the bigwigs in the Presidency 
where he served. Not so the 
Queen’s officer. He might be con. 
versant with every language and 
with every dialect that is spoken 
in India; but whether in canton. 
ments or in a campaign he could 
aspire to nothing higher than the 
routine of his regimental duties, 
It is true that some of the 
aides-de-camp in India belonged to 
Royal regiments, but these appoint. 
ments were few and far between; 
and as a rule it was common 
enough to see a Royal regiment 
with thirty-five or forty officers 
present, not one of whom could 
by any chance obtain a staff ap. 
pointment in the country where 
he was serving, no matter what his 
qualifications might have been. 

As a matter of course these 
rules did not increase the cordiality 
between the two services; and it 
was rare, save in certain individual 
cases, that those who held com- 
missions in the Queen’s and 
Company’s services amalgamated 
together. From time to time re- 
monstrances of the manner in 
which Sepoy regiments were de- 
nuded of their English officers ap- 
peared in the Anglo-Indian papers, 
and to all military men it appeared 
but a matter of time that some 
collapse in the service should ensue. 
But both the India House at home 
and the Councils of the Governor. 
General in Indiaseemed imbued with 
a thorough conviction that it was 
better to leave bad alone. Enough 
for the day, in their estimation, 
were the evils thereof. They ap- 
peared to think that all changes 
and all alterations in the army 
must be for the worse and not for 
the better. Millions of rupees 
were squandered in undertakings 
which were only begun and never 
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bronght toan end, Each man in 
authority appeared to have taken for 
his motto, aprés moi le déluge. 

If even so late as after the last 
Punjaub war a thorough system of 
reform had been commenced in the 
Indian army, itis more than probable 
that the Mutiny of 1857 would 
never have broken out. What 
was wanted in the service was an 
efficient staff corps, in which the 
officers would not have interfered 
in any way with the regimental 
promotion of their less fortunate 
brethren. Im order to leave a 
margin for regimental officers on 
furlough, or temporarily absent from 
their corps, every Sepoy regiment 
ought to have had actually doing 
duty with it a lieutenant-colonel, 
two majors, with one captain, two 
lieutenants, and one ensign per 
company. The pay and allowances 
of officers doing regimental duty 
ought to have been increased, 
while those belonging to the Staff 
Corps ought, as regards their emo- 


Inments, to have been placed more 
on a level with their comrades in 
the Native corps. But nothing was 


done. Things went on from bad 
to worse. Sepoy regiments of a 
thousand strong were officered by 
eight or nine Englishmen, of which 
perhaps half were youngsters still 
learning their drill. At last the 
great crash came. From Barrack- 
pore to Meerut, and from Meerut 
to Peshawur, nearly every Hin- 
doostani Sepoy proved himself a 
rebel, and only watched his oppor- 
tunity to break out into rebellion 
against the Government he and 
half-a-dozen generations before him 
had faithfully served. 

The iniquities of the Sepoy war, 
the atrocities that the Native sol- 
diers committed whenever they 
had a chance, and the utter igno- 
rance of their English officers 
regarding that which was going 
on afew hundred yards from their 
own houses, have now become 
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matters of history, and have been 
depicted at great length by one of 
the most eloquent writers of the pre- 
sent day. But it is not with this we 
have to deal. The military insur- 
rection was stamped out. Men 
more or less culpableand treacherous 
were punished for their misdeeds. 
After a long period of bloodshed 
and terror, order was restored 
throughout the country; India was 
transferred to the Crown, and a 
thorough reform— altering some 
things for the better, many for the 
worse—was decided upon and car- 
ried out. 

Whatever may have been the 
faults of the Indian army system 
previous to the mutiny, they were 
tenfold increased after that mutiny 
was at an end. It is true that a 
number of Royal regiments, both 
cavalry and infantry, were largel 
increased ; but, on the other hand, the 
numerical strength of those corps 
was so diminished that, as regards 
them, the latter state of things was 
worse than the former. The local 
European regiments, nine in num- 
ber, were disbanded altogether, and 
English corps, much weaker as to 
rank and file, were sent out in their 
place. A more palpable blunder 
was never committed in any army 
or service in the world. To India 
these regiments were very much 
like what the Zouaves are to 
Algeria. The men had cast in their 
lot for service in the East, and had 
none of those longings after home 
that so many soldiers sent out to 
India against their will have in- 
variably evinced. They had proved 
themselves, in almost every cam- 
paign we had been engaged in 
for the last hundred years, climate 
proof and always ready for their 
work. The mere fact of their not 
having to be sent home in a body 
every ‘ten or twelve years was in 
itself a great argument in favour of 
retaining them. In: short, their 
abolition was a grievous mistake. 
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But blunders of even a more 
palpable kind, and _ still more 
detrimental to the Indian army, 
were subsequently promulgated 
by those who had the power 
and authority to do so. The 
system of irregular regiments 
having worked well in several 
isolated instances, it was thought 
proper to extend it to the rest of 
the army. In other words, a state 
of things was inaugurated which 
stamped out all esprit de corps 
among the English officers of the 
Native army, and insured one great 
fact, that henceforth in few if any 
of the Sepoy corps would the 
English officers know their men and 
the Sepoys their officers. Up to this 
time, when a youngster joined the 
Indian army, he did so with the 
rank of ensign, and did duty for a 
time with any corps to which he 
might have been appointed ; thus, 
from the very outset of his career, 
he began to know something 
of the Native soldiery, to learn 
their ways and habits, and to fit 
himself for his future work. When 
India was transferred to the Crown 
all this was changed, and remains 
so to the present day. No officer 
can now enter the Indian army 
except through Sandhurst. If he 
obtains a commission he must do 
two years’ duty with an English 
regiment before he can apply to be 
transferred to the Indian army. A 
worse school than a Queen’s regi- 
ment for a young man whose 
future career is in India can hardly 
be conceived. 

In an English corps a youngster 
generally finds a number of genial 
companions. He is a member of a 
large mess, in which is combined 
the comforts of a home with the 
good-fellowship of an excellent 
club. If he has anything of the 
spirit of a soldier in him, he be- 
comes imbued with that esprit de 
corps which is the distinguishing 
mark of ourarmy. At the utmost 
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he is stationed six or eight years 
away from home at one time. His 
men understand him, and he un- 
derstands his men. If in any of 
the colonies, and anxious to be 
quartered at home, he can always 
obtain what he wants by the pay- 
ment of a comparatively small 
bonus. On the other hand, if quar. 
tered in the United Kingdom, and 
anxious to go to the East, he will 
always find men willing to ex. 
change with him, and to pay him 
from one to three hundred pounds 
for so doing. Is it, then, to be won- 
dered at that there are in the British 
army so very few young men who 
try to qualify themselves for joining 
the Indian Staff Corps? Or can we 
be surprised if in the twenty-five or 
thirty English regiments quartered 
in India the average is below one 
officer per corps every year who asks 
to be transferred ? 

But the few who are anxious to 
join the Indian army have a some. 
what severe ordeal to go through. 
They are obliged—and very properly 
so—to learn one of the native lan- 
guages, and that in a country where 
anything like hard study scarcely 
recommends itself to one man ina 
hundred. Had they no alternative, 
it might be otherwise; but as it is, 
a young man who fails to qualify 
for the Staff Corps has always his 
old regiment, his pleasaat mess, and 
the comrades with whom he began 
life to fall back upon. If he suc- 
ceeds, he joins the said corps, and 
is sent to do duty with a Native 
regiment at an age, at a period of 
life, when he is too old to take any 
interest in the ways and habits of his 
men. He may be sent to-day to the 
12th, soon after to the 2oth, and by- 
and-by tothe 3oth Native Infantry. 
Except in rare instances, or when 
his new regiment takes the field, 
there is no mess which he can join. 
Instead of the score and a half of 
officers in his old corps, he finds 
four or five in his new, and of these 
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two or three are in all probability 
married men, of whom he sees no- 
thing except on parade or on duty. 
In a word, he abandons genial so- 
ciety, and a number of men who 
are of his own way of thinking, 
for the companionship of the two 
or three bachelor officers of his new 
corps. 

If the Sepoy regiments under the 
old régime were insufficiently offi- 
cered, what can we say of the 
present system? In each of the 
three Presidencies there is a Staff 
Corps, and from this Staff Corps the 
officers are selected to do duty with 
the Native troops. Under the old 
system there was, at any rate, some- 
thing like an esprit de corps in eack 
regiment. In the present instance 
there is nothing, nor can there be 
anything of the kind. Little as 
the officers of the old Company’s 
army may have known of their 
men, under the present regulations 
they know far less. The reason is 
obvious. They are here to-day and 
gone to-morrow. Insufficiently as 
they were officered before the Mu- 
tiny, they are far more so now. 
The officers themselves see and feel 
the anomaly of their position when 
doing regimental duty with the 
Sepoy regiments. The service is 
day by day becoming more unpo- 
pular. They cannot rise in army 
rank in their present regiments, 
but must do so step by step in the 
Staff Corps. They know that the 
Native regiments are much under- 
officered, and are fully aware that 
if they had to endure a severe cam- 
paign there would be no margin 
left for casualties; and for want 
of being properly led, the Sepoys 
would probably not go through the 
ordeal with much credit to them- 
selves, 

In the English army an officer 
looks upon his regiment as home ; 
in the Indian service his corps 
can only be regarded as a tem- 
porary resting-place, or a stepping- 
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stone to a better appointment. 
As we have shown before, there 
were in every regiment of the Native 
army a number of officers struggling 
to get away to staff appointments ; 
to-day it is not a part, but the whole, 
who feel themselves but as tem- 
porarily with theirmen. The Staff 
Corps of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay are each several hundred 
strong; but the great majority of 
the officers are men who have been 
too long in the service to take 
junior regimental appointments. Of 
young men of that class which vir- 
tually conquered India there are 
few, if any. If a lieutenant of an 
English regiment in India knows 
he has sufficient local interest to 
obtain a lucrative appointment, it 
is probable that he becomes a can- 
didate for the Staff Corps ; and after 
his short probationary term is over, 
he is pretty sure to have his desires 
gratified. On the other hand, we 
find captains of fifteen and twenty 
years’ standing, and even field offi- 
cers, doing duty as adjutants and 
quartermasters with Native corps. 
No officer in the Native army now 
makes boast that he belongs to 
such and such a regiment ; and this 
for the reason that he belonged to 
one corps yesterday, to another to- 
day, and may beappointed toa couple 
of others in succession before the year 
is out. 

But perhaps the strangest ano- 
maly among the many evil re- 
gulations of the Indian service is 
oue which astonishes, and not a 
little, those men who hear about it 
for the first time. In the respec- 
tive Staff Corps—which in point of 
fact are but another name for the 
English officers of the three Presi- 
dencies—there are more field officers 
than the authorities know what to 
do with. Many of these gentlemen— 
familiarly known by the term ‘doing- 
duty wallahs ’—reside at the seve- 
ral stations in India. They have 
nothing whatever to do except sit 
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occasionally on a court-martial, and 
at long intervals of time go their 
rounds as field officers of the week ; 
thus it is that while senior officers 
of the Staff Corps are far too 
numerous, the juniors are very 
much too few. In the days of the 
East India Company upwards of a 
hundred cadets went out every year 
to join the Indian army ; whereas 
at the present day there not two 
dozen young men a year who seek to 
join the Staff Corps. Where, in the 
event of a long campaign, the 
officers of the Indian army are to 
come from, is a problem which is yet 
to be solved. 

But one thing is certain, namely, 
that the present system must either 
be entirely abolished or very largely 
modified before the Native army 
can ever distinguish itself in the 
field. 

A few weeks ago, the special cor- 
respondent in India of the Times 
telegraphed as follows : 


It is stated that the scheme for the im- 
are of the Native army has been sent 
ome for approval. The details have not 
been divulged, but the changes will pro- 
bably be slight, as the present administra- 
tion is believed to be hostile to any radical 
reformation. A sweeping reform is urgently 
wanted, and delay or half measures will 
only increase the difficulty.* 


The latter sentence of the above 
telegram ought to be inscribed in let- 
ters of gold inevery room in the India 
House. The changes which are re- 
quired in our Indian armyare perhaps 
notvery many, but they ought to be 
sweeping, and if any good isto be ex- 
pected from them they must be tho- 
rough. 

To begin with, there ought to 
be a Staff Corps; and the officers 
who compose it ought not to be 
selected merely because they know 
one or two native languages. They 
ought to undergo a training as 
regular and as severeas that of the 
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officers who pass that examination 
at the Staff College in England. 
Candidates passing this examina- 
tion ought to be eligible for any 
military staff appointment in India, 
One of the greatest mistakes we 
make in that country, and one of 
the most demoralismg for our 
Indian army, is to put military 
men in civil employment. There 
ought either to be an_ especial 
corps of officers eligible for civil or 
political appointments; or in any 
case, when an officer is found pecu- 
liarly adapted for employment of 
the kind, his name ought to be 
placed on an unattached list, and 
himself be no longer liable for 
military employment. No man can 
serve two masters, and it stands to 
reason that the officer that for 
twenty or more years has been a 
cantonment magistrate, a super- 
intendent of police, or the resi- 
dent of some Native court, can be 
no longer fitted for military employ- 
ment, and therefore ought not to 
crowd the road to promotion of 
either the staff or regimental 
officers. 

But above all, the number of 
officers with each Native regiment 
ought to be largely increased. 
Besides a lieutenant-colonel and a 
major, there ought to be a captain 
and at least two subalterns to every 
company. Men who go out to the 
fast do so because they are 
poor and wish to make an indepen- 
dence for their old age. For this 
reason the pay of officers with 
Native regiments ought to be mate- 
rially increased. If an _ officer 
chooses to qualify himself for the 
Staff Corps, he ought at once to 
be removed from his regiment, 
the promotion ought to go on 
in the corps, and the vacancy at 
the bottom of the list to be filled 
up by sub-lieutenants. There is no 
longer any difference in the alle- 


® Vide Times, March 20. 
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giance of the Indian and _ the 
English armies, and _ therefore 
exchanges ought to be allowed 
between officers who find it their 
convenience to do so. A field 
officer, a captain, or a subaltern, 
ought to be permitted to exchange 
into the Line, just in the same 
manner as two officers in the Line 
are allowed to change corps. The 
materialfrom which the junior ranks 
of the Indian army are recruited 
ought not to be from the Line; 
and in the same manner as the 
Indian authorities not long ago 
instituted the establishment at 
Cooper’s Hill for the education of 
their civil engineers, they ought to 
establish an Indian Military College, 
through which all young officers 
going to join the Indian army ought 
to be made to pass. 

Another reform sorely needed is 
the re-establishment of the Euro- 
pean local corps. Indian officers 
of experience, belonging to both 
the Indian and English armies, 
declare that it takes nearly three 
years to acclimatise the regiment 
out from England and fit it pro- 
perly for its Indian work. But 
at the present day infantry Line 
regiments only go to the East 
for a period of ten years, and con- 
sequently, by the time they are fit 
for a campaign, they begin to long 
for the day when they will be 
ordered home. 

Nor is it only the Sepoy regi- 
ments which ought to be increased 
as to their officers. Commissioned 
ranks of the English troops now 
serving in the East are lamentably 
weak in numbers. This reform is 
perhaps the more urgently needed 
in the English cavalry than in 
the infantry of the Line. Fifteen 
or twenty years ago, when a 
dragoon regiment was sent to India 
it was augmented by two troops ; 
at present it is decreased by the 
same number. Previous to the 
present state of things being in- 
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augurated, English cavalry regi- 
ments in India were composed of 
four strong squadrons, with officers 
in proportion ; now they only muster 
three squadrons, which are so weak 
in strength as to look more like 
troops than squadrons. Even at 
Delhi, when the grand parade 
before the Prince of Wales took 
place, and when as a matter of 
course all officers were supposed to 
be with their regiments, the four 
hussar regiments in the field would 
barely have furnished more effective 
sabres than two such corps under 
the old régime. In point of fact, 
the Indian Government have in the 
country doubled the number of 
regiments that they had previous 
to 1860; but these regiments are so 
weak in officers, in men, and in 
horses, that if they took the field 
their condition before six months of 
campaigning were over would be 
much the same as those in the 
cavalry camp of Sebastopol during 
the latter part of the siege. This 
is not merely a pessimist view of 
the case adopted by those who 
know nothing of the subject. 
Throughout the English cavalry 
corps in India every officer of ex- 
perience holds the opinion here 
given. ‘The Government,’ they 
say, ‘will soon make it impossible 
for any hussar regiment to join 
in a campaign; they seem 
determined to leave us no margin 
for casualties.’ 

It would, however, be utterly 
unfair, while discussing the affairs 
of our Indian army, if we did 
not make mention of certain im- 
provements which have worked 
their way into the service since 
the Mutiny of 1857 took place. 
Thus the ranks of the Native 
corps are no longer filled with 
the high-caste Hindoo and Moslem 
Sepoys, who, while they ate our 
salt, hated our rule, and were 
always ready at the instigation of 
their priests and fakirs to discuss 
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what was their duty before they 
made up their minds whether or 
not they would obey their faringee 
masters. 


The Sepoy (says Sir John Kaye) was alto- 
gether a paradox. He was altogether made 
up of inconsistencies and contradictions. 
In his character, qualities so adverse as to 
be apparently irreconcilable with each other 
met together and embraced. He was 
simple and yet designing, credulous and 
easily deceived by others, and yet obsti- 
nately tenacious of his own inbred con- 
victions ; now docile as a child, and now 
hard and immovable in the stubbornness of 
his manhood. Abstemious and yet self- 
indulgent, calm and yet impetuous, 
gentle and yet cruel, he was indolent 
even to languor in his daily life, and 
yet capable of being roused to acts of 
the most desperate energy. Sometimes 
sportive and sometimes sullen, he was 
easily elevated and easily depressed ; but he 
was for the most part of a cheerful nature, 
and if you came suddenly upon him in the 
lines you were more likely to see a broad 
grin upon his face than any expression of 
moroseness or discontent. But light- 
hearted as was his general temperament, he 
would sometimes brood upon imaginary 
wrongs, and when a delusion once entered 
his soul it clung to it with the subtle 
malevolence of some ineradicable poison.® 


That a change was needed in the 
rank and file of our Sepoy army 
had been reiterated over and over 
again by those who knew the 
country best. But it was only after 
the great military revolt had been 
crushed out, after Delhi and Luck- 
_ now had been taken, and after a 
certain degree of tranquillity had 
been restored to the country, that 
the authorities took any steps in 
the matter. The best, the wisest, 
and the most prompt action they 
took was regarding the Native ar- 
tillery. Since 1857 not a gun has 
been trusted in the hands of natives. 
The troops, brigades, companies, 
and battalions of Hindoostani gun- 
ners and drivers were at once, and, 
as it is to be hoped, for ever, dis- 
banded. The regular Native cavalry 
and infantry belonging to the Ben- 
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gal Presidency had already antici- 
pated our desires in this respect; for 
it was utterly impossible to take into 
our ranks men of the class that 
had mutinied against us, had mur- 
dered their officers, and who, when- 
ever they got a chance, had commit- 
ted the most abominable atrocities. 
The new Native army was otherwise 
recruited. Men of all castes were 
admitted into theservice. In many 
regiments there was a mixture of 
Hindoostanis, Sikhs, and Jats, who 
were placed indiscriminately in the 
ranks, without attention to creed or 
prejudice. The Goorka corps of 
irregular infantry, all of whom had 
remained faithful to us during the 
Mutiny, were allowed to retain their 
regiments, and the latter were after- 
wards augmented from two to six 
In other corps the different castes 
were classed by companies. Thus 
one company would be composed 
of Afghans, another of men from 
Central India, a third from the 
Punjaub, and so forth. Morally 
speaking, a general mutiny of our 
Indian troops would now be impos. 
sible; for, if any such rising took 
place, there is no doubt the men of 
one caste would immediately betray 
the others. Another good thing 
in the formation of the present 
military system was that of doing 
away with the regular regiments 
of cavalry, and in their place hav- 
ing nothing but irregulars. But in 
this arm of the service the same 
complaint is made by the officers. 
The latter are much too few in 
number, and, like their brethren of 
the English army, complain bitterly 
that no margin is left them to pro- 
vide for casualties. Under the pre- 
sent system, the Bengal Light 
Cavalry is certainly a magnificent 
body of men. They ride well, and 
their Oriental uniform, together with 
the turbans they wear instead of 
shakos, is far more becoming than 


® Kaye's History of the Sepoy War, vol. i. p. 327. 
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the tight dragoon jackets of the old 
regulars. 

Of the artillery quartered in 
India it is needless to speak. They 
are, as English artillery ever have 
been, as near perfection as it is 
possible to attain. But it must be 
remembered that their head-quarters 
are at Woolwich, and that with 
their interior discipline the Indian 
Government rarely if ever interfere. 

Another immense boon is the 
adoption by all ranks and all corps 
in India of the white helmet. The 
metal helmet, the busby, the shako, 
and the cocked hat of the staff were 
one and all monstrous absurdities in 
a land where the thermometer rarely 
goes below 60° in the shade, and 
often rises as high as 120°. When 


these head-dresses were in use in 
India it was not uncommon in a 
single English regiment to see five 
or six soldiers struck down by the 
sun in the course of a field day; 
whereas now, with their white hel- 
mets, European troops may defy the 


sun atalmost any hour of theday,and 
therefore cando twice as much work 
as they used to do in olden times. 
The white helmet is, in fact, now the 
regulation head-dress for all military 
men. The Prince of Wales, during 
his sojourn in India, invariably wore 
this head-dress, as did all the officers 
in his suite, whether civilians or 
military men, no matter what corps 
they belonged to. 

Another great benefit to the 
European soldier serving in India 
is the care that is taken to build 
for him healthy commodious bar- 
racks. Men now barely past middle 
life must remember the dog-holes 
in which European soldiers lived in 
former days. An insufficiency of 
ventilation, owing to the lowness of 
the roof; no upper storey to the 
houses ; a single brick between the 
occupants and the heat of summer or 
the damps of the monsoon, were till 
late years the rule—a rule to which 
there were rare exceptions—of the 
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European soldier’s barrack through- 
out the East. At present, and for the 
last dozen or more years, neither ex- 
pense nor care has been wanting to 
find suitable habitations for our 
troops in the East. The consequence 
is that the mortality among English 
soldiers in India has greatly de- 
creased, and, with the exception of 
those who cannot be kept away 
from drink, the men are as healthy 
as if they were doing duty in Alder- 
shot. 

But these advantages tell only for 
the soldier in time of peace ; and, 
if we can read between the lines of 
the silent preparations made by the 
authorities inthe North of India it is 
evident they believe that before ano- 
ther generation has passed we shall 
have to meet, either at or beyond our 
north-west frontier, an enemy who 
will give us far more trouble than 
ever did either Affghan, Mahratta, 
or Beloochee. From Bombay to the 
river Chenab there is uninterrupted 
railway communication, and in two 
years more the line will be carried 
up to Peshawur itself. In every 
other part of India the railways 
constructed by Government—com- 
monly called State railways—are 
being neglected for the purpose of 
laying down the iron road all the 
way to the entrance of the Kyber 
Pass. No doubt the Indian Go- 
vernment believe in this case that 
prevention is better than cure. 
But of what use will be the very 
best lines of rail if the troops that 
are to pass them are woefully 
incomplete in their numbers, and 
very much short in officers of the 
numbers that ought to be with 
their corps? The late Sir Charles 
Napier, conqueror of Scinde, used to 
say that no regiment was fit to go 
into action unless all the company 
or troop-officers could be changed 
three times. But the English arm 
in India, as at present conibeiale 
could barely afford to lose one set 
of officers. If they did so, in most 
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instances there would be none to 
replace them. The army that 
marched past the Prince of Wales 
at Delhi looked exceedingly well and 
very soldierlike. But it was in one 
material respect neither more nor 
less than a peace army. The num. 
ber of officers present in each corps 
ought to be three or indeed fourfold 
what they now are. And from this 
point of view there is no doubt 
that the Indian troops, English as 
well as Native, were far more fit for 
a campaign before the Mutiny than 
they are at the present moment. 
With regard to the Sepoys, 
there is a difficulty which has long 
been overlooked—or, rather, put 
aside like a disagreeable subject 
until some fitting opportunity for 
settling itshould occur. We allude 
to the standing and position of 
Native officers with the Native 
troops. In the first Sepoy regi- 
ments ever raised in India these 
men held a respectable and respon- 
sible position, as they do even now 
in the states of the native Rajahs. 
But little by little, as the number 
of English officers in the Com- 
pany’s army increased, they found 
themselves left out in the cold; 
and their ‘position now is one 
of the greatest anomalies to be 
met with, even in India. In 
every company of infantry, as in 
every troop of cavalry, there are two 
native officers, namely, a soubadhar 
and jemadhar. These hold as regu- 
lar commissions as does the English 
officer commanding their regiment. 
Many of them have been twenty, 
thirty, or even forty years in the 
service, and yet the youngest ensign 
who joins the corps, or even the 
sergeant of the regiment, can, and 
does, command them on parade. It 
is the reverse of creditable to us 
that, amongst these Native officers, 
some of them wearing half-a-dozen 
medals, and not a few who have 
fought in campaigns and battles 
now nearly forgotten, whose grey 
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hairs betray their advanced age, can 
be bullied and abused by youngsters 
who have not worn a red jacket 
more than two or three months, and 
who, a year or a year anda half ago, 
were construing Juvenal or Homer 
in some English public school. In 
this respect the French manage 
much better in Algeria than we do 
in India. In their Native corps, 
whether cavalry or infantry, their 
Native officers take rank and pre- 
cedence with their French comrades 
as far as the rank of captain inclu- 
sive; and if in the company or 
troop absent from head-quarters the 
senior officer is a native, or if by 
casualties he succeeds to command, 
he retains his post, and issues orders 
to the French officers who are his 
subordinates. Of two things, one. 
We should either give the native 
officer of Sepoys a chance of rising 
in the service, or else dismiss him 
altogether, and do away with his 
rank in every regiment. At pre- 
sent, his position is one which cannot 
be defended on any grounds, and 
ought without delay to be placed on 
a proper footing. To see souba- 
dhars and jemadhars trudging 
along with their companies, and 
commanded by mere boys in the 
shape of English officers, must be a 
most humiliating sight for all na- 
tives. Notafew of these Hindoo 
and Moslem officers are men of 
fifty, sixty, and even seventy years 
of age, and their presence with the 
Sepoys can only serve to remind the 
latter of the utter hopelessness of 
their ever advancing to a respon- 
sible position in the service. The 
French in Algeria are quite as alive 
as we are in India to the fact that 
the European must always be the 
commander and the native the 
commanded. But nearly half a 
century of experience has shown 
them that no harm can arise 
from allowing their Native officers 
up toa certain grade to take rank 
with their European comrades. It 
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is quite possible that our Indian 
prejudices of caste- -that is to say, 
the difference of caste between the 
Englishman and the Hindoostani— 
might prevent so cadical a change 
as is here advovated ever taking 
place. But, ifso, the reform ought 
to be in another direction, and the 
mockery of having Native officers 
who are not officers, and who really 
hold no command, ought to be 
abolished forthwith. 

There is another matter of dis- 
cipline which once existed in our 
Native army, but which has gra- 
dually been stamped out—viz. the 
supreme authority of regimental 
officers over their men. In former 
years it was only in cases of 
the gravest nature that any officer 
beyond the limits of a corps in- 
terfered with the punishment of 
crime or of military offences in the 
Native regiments. The Sepoy was 
taught to look first to his captain, 
and beyond him to his colonel, for 
all awards, whether for good or bad 
conduct in the lines or in the ranks. 
In those days there was none of 
that perpetual reference to head- 
quarters, or that everlasting inter- 
ference of head-quarter staff, which 
has made our Sepoy native regi- 
ments in India little better than a 
bad imitation of foreign armies. It 
is a difficult thing to persuade Horse- 
Guard authorities that, however 
much a certain amount of red- 
tapeism is necessary to the dis- 
cipline of English soldiery, it has, 
to a great measure, been the ruin 
of our Native army, and, if perse- 
vered in, must end by completing 
the work of evil it has begun. The 
following passage from a work we 
have already quoted more than once 
will, perhaps, convey more clearly 
our meaning. In any case, the 
authority of the author on the sub- 
jects which he writes will be 
acknowledged :— 
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It is difficult: to conceive two conditions 
of life more dissimilar in their social 
aspects than soldiering in India and sol- 
diering in England. In England few men 
enlist into the army as an honourable pro- 
fession, or seek it as an advantageous 
source of subsistence. Few men enter it with 
any high hopes or pleasurable emotions. 


. . . . . 

But the native soldier of India was alto- 
gether of a different kind. When he be- 
came a soldier he did not cease to become 
a civilian. He severed no family ties; he 
abandoned no civil rights. He was not the 
outeast, but the stay and pride of his 
house. He visited his house at stated 
times. He remitted to it a large part of 
his pay. It was a decorous boast in many 
families, that generation after generation 
had eaten the Company’s salt. Often, in- 
deed, in. one household you might see the 
past, the present, and the future of this 
coveted military service. There was the 
ancient pensioner under the shade of the 
banyan tree in his native village, who had 
stories to tell of Lawrence, Coote, and 
Meadows; of battles fought with the 
French; of the long war with Hyder and 
the later struggles of his son. There was 
the Sepoy on furlough from active ser- 
vice in the prime of his life, who had 
stories to tell also of ‘the great Lord’s 
brother,’ the younger Wellesley, of Harris 
and Baird, perhaps of Bekrem Sahib and 
Egypt, and how ‘ Sick Sahib,’ the fine old 
man, when provisions were scarce in the 
camp, had ridden through the lines eating 
dried pulse for his dinner. And there was 
the bright-eyed, supple-limbed, quickwitted 
boy, who looked forward with eager expec- 
tation to the time when he would be 
permitted to take his father’s place and 
serve under some noted leader. It was no 
fond delusion in such pictures as this. The 
Company’s Sepoys had a genuine pride in 
their colours, and the classes from which 
they were drawn rejoiced in their connection 
with the paramount State. It was honour- 
able service, sought by the very flower of 
the people, and to be dismissed from it was 
a heavy punishment and a sore disgrace.'° 


To do away all at once with the 
centralisation system, which has 
been inoculated on the Sepoy 
army for the last half-century or 
more, will no doubt be a difficult 
task ; but that it has to be done, and 
done before our Native regiments 
can ever be what they were in 


© Kaye's History of the Sepoy War, vol. i. pp. 253-255. 
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days of old, is a fact about 
which there is not two opinions 
amongst all the officers who have 
served or are serving with these 
corps. It is a curious fact that 
the Indian authorities, who ad- 
mire most the extension of Horse- 
Guard red-tapeism to India, have 
been themselves the very first to 
condemn, although unconsciously, 
what in practice they praise. At the 
termination of the Sepoy Mutiny 
no doctrine was more zealously 
preached by the powers that be 
than that the irregular system in 
the Native regiments was greatly 
superior to what is called the 
regular system. Now the plain 
facts of the case are these. The 
real difference between the re- 
gulars and irregulars of the Native 
army was not because in the one 
system there were more officers 
or more discipline than the other, 
but because in the regular corps the 
commanding officers had more real 
power over their men; the men 
were taught to look up to them, 
and to none beyond them, as 
the source of all reward and all 
punishment. There is_ scarcely 
more difference (to use the school- 
boy’s simile) between a chestnut 
horse and a horse chestnut, than 
there is between the ideas of 
an Asiatic Sepoy or trooper 
and an English soldier, gunner, 
or dragoon. If the latter believed 
he had no appeal beyond the 
captain of his troop or company, 
or the colonel of his regiment, 
he would from that very fact con- 
sider himself an ill-used man, 
governed by a despot. Not so, 
however, with his dusky comrade 
the Hindoostani Sepoy. Teach 
him that his immediate commander 
has all power over him, and he 
at once understands who and what 
he has to deal with. But let him 
know that there is a power beyond 
the commander he sees in the flesh, 
and he will immediately, when it 
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suits him, hazard the good opinion 
of the latter in hopes that the 
unknown authority may bear him 
out in his wrong-doing. 

Lastly, there is an easier but still 
a very great alteration required in 
the discipline of our Indian army, 
English as well as Native. If 
the discipline of all modern armies 
concur in any one point, it is 
that regiments should be formed 
into brigades, brigades into di- 
visions, divisions into army corps, 
and these formations remain un- 
changed. But it is not so in India, 
For some years past the military 
mania of the day has been that 
of moving regiments, and par- 
ticularly English regiments, from 
one station to another as often and 
as quickly as possible. By long and 
time-honoured custom in the East it 
has been the practice when troops 
take the field to form each brigade 
of one European and two Native 
battalions. But were we to com- 
mence a campaign to-morrow, 
every brigade would have to be 
formed of regiments that, in all pro- 
bability, had never seen each other 
before. This is a great mistake — 
an error which we should find cost 
us, as it did the French in 1870, 
more annoyance, not to speak of 
anything worse, than we have 
space in this paper to enlarge upon. 
If an army is to be kept ready 
to take the field at a moment’s 
notice, each division of an army 
corps, each brigade of a division, 
and each battalion of a brigade 
ought to know its place and 
know its commanders in the same 
manner as do the companies of a 
battalion. It does not follow that 
because of these organisations 
larger forces than those deemed 
necessary must as a matter of course 
be sent into the field, just in the 
same way that because a battalion 
is composed of ten companies or 
a company of a hundred men, 
smaller detachments may not be 
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used when required. But that 
troops should be massed, and when 
possible kept in time of peace to- 
gether, has become an axiom 
of military discipline; and in a 
country like India, where no one can 
tell what a day may bring forth, 
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necessary and common-sense re- 
forms. We have to look to the 
future and not to the past. If 
we are to hold India at all, it must 
be by the sword, but let that sword 
be so tempered and so fit for use 
that our enemies, whether external 


the practice is as necessary, if not 
more so, as in Europe. 

We have in the East the ma- 
terials for as fine an army as ever 
was seen in the world. But it be- 
hoves us to make the most of that 
army, and not to allow it again 
to degenerate for want of a few 


or internal, will pause before they 
provoke us to draw it. That to en- 
sure peace we must be ready for 
war is not only the wisest but 
by far the most merciful maxim 
that the rulers of a land like India 
can adopt. 


M. Lame Mzason. 


Norr.—While these pages were going through the press, a Bombay newspaper con- 
taining the following extract reached us. Confirming as it does our views concerning 
the paucity of officers in the Indian army, it may not be amiss to put it before our 
readers :-— 

‘Out in India the cost of living in British regiments is becoming much greater than 
it used to be. Enter the mess at dinner time, and about a dozen officers at the outside 
are found sitting down at the table together. If one asks where all the others are, it 


will be found that three or four are candidates for the Staff Corps, and have gone to 
Native regiments, half-a-dozen are going through a course of garrison instruction, and 
others are filling various appointments on the staff. Now all these absentees make the 
expense fall heavily on those who remain, with their regiments, and these complain very 
bitterly that a British regiment nowadays is merely a nursery for the Staff Corps. If, 


in addition to all these things, the commanding officer is a man who thinks that the 
“credit of the regiment” is dependent on keeping up a showy and costly mess, then the 
position of the officers is worse out here than at home, where the number is greater. ‘ 
But while British regiments in India have cause to grumble on this account, the case of 
messes in Native regiments is well-nigh desperate. Two officers constitute the mess in 
many corps, and when one of these is asked out to dinner the other finds himself alone, 
and is glad to eat his cheerless meal as speedily as may be. In some regiments every 
officer is married, and in that case, of course, the mess ceases to have any raison d étre, 
seeing that all the members take their meals in their own houses. Again, there being 
so few officers in a Native regiment, the expense of entertainment falls very heavily on 
each member, and particularly on the juniors. We have always thought it a hardship 
that a lieutenant with but scanty pay should be called upon to pay as much for a dinner 
given in the name of the regiment as the commandant, with his extremely liberal 


salary; but so it is, and, as military men are conservative above all things, soit is 
likely to remain. "—M. L., M. 


" Times of India (Bombay paper), March 18, 1876. 





IZAAK WALTON. 
By THE Rev. M. G. Warkins, M.A. 


N the pleasant sunshine and fit- 
ful showers of May 1653, a 
little book first saw the light in 
Fleet Street which was destined to 
exercise a wonderful influence upon 
all peaceful lovers of country life. 
And not merely was this enviable 
privilege to be its lot, but its publi- 
cation may be regarded as an epoch 
in our literature, the beginning of 
the strength of the English tongue 
which was then commencing—and 
we may add a hope, will long con- 
tinne—to fill the earth with the 
masterpieces of national genius. 
Its birth was not loudly trumpeted 
by fame. The Perfect Diurnall, 
announced from May 9 to 16, 
‘The Compleat Angler, or the Con- 
templative Man’s Recreation, written 
by Iz. Wa. Also the known Play 
of the Spanish Gipsee, never till 
now published. Both printed for 
Richard Marriot, to be sold at his 
shop in St. Dunstan’s Church-yard, 
Fleet Street; ’ while the Mereurius 
Politicus, from Thursday, May 12, 
to the following Thursday, May 
19, added that it was ‘newly ex- 
tant at eighteenpence price.’ What 
angler worthy of the name would not 
at oncerush off to Fleet Street, evenin 
those distracted days of civil war 
and religious dissension, in order to 
possess himself of the little square 
duodecimo covered with brown calf. 
Unluckily we have no record of 
such a visit. Probably Sam Pepys 
added the book to his library, for he 
seems to have cherished a love for 
the gentle sport, as may be gathered 
from an entry in his diary in. 1666 : 


This day Mr. Cesar told me a pretty 
experiment of his, of angling with a min- 
nikin, a gut-string varnished over, which 
keeps it from swelling, and is beyond any 
hair for strength and smallness, The se- 
cret I like mightily. 


Evelyn did not often leave Sayes 
Court, where he had just finished 
planting his orchard, during May 
1653; and on the 29th, when he did 
come up to town, it was ‘to take 
my last leave of my honest friend 
Mr. Barton, now dying,’ so that 
probably his anxiety left him no 
time for visiting Mr. Marriot’s shop. 
Besides, he was at this time busy 
also in paying his debts, as may be 
seen from his quaint remark on 
June 19, which many at present, a 
month or two after Christmas, are 
only too glad to echo— This day I 
paid all my debts to a farthing. 
Oh, blessed day!’ Walton’s book, 
with its scholarly allusions and 
pleasing vein of melancholy, would 
be dear to him who wrote I/ Pense- 
roso; and we may easily fancy 
Milton tempted away from his well- 
loved classics in his study at 19 
York Street, Westminster, where 
he was living in 1653, to stroll down 
to Fleet Street, whence he may have 
carried back The Compleat Angler 
in his doublet. Certainly, many a 
cavalier, with godless love-locks 
fastened with coloured ribbon waving 
over his shoulders, ruffled along to 
Mr. Marriot’s—many a gallant 
Greville and Cary, disgusted at the 
turn things had taken in the State, 
and only anxious now to be off to his 
estate in Devon or Hants with the 
last new book on fishing to console 
him in his retirement. For Oliver 
had entered Westminster on the 
previous 19th of April, and sum- 
marily ‘ended the prating’ of the 
Long, Parliament, causing the mem- 
bers, with his musketeers, to ‘ give 
place to better men,’ and even pour- 
ing contempt on ‘the bauble’ of a 
mace. London was now no place 
for Royalists, so we will let the 
young gallants disappear to their 
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trout-streams with their prize, under 
thescowlsof Levellers, Antinomians, 
Anabaptists, Fifth-monarchy men, 
and other sectarians. With what 
scorn must these have looked upon 
honest Izaak’s little fishing book as 
they asked Master Marriot for the 
painful Mr. Sibbes’s Saints Cordials, 
delivered in sundrie Sermons, or 
worthy Mr. Thomas Tymmes’s Sil- 
ver Watch Bell, the sound whereof is 
able to win the profanest worldling, 
if there bee the least sparke of Grace 
remaining im him, not, we may 
be sure, without many a glance of 
rebuke at the lack-graces who were 
lovingly lingering over Izaak’s 
plates of the tench and _ perch. 
Spite of the dark cloud which in 
those Puritan days overhung all 
diversions and every cheerful pas- 
time, the little book won its way to 
many @ sunny window-sill in Eng- 
lish country-houses, and accom- 
panied many anglers to the water 
side; for in two years’ time another 
edition was required. Izaak’s book 
was a counsellor and friend, in those 
turbulent times, to everyone who 
loved quietness and sought content, 
whether he were angler or no ; soits 
pages, in many cases, were soon 
torn and ruined with rain and damp, 
as its admirer forgot it amongst the 
rushes in his delight at capturing a 
huge pike, or thrust it hastily with 
his tackle into his satchel, and all 
the calamities befell it which usually 
happen to the book which men 
make their pocket companion. The 
lengthy discourses, meanwhile, of 
Hezekiah Holland or Benjamin 
Spencer needed noreprinting. Their 
savour disappeared outside the 
gloomy conventicles where they 
were first thundered at the elect. 
Relegated to the library’s congenial 
dust, their: tall folios and precise 
little quartos were gradually given 
over to the spider and the mouse. 
The free breath of Heaven, and the 
cheerful devotion which comes of 
bodily and mental faculties alike 
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well exercised, were conspicuously 
absent from their contents, and they 
deserved their fate. The Compleat 
Angler, on the contrary, is of men 
and for men at all times and places, 
a welcome companion at the fire- 
side or the river’s edge—a faithful 
reflectionof thatnatural unassuming 
religion taught in the New Testa- 
ment, which affects every bodily 
and every mental faculty with 
divine sweetness and _ content, 
dwarfing no part of man’s micro- 
cosm, while the rest of it is unduly 
exalted, but, like His love whose 
goodness is so often praised in both 
books, suited to all ages and con- 
ditions of men. It is not, therefore, 
cause of wonder that The Compleat 
Angler at once endeared itself to 
Englishmen; has since then run 
through edition after edition; and 
still lies very near the heart of every 
lover of rural delights. 

What manner of man was he 
who has thus earned the gratitude of 
so many contemplative souls? His 
portrait may be seen in the South 
Kensington Museum, taken by 
Huysman with all the precision of 
the Flemish school, and brings be- 
fore us the father of angling as we 
love to fancy him. The long flow- 
ing silky white hair befits the 
patriarchal face, with its bronzed 
and ruddy complexion redolent of 
healthy breezes on his favourite 
Dove or Lea. The soft and sensi- 
tive mouth would tell of his kindly, 
sympathetic disposition without a 
glance at the eyes, sparkling with 
the thankful joyousness which per- 
vades his book; while the long 
tapering fingers, almost feminine in 
their delicacy, with the well-made 
pair of gloves they hold, point to 
artistic tastes, fine appreciation of 
beauty in every form, and that neat, 
well-ordered precision of touch 
which befitted one whose tactile 
nerves needed to be in exactest cor- 
respondence .with the slightest 
nibble of. the fish he loved so well.' 


? The Craft of Anglers is allowed a phraseology of its own.—Eb. 
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It is the portrait, even the most 
careless interpreter of portraiture 
would at once confess, of one, to use 
the words of Walton’s bosom friend, 
Sir H. Wotton : 


Who God doth late and early pray 
More of His grace than gifts to lend ; 
And entertains the harmless day 
With a well-chosen book or friend. 


We seem often to have met him in 
our dreams by the side of the trout 
stream—a good-natured friendly 
sage, simple and unaffected as the 
limpid currents by which he is wont 
to ramble, yet deep and full with 
well-digested knowledge, like their 
pools where a cool shade falls from 
the overhanging alder; the trusty 
friend of age, the venerated com- 
panion of youth, the pulses at each 
extremity of human life beating in 
harmony with his serene innocent 
disposition, which never accosts a 
man without leaving him some of 
the sunshine that dwells upon so 
peaceful a life. In many respects, 
H.D. Thoreau the American poet- 
philosopher’s thoughts were in 
direct opposition to those of Wal- 
ton, yet even he could appreciate 
such an intensely human life, so to 
speak, which never separated itself 
(as did Thoreau’s) from its fellow- 
man, and which in some sort be- 
longs to every scholarly well- 
governed angler. He observes : 

It enhances our sense of the grand secu- 
rity and sincerity of nature to remark the 
still undisturbed economy and content of 


the fishers of this century, their happiness 
a regular fruit of the summer. 


And his picture of a contented 
angler may well be appended to the 
features of Walton which we have 
attempted to call up. Speaking of 
one who haunted the Concord river, 
he says, in words which remind us 
of Lamb’s genial portrait of the old 
scholar in the Bodleian : 

I can just remember an old brown- 


coated man, his old experienced coat hang- 
ing long and straight, and brown as the 
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yellow pine-bark glittering with so much 
smothered sun-light, if you stood near 
enough. He was always to be seen in 
serene afternoons, haunting the river and 
almost rustling with the sedge; so many 
sunny hours in an old man’s life, entrap- 
ping silly fish, almost grown to be the sun’s 
familiar. His fishing was not a sport, nor 
solely a means of subsistence, but a sort 
of solemn sacrament and withdrawal from 
the world, just as the aged read their 
Bibles.? 


Very little is known of the facts 
of Walton’s life after the most 
careful modern investigations. His 
admirers are content that it should 
be so. With Homer, Shakespeare, 
and other immortal names, his work 
can thus shine with the greater 
lustre in the surrounding darkness, 
Yet what has been ascertained of 
his biography only serves to bring 
into greater prominence his amiable 
disposition. Born in 1593 at Staf- 
ford, or the vicinity, he is next 
found as a wholesale linen-draper, 
or Hamburg merchant probably, 
in one of the little shops which Sir 
Thomas Gresham erected over his 
Burse. His stock-in-trade could 
not have been extensive if it was 
contained in this apartment, which 
was but seven feet and a half long, 
and five wide. At St. Dunstan’s. 
in-the-West he was a frequent 
hearer of Dr. John Donne’s ser- 
mons. In 1624 he inhabited a house 
on the north side of Fleet Street, 
two doors west of the end of Chan- 
cery Lane, ‘abutting on a messuage 
known by the sign of the Harrow.’ 
He soon moved a few doors higher 
up Chancery Lane, his wife seem- 
ingly carrying on the occupation of 
a sempster. There is no further 
memorial of this his first wife than 
is contained in the parish register 
of St. Dunstan, Fleet Street. She 
was probably grand-niece to Arch- 
bishop Cranmer. He had at least 
two sons by her, who died in in 
fancy. About 1643, however, he 
was able to leave London, having 


* A Week on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers (Boston, 1849), p. 27. 
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secured a competency by industry 
and frugality, and settled on a small 
estate near his native town. Here 
he suffered, we may gather, for his 
loyalty, and here we may fancy 
him, according to the wish of his 
own characteristic lines, ‘ loitering 
long days near Shawford Brook :’ 


There meditate my time away, 
And angle on; and beg to have 
A quiet passage toa welcome grave. 


The good man’s euthanasia, how- 
ever, was not to come till his nine- 
tieth year, at Winchester, during 
the great frost of December 1683. 
Many an angler has mused over 
his remains, beneath the black 
marble slab of Prior Silksteed’s 
chapel in the cathedral, and mar- 
velled that the doggrel which tells 
where ‘resteth the body of Mr. 
Isaac Walton’ is not replaced by a 
fitterinscription. The only memorials 
of him in Westminster Abbey are 
his initials scratched on the tablet 
of Isaac Casaubon, whom he may 
have seen in his youth, and after 
whom, Dean Stanley has ingeniously 
suggested, he may have been named. 
Cousidering Walton’s pure life and 
the admirable influence of his 
writings, would it be asking too 
much for anglers to crave permis- 
sion to erect a simple marble tablet 
in the resting-place of English 
genius to the memory of the husband 
of Cranmer’s niece, and the brother- 
in-law of the saintly Bishop Ken; 
the friend of Archbishops Usher 
and Sheldon (himself as a youth 
noted for his skill in taking barbel, 
‘a heavy and dogged fish to be 
dealt withal’), of Bishops Morton, 
Morley, and Barlow, of Dean 
Nowell, Donne, Herbert, Fuller, 
Hammond, Hales, Sandys, Cranmer, 
Drayton, and whoever was of 
scholarly and virtuous disposition 
in his age ? 

Few descriptions of Walton’s 
Compleat Angler can rival the grace 
of Lamb’s commendation in a letter 
to Coleridge, dated October 28, 
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1796. For this and for bibliogra- 
phical details of Walton’s book we 
must express our obligations to Mr. 
Westwood’s enthusiastic Chronicle 
of the Compleat Angler. 

Among all your quaint readings, did you 
ever light upon Walton’s Compleat Angler? 
I asked you the question once before. It 
breathes the very spirit of innocence, 
purity, and simplicity of heart; there are 
many choice old verses interspersed in it; 
it would sweeten & man’s temper at any 
time; it would Christianise every discor- 
dant angry passion; pray, make yourself 
acquainted with it. 

In truth it is the peacefulness of 
the book which has endeared it to 
Englishmen, reflecting as it were in 
an idyll of their own brooks and 
meadows the security and beauty 
of rural life. No one would dream 
at present of turning to its pages 
for instruction in baits or flies; its 
antiquated directions have long been 
superseded ; but the rustle of May 
breezes pervades it, the scent of hay 
meadows and hawthorns blowsround 
it, the accuracy of its descriptions 
and the thankful atmosphere into 
which they are elevated are always 
charming. The grace of the style, 
the simple and natural tone in 
which it is written, the sentiments 
of love and devotion which breathe 
through its pages, are infectious, 
and he must bea very hardened or a 
very careless man who can peruse 
its cheerful dialogue without per- 
ceiving his own nature improved 
thereby. All can read it with 
pleasure and profit, whether anglers 
or not. It appeals in every age to 
the gentler side of human nature, 
and the experience of two hundred 
and twenty-three years has shown 
that it has never appealed in 
vain. 

It is easy to discover the literary 
excellencies of Walton’s style. The 
language is always clear as one of 
his own trout streams, and the periods 
more broken up than was usual in 
the stately prose of the period. 
Without the long-drawn sweetness 
of Milton and the ponderous march 
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of Hooker, it is yet eminently 
picturesque,. and the homeliest 
descriptions are relieved by a sudden 
flight of fancy, so that the reader 
is insensibly drawn on, and that 
with pleasure, which is, after all, 
the perfection of a serviceable style. 
Thus, having spent a couple of 
pages in giving, after the manner 
of the angling writers of the century, 
a most elaborate method for cooking 
pike, he adds: ‘This dish of meat is 
too good for any but anglers or 
very honest men, and I trust 
you will prove both, and therefore 
I have trusted you with this secret.’ 
Again, speaking of the red and 
black spots with which trout and 
salmon ‘are freaked when in season, 
he says, these ‘ give them such 
an addition of natural beauty as I 
think was never given to any woman 
by the artificial paint or patches in 
which they so much pride them- 
selves in thisage.’ The perch, which 
love to flock together, so that if one is 
taken the rest generally follow its 
example, remind him of ‘ the wicked 
of this world, not afraid though 
their fellows and companions perish 
in their sight.’ Once more, ‘As you 
see some willows or palm trees bud 
and blossom sooner than others do, 
some trouts be in rivers sooner in 
season; and as some hollies or oaks 
are longer before they cast their 
leaves, so are some trouts in rivers 
longer before they go.out of season.’ 
A pleasant turn is given to his 
disquisitions at other times, as 
when Walton discusses the  ques- 
tion whether fish can hear, and 
sums up, ‘ All the further use I shall 
make of this shall be, to advise 
anglers to be patient, and forbear 
swearing, lest they be heard and 
catch no fish.’ Another charm by 
which even those who are not 
anglers are attracted. to the book 
springs from its graphic terseness. 
Thus, the bleak, a fish of no great 
account at present, is transfigured 
into ‘a fish whose back isof a pleasant 
sad or sea-water green; his belly 
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white and shining as the mountain 
snow. The trout, again, has a belly 
‘some part of it as yellow as a 
marigold, and part of it as 
white as a lily.” When compelled 
to enter into a prosaic account of 
flies, ‘ you are to know,’ he observes, 
‘that there are so many kinds of 
flies as there be of fruits.’ A ripple 
of music and poetry runs through 
the narration, which is inexpressi- 
bly pleasant, reminding the faithful 
disciple of the art of fishing of the 
murmurous song of the. pines on 
many a Scotch and Devon hill-side. 
The poetry too is ‘ old fashioned, but 
choicely good, I think much better 
than the strong lines that are now 
in fashion in this critical age; a 
remark which the student of modern 
poetry will certainly echo, as he 
peruses certain . transcendental 
volumes of verse which have lately 
issued from the press. The whole 
treatise breathes exalted morality, 
peace, and quietness. Indeed, con- 


tent is its key-note—that happy 


frame of mind which is secured by 
healthy out-door exercise with a 
thankful heart. Honest Izaak is 
never weary of enlarging upon this 
theme, .‘My advice is that yon 
endeavour to be honestly rich or 
contentedly poor,’ and much: more 
in his finest manner in chap. xvi. 
The many keen allusions to law and 
lawyers show either that Walton 
had in his own person experienced 
the law’s uncertainties and delays, 
or was suffering his Cavalier views 
to come into the foreground, dis- 
gusted at lawyers like Pym, who 
had lately swayed the destinies of 
his country in Parliament, until a 
stronger tyrant had sent them pack- 
ing from Westminster. His aver- 
sion to lawyers, however, is pro- 
bably a playful artifice calculated 
to render the book more genial to 
ordinary readers, and to supply 4 
foil for ‘honest ‘anglers,’ just as 
inferior writers think it necessary 
on all occasions to scoff at woman’s 
love. 
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Another feature of the book, 
which must have commended it to 
the taste of the time when it was 
first issued, lies in its perfectly 
natural description of scenery and 
country sights. The interminable 
romances of the Middle Ages, with 
their faithful swains and simpering 
shepherdesses, were beginning to 
be distasteful to an age which had 
heard the trumpet of civil war, 
and to men who had many of them 
‘drunk delight of battle with their 
peers.” The tedious formality and 
conventional colouring which a long 
succession of writers had given to 
pastoral life could not bat prove 
unsuited to men who had recently 
mingled in the sternest realities of 
life. Infinitely despicable as Amadis 
of Gaul or Sir P. Sidney’s Arcadia 
would appear to the Puritans, even 
the Cavaliers, when they read these 
books amid their ancestral groves, 
away from the fictitious estimate 
which a gay Court had set upon 
them, were compelled to own their 
hollowness and remoteness from 
real life. Zelmane and Philoclea, 
Musidorus and Gynecia, resembled 
the shadowy forms of dreamland 
when confronted with the sorrows 
of distressed yeomen and the brave 
bearing of many a noble family 
which had lost kith and kin, and, 
it might be, lands and home as 
well, in the recent troubles. Even 
Sir P, Sidney was awaking before 
his untimely death to the vanity 
of imaginative Arcadias. After a 
noble sonnet, which commences 
Leave me, O Love, which reachest but to 

dust, 
And thou, my minde, aspire to higher 
things, 
and which we should like to quote 
in full,* he adds, with the air of 
one whose fond illusions have been 
roughly dispelled, the memorable 
words, Splendidis longum valedico 
nugis. While this revulsion of sen- 
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timent was gaining ground, Walton 
opportunely presented his readers 
with a succession of charming pas- 
toral pictures, animated by kindly 
feeling, and utterly free as well 
from conventionality as from ri- 
baldry. Maudlin, the ‘handsome 
milkmaid, that had not yet attained 
so much age and wisdom as to load 
her mind with any fears of many 
things that will never be, as too 
many men too often do,’ is a veritable 
queen of curds and cream. 


I now see it was not without cause that 
our good Queen Elizabeth did so often wish 
herself a milkmaid all the month of May, 
because they are not troubled with fears 
and cares, but sing sweetly all the day and 
sleep securely all the night, and without 
doubt, honest, innocent, pretty Maudlin 
does so. Ill bestow Sir Thomas Oyerbury’s 
milkmaid’s wish upon her, that she may 
die in the spring; and, being dead, may 
have good ‘store of flowers stuck round 
about her winding-sheet. 


Swains and shepherdesses were to 
continue in favour with polite so- 
ciety for another century and a 
half ; but a protest had. effectually 
been made against them in a popu- 
lar book like Walton’s, and every 
year weakened their reign, Com- 
paring the debased tone of the 
eighteenth century with the purer 
nature-love of the present age, who 
but must be thankful to Walton, 
the precursor of the Lake poets, of 
Ruskin and Tennyson ? 

Walton himself is a happy ex- 
ample of natural good sense and 
healthy instincts elevated by loving 
sympathy with every form of 
beauty and goodness into a near 
kinship with genius. He was not 
learned. He was not deeply read, 
in the sense in which his age 
understood the expression. But 
he possessed a great aptitude for 
learning, and loved the society of 
the learned. Several angling 
books had been printed before his, 
ranging from Dame Juliana Ber- 





* It may Le found in the ninth edition of the Arcadia (London, 1638), p. 539. 
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ners to Gervase Markham and 
Barker. He digested these into 
his work, obtaining details respect- 
ing ponds and fish stews from 
Dubravius and Lebault, and stu- 
diously inserting those marvellous 
stories which were so much to 
the taste of his age from Dr. 
Philemon Holland’s translation of 
Pliny, from Aldrovandus, Gesner, 
Cardan, Rondeletius, and the like. 
Thus a critical eye may occasionally 
find somewhat of the laboured cita- 
tions of Burton in his descriptions, 
but the thought is immediately 
effaced by a passage full of fancy 
and appreciation of outward nature. 
Indeed, much of The Compleat 
Angler is prose poetry, as anyone 
may verify for himself by opening 
the book at random, The com- 
paratively tame sport of angling 
with bait, at which even Johnson 
and Byron thought it worth their 
while to scoff, is surrounded by 
honest Izaak with a halo of ima- 
ginative pleasure ; and this sugges- 
tiveness it is which places his book 
amongst those which, as Milton 
‘says, contain ‘a potency of life.’ 
Estimated merely by the number 
of happy hours Walton has given 
to so many generations of his 
brother anglers, he may indeed be 
esteemed a benefactor to the nation. 
Unluckily he knew little or nothing 
of the highest and purest branch 
of the art—taking fish with the 
artificial fly. Dame Juliana Ber- 
ners (or whoever wrote the Trea- 
tyse of Fysshynge with an Angle in 
1496) gives a list of twelve arti- 
ficial flies; and just as Walton 
largely followed the lines she laid 
down in her treatise, so he too 
details ‘a jury of flies likely to 
betray and condemn all the trouts 
in the river;’4 but his directions for 
using them show that he had little 
practical acquaintance with this 
more artistic branch of his craft. 
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Indeed, beyond casual allusions 
to fly-fishing (such as Lyly’s in his 
Euphues and his England, a.d. 1580 
—‘all fyshe are not caught with 
flyes, all woemenne are not allured 
with personage ’), intermediate lite. 
rature did not trouble itself much 
with the subject until Thomas 
Barker, to whose book, first pub- 
lished in 1651, Walton was also 
largely indebted, descanted on 
what he terms this ‘ delightfull 
sport.” Cotton, it is well known, 
added a second part to the fifth 
edition of The Compleat Angler 
(published 1676) in order to supply 
this deficiency, having himself had 
much practice on the Staffordshire 
and Peak rivers. Since that time 
the two friends have been reve. 
renced by the long lineage of their 
disciples as the patriarchs of the 
art. Cotton could not catch the 
peculiar charm of Walton’s style. 
The savour of peaceful content 
which breathes around the first 
part is missed in the second; but 
it is no slight praise that for more 
than two centuries Cotton has been 
able to hold his own with his 
‘Father Walton,’ as he gratefully 
terms his coadjutor. 

The recent issue of a very com- 
plete fac-simile of Walton’s first 
edition, perfect even to false spel- 
ling, the half-dozen curious plates 
of fish, paper of the same shade, 
and even the red and blue sprink- 
ling of the edges which the book 
wore when first set to sale, has led 
us to dwell on the merits of The 
Compleat Angler to the exclusion 
of bibliographical details. Yet 
few books own so singular a parent- 
age. In the second edition, 1655, 
Walton seems to have used the 
first form as a draft by which 
this new edition should be re- 
modelled. Hence it is almost en- 
tirely rewritten, many of the finest 
passages elaborated from their 


* Compleat Angler, part i. chap. iv. 
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rms in the former edition; Viator 
is ennobled to Venator, and Auceps 
isa newcomer. This change ad- 
mits of disquisitions on hunting 
and ornithology, and relieves what 
might otherwise become wearisome. 
The originals of these editions, 
especially of the second, are very 
difficult to be procured, owing to 
so many people collecting angling 
books. This taste seems a fashion 
of the age; the earliest instance of 
it, according to Mr. Westwood, 
being the library of one Philip Splidt, 
Esq., which came to the hammer 
in 1814. Strong evidence to the 
popularity of the book is found in 
the fact that from 1653 to 1864 no 
less than fifty-three editions of The 
Compleat Angler were published, one 
in about every four years. During 
the first half of the eighteenth 
century angling sank into disre- 
pute, and Walton’s book was much 
neglected. A literary miscreant 
named Moses Browne in 1750 
actually endeavoured to improve, 


smoothe, and refine it, giving out 
as a sample of his knowledge and 


fitness to edit the book that Cotton 
married Walton’s daughter! Mr. 
Westwood dates the beginning of 
better editions and of a true appre- 
ciation of the book in 1760, when 
Hawkins’s edition appeared. A 
reprint of the original book of 
1653 was published by Bagster in 
1810, but much of the issue was 
accidentally burnt. This book was 
illustrated with so-called fac-similes 
of Walton’s six figures of fish struck 
from silver plates in conformity with 
a prevalent belief (shown, however, 
by Mr. Westwood to be groundless) 
that Pierre Lombard, supposed to 
have been Walton’s artist, had so 
engraved them. In the recent fac- 
simile these cuts of fish are repro- 
duced with absolute fidelity by a 
photographic process, which also 
delineates the very tasteful title- 
page of the original, with its pair 
of dolphins and the fish strung to 
their tails. We will go further 
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than the modest announcement it 
bears in conformity with Walton’s 
first edition, that it is ‘a discourse 
of fish and fishing, not unworthy 
the perusal of most anglers,’ and 
assert that not only every angler, 
but also everyone possessed of 
scholarly tastes, should esteem it 
part of the allegiance he owes to 
Walton to add this curiosity of 
printing to his favourite books; 
always supposing that he is not 
one of those fortunate bibliophilists 
who have been able to secure copies 
of the original early editions. 

Many men have written one good 
book; few have succeeded in pro- 
ducing two, especially when the 
second belongs to a totally different 
province. Yet this felicity has be- 
fallen Walton, whose Lives are 
an English classic reproducing all 
the tenderness and lightness of 
touch which his Angler showed, 
and possessing many distinct merits 
of their own. We are inclined to 
estimate them amongst the most 
charming biographies of the lan- 
guage. Boswell’s Johnson may be 
more amusing and versatile; Lock- 
hart’s Scott, a completer portrait, 
every feature and grace of expres- 
sion being admirably caught in it 
by one whose artistic touch in 
literary portrait-painting has seldom 
been rivalled; but no one has ever 
so faithfully depicted the deeper 
virtues and hidden graces of good 
and worthy men with such breadth 
and fulness of chiaroscuro as has 
Walton. For the gravity of his 
portraits we mentally compare him 
with Vandyke; while in strong 
contrast of lights and shades, for 
solidity of effect and vivid presenta- 
tion of his sitter, he resembles 
rather Velasquez. Would that he 
had granted us a gallery of the 
divines of his time as Prince has 
done in his Worthies of Devon! 
What would we not have given for 
a life of Jeremy Taylor, for in- 
stance, or of Dean Nowell, who, 
‘though he was very learned, yet 
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knowing that God leads us not to 
heaven by many nor by hard ques- 
tions, like an honest angler, made 
that good, plain, unperplexed cate- 
chism,: which is printed with our 
good old Service Book!’5 As itis, 
we have to be contented with the 
five ‘Lives,’ but they contain more 
lessons in cheerful godliness, and 
more pleasing narrations of the 
manner in which ‘holy men of old’ 
were wont to order their daily 
lives, than any other book of the 
kind in the language. They are 
eminently fitted to cherish that 
sober religion, which, based on 
deep and wide learning, seeks to 
conform itself to the wisdom and 
practice of antiquity, and was wont 
to be considered the special glory 
of the English Church, before the 
ill habit of wide and discursive 
reading, which at the present day 
finds favour with not a few, had 
arisen amongst us. 

In these ‘ Lives,’ as in the Angler, 
the even flow of the narrative is 


lightened by the oft-recurring in- 
sertion of unexpected incidents or 
of anecdotes which bring the por- 


trait into greater prominence. The 
play of Walton’s fancy is naturally 
checked by the nature of the subject 
on which he treats, but the cha- 
racters and reflections to which 
they give rise are more elaborated 
and exhibit more felicities of lan- 
guage than do the descriptions of 
natural beauty in his other book. 
Sometimes indeed it must be con- 
fessed that Walton has allowed his 
fancy to run riot in these, like a 
honeysuckle that smothers its sup- 
port and lades the air with its 
sweetness. Chastened eloquence 
and a terse gravity have taken the 
place of this exuberance of fancy in 
the Lives. The well-sustained nar- 
rative and the high moral purpose 
of the writer culminate in the death 
of each of his characters, when the 
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circumstances attending it are de- 
tailed with a sympathy and depth 
of feeling that at once command 
attention. The man’s will is usually 
appended, in order to give a natural 
reflection of his thoughts and feel- 
ings ; inasmuch as testators during 
the seventeenth century entered at 
length into their belief and hopes 
in a@ manner which our more prac- 
tical age has discarded. By this 
method a few weighty pages are 
found to raise a lively image of the 
person portrayed, and to give a more 
faithful impression of his excellen- 
cies than the diffuse biographies of 
our own time often succeed in pro- 
ducing. So, with perhaps a brief 
exhortation or some earnest aspira- 
tions, each of the ‘ Lives’ concludes; 
the artlessness and simplicity of 
the whole narrative, while bearing 
witness to the art with which the 
life has been written, also vouching 
for the truth of the details. 

Dr. Donne’s life is remarkable 
for the tone of deep regret on 
Walton’s part which pervades it. 
If the reader smiles at the quaint 
conceit which led him, when dis- 
missed from the service of the Lord 
Elsemore, to write to his wife Anne 
with the signature, ‘John Donne, 
Anne Donne, un-done,’ the terrible 
earnestness with which he faced 
death must strongly impress him. 
As soon as he felt the approach of 
his last sickness he caused himself 
to be dressed in his funeral shroud, 
and then standing on the wooden 
figure of an urn which had been 
constructed for the occasion, and 
having lit several charcoal fires in 
his study to heighten his natural 
pallor and bring out his emaciated 
features, he had his portrait taken, 
and kept it by his bedside till he 
expired. Seldom has a sense of 
infinite unworthiness, accompanied 
by inexpressible joy at the prospect 
of dissolution, been more conspicu- 


5 Compleat Angler, chap. i. 
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ous than in this eccentric but saintly 
t-divine. 

Sir H. Wotton, on the other 
- hand, presents a striking example 
of cheerful religion. Full of an 
irrepressible wit which was never 
used to wound, of refined learning, 
endowed with native grace much 
heightened by foreign travel and 
the friendship of the greatest and 
best men of his day, as Provost of 
Eton he led a blameless and useful 
life. Walton loves to dilate on his 
fondness for angling; ‘his very 
approbation of angling were suffi- 
cient to convince any modest cen- 
surer of it;’ and again, ‘he would 
say “it was an employment for his 
idle time, which was not then idly 
spent,””’® often professing that ‘he 
would rather spend one May month 
than forty Decembers.’ By way of 
exemplifying his dislike of religious 
controversies, Walton credits him 
with the well-known answer to the 
Romish priest’s question, ‘ Where 
was your religion before Luther ?’ 
‘My religion was to be found then, 
where yours is not to be found now, 
in the written Word of God.’ Very 
touching is the account of his visit 
to Winchester—his old school—in 
the last year of his life, and the 
reflections which he utters on seeing 
the boys at play, and contrasting 
his present experience with their 
budding hopes. With consummate 
art Walton thus gives unity to the 
picture he strives to paint, and 
shows the consistency of Sir H. 
Wotton’s character. 

The life of Hooker is in many 
respects the most interesting of 
Walton’s biographies. As that great 
divine died in 1600, his panegyrist 
can never have seen him, and it 
may be doubted, beautiful as the 
portrait is which he presents to us, 
whether it altogether does justice to 
Hooker’s strength of character. He 
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represents him as eminently dis. 
playing patience in all the events 
of life, and in his resentment 
against Mrs. Hooker forgets, what 
at all events those who have studied 
Hooker’s book are most inclined to 
deem its chief characteristic, his 
extreme resolution and indomitable 
spirit. It is not easy, however, to 
agree with Dean Church that Wal- 
ton’s account of Hooker’s marriage 
and after-life ‘exalts Hooker’s sim- 
plicity, at the expense of his good 
sense and good feeling, in a way 
which provokes suspicion,’ or to 
allow that ‘Walton’s idea of 
humility and meekness, charming 
as are the pictures in which it is 
embodied, had in it something 
which often strikes a modern reader 
as one-sided and unreal.*?7 We had 
rather believe that Walton put on 
record his honest impression of the 
good man’s character, as derived 
from the narratives of friends who 
must have known him intimately 
and had no adequate motive for 
gross misrepresentation ; while, if a 
modern reader finds Walton’s idea 
of humility exaggerated, it is just 
possible that his own conception of 
the virtue may fall short of that 
held by men of distinguished holi- 
ness, such as Hooker, or (to give a 
striking example of our own time) 
the late Mr. Keble. Our jealousy 
for Walton’s fair fame, however, 
must not lead us away from the 
quaint language in which he de- 
scribes Mrs. Churchman’s choice of 
a wife for the diffident divine. The 
story to which it relates is too well 
known to require quotation. ‘Now 
the wife provided for him was her 
daughter Joan, who brought him 
neither beauty nor portion ; and for 
her conditions, they were too like 
that wife’s which is by Solomon 
compared to a dripping house;’ so 
that he had no reason to ‘rejoice in 


7 Introduction to Book I. of Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity (Clarendon Press, 1873). 
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the wife of his youth,’ but rather to 
say with the holy prophet, ‘ Woe is 
me, that I am constrained to have 
my habitation in the tents of 
Kedar.’ At Drayton Beauchamp 
he gives us another trait of Hooker’s 
humility, which certainly seems to 
us pitched in no false key; when- 
ever the old parish clerk conversed 
with him, the two invariably con- 
tinned both with their hats on or 
bare-headed before each other. It 
was at this place that Edwyn 
Sandys and George Cranmer, on 
visiting him, have put on record, 
in Walton’s words, that beautiful 
idyll of his retired life which has 
doubtless solaced many a country 
incumbent, who, however much he 
may seem ‘by the world forgot,’ 
stillstrives toperform with diligence 
his daily round of duty. They 
found Hooker, in the absence of his 
servant, with a book in his hand 
(it was the Odes of Horace), 
tending his small allotment of 
sheep in a common field; nor did 
he disdain, much to their wonder- 
ment, when they entered the house 
to rock the cradle upon occasion. 
English literature contains no more 
touching episode than the narrative 
of Hooker’s death, and his sum- 
moning on the previous day his 
dear friend Dr. Saravia, ‘who knew 
the very secrets of his soul,’ to 
prepare him for his departure. He 
died worth a considerable sum, con- 
sidering his charitable habits, which 
gives Walton an opportunity to add 
with epigrammatic humour that ‘ it 
was much more than he thought 
himself worth; and which was not 
got by his care, muchless by the good 
housewifery of his wife, but saved 
by his trusty servant Thomas Lane, 
that was wiser than his master in 
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frugal than his mistress in keep- 
ing it.’ 

George Herbert has left posterity 
so admirable a delineation of his 
daily life in The Country Parson 
that Walton’s agreement with its 
outlines, in the view he takes of the 
poet’s life, the more confirms us in 
our belief that his character of 
Hooker has not been overdrawn. 
Herbert’s poetry was always dear 
to Walton, as those know who have 
studied his Angler, partly from 
its sweetness and. devotional tone, 
but perhaps still more because (as 
he says of its composer) ‘I have 
heard. he loved angling, and I do 
the rather believe it, because he had 
a spirit suitable to anglers.’ The 
account of Herbert’s self-denying 
charitable life at Bemerton creates 
a deep impression of the excellence 
of the best amongst the rural 
clergy during the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He married Jane Danvers, 
one of nine daughters, concerning 
whom their father had expressed a 
desire that Mr. Herbert should 
marry one, but (once more to follow 
our author) ‘rather his daughter 
Jane than any other, because Jane 
was his beloved danghter, and 
he had often said the same to Mr. 
Herbert himself, and that if he 
could like her for a wife, and she 
him for a husband, Jane should 
have a double blessing; and Mr. 
Danvers had so often said the same 
to Jane, and so much commended 
Mr. Herbert to her, that Jane 
became so much a Platonic as to 
fall in love with Mr. Herbert un- 
seen.’ These humorous views of 
Walton on the courtship of the 
grave divines whose lives he writes, 
together with the fact that he is 
careful to record the second mar- 
riage of both® Hooker and Herbert’s 


® For his wife, she was so unlike Jephtha’s daughter, that she stayed not a comely time 
to bewail her widowhood; nor lived long enough to repent her second marriage, for 


which doubtless she 
betwixt Mr. Hooker’s and her death. 
buried with her.—Life of Hooker. 


would have found cause, if there had been but four months 
But she is dead, and let her other infirmities be 
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widows, dispose us to regard him as 
inclined to look down some- 
what contemptuously upon the sex. 
We scarcely hear a word of his 
own wife, the sister of Bishop 
Ken, save the allusion to ‘my 
Kenna’ in The Angler’s Wish, and 
her laudatory epitaph, which he 
probably composed, in the Lady 
Chapel of Winchester Cathedral. 
Certainly he has a distinguished 
precedent for this reticence in 
Thucydides, who never bestows a 
word of favourable notice on any 
woman. Besides which, the habits 
of the ideal angler, who must woo 
the river-side rather than the chim- 
ney-corner, as they are not on the 
one hand consistent with feminine 
views of domestic happiness, some- 
what conduce on the other to inde- 
pendence and depreciatory views of 
wives who know nothing of angling. 
With the same art which he dis- 
played in the life of Wotton, Walton 
cleverly contrasts the happy married 
life of Herbert at Bemerton with the 
monastic sternness of Mr. Ferrar’s 
rule at Little Gidding. It is to 
him, too, that we owe that beautiful 
picture of Herbert taking off his 
canonical coat one day while walking 
to Salisbury, and helping a poor 
man, whose poorer horse had fallen 
under its load, to disengage it and 
rearrange its burden, charging him 
at the same time ‘that if he loved 
himself he should be merciful to 
his beast.’ And so with mutual 
blessings they parted, Herbert, who 
was wont to be trim and neat, to be 
wondered at by his friends for his 
muddy coat and discomposed attire, 
to which he replied, ‘that the 
thought of what he had done would 
make music to him at midnight.’ 
Herbert was an accomplished musi- 
cian, and these very journeys to 
Salisbury, which he undertook twice 
a week, were in order that he might 
join in the music of the cathedral 
services. 

Bishop Sanderson’s music, on the 
contrary, as he tells us, consisted in 
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‘the repetition of one of the Odes 
of Horace to himself,’ for his me- 
mory was very tenacious. His bio- 
graphy, which, in gravity oflanguage 
and arrangement, excels the others, 
was written when Walton was 
eighty-five years old; but he was 
of perfect memory in his ninetieth 
year, and even then contributed a 
preface to a friend’s poems. In 
this Life Walton treats of Sander- 
son’s work as Proctor and Professor 
at Oxford, and afterwards of his 
stay at Boothby Pannel and the 
persecutions which he underwent 
from the Parliament’s soldiery. 
The circumstances attending the 
publication of Sanderson’s cele- 
brated book on Cases ef Conscience 
are also detailed, and are note- 
worthy when it is remembered that, 
except Taylor’s Ductor Dubitantium, 
Sanderson’s casuistry is the only 
work of authority on the point 
which the English Church pos- 
sessed until the recent publication 
of Keble’s Spiritual Letters. Con- 
trasted with the huge literature of 
the subject owned by the Roman 
Catholic Church, we cannot but 
think the circumstance a striking 
testimony to the straightforward 
temper and simple code of morality 
inculeated by our own Church. 
Perhaps the most characteristic 
passage in this Life is the narration 
of Walton’s meeting him 


accidentally in London in sad-coloured 
clothes, and, God knows, far from being 
costly. The place of our meeting was 
close to Little Britain, where he had been 
to buy a book, which he then had in his 
hand. We had no inclination to part pre- 
sently, and therefore turned to stand in a 
corner under a pent-house (for it began to 
rain), and immediately the wind rose and 
the rain increased so much, that both be- 
came so inconvenient as to force us into a 
cleanly house, where we had bread, cheese, 
ale, and a fire for our ready money. This 
rain and wind were so obliging to me as to 
force our stay there for at least an hour, to 
my great content and advantage, for in that 
time he made to me many useful observa- 
tions of the present times with much clear- 
ness and conscientious freedom. 
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This passage is typical of the 
manner in which Walton’s own 
personality interpenetrates that of 
the worthies whose ‘Lives’ he 
writes, and elucidates his own dis- 
position and habits. The Lives 
must be read in conjunction with 
The Compleat Angler by all who 
would form a just idea of hisfriendly, 
cheerful, and pious character. 

Two hundred and twenty-three 
years have fled, and once more 
spring’s showers fall softly as we 
write, while the air is full of 
the scent of violets, the sweetest 
children of the year. Still men are 
enthralled by Walton’s spell, and 
not too wise to have forgotten his 
favourite diversion. How easy, as 
we take down the fly-rod and sally 
forth to the meadows watered by 
the brook, which so often ripples 
through our winter fancies, to call 
up the image of Izaak Walton 
walking blithely on such a morn as 
this to the Lea, and discoursing the 
while to his friends ‘honest Nat 
and R. Roe,’ on ‘ his airy creatures,’ 
the redbreast and skylark! Or we 
seem to hear him repeat a few 
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choice verses of Herbert in that 
little fishing house of Cotton’s by 
the Dove, on which he inscribed, in 
memory of Walton’s companion. 
ship, ‘ PISCATORIBUS SACRUM.’ And 
as we see the patriarch of our 
craft and listen to his cheerful 
eloquence, cares disappear, like the 
winter snow-drifts, and hopes blos- 
som in harmony with the budding 
flowers around. The employment 
of angling, so trivial in itself, be- 
comes a school of virtues, the prelude 
to a happiness calmer than this 
earth can yield; for the angler ‘ pos. 
sesses what he has with a meek and 
contented quietness, such a quiet- 
ness as makes his very dreams 
pleasing.” And so we bless the old 
linen-draper of Chancery Lane with 
his thankful heart and humorous 
smile for the many peaceful hours 
he has given us, and, bidding him 
heartily farewell for the nonce, 
trust we may in return merit his 
owncommendation: ‘assure you, 
Mr. Piscator, I now part with 
you full of good thoughts, not 
only of yourself, but your recrea- 
tion.’ 
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THE PRESENT ASPECT OF SOME LEGAL CUSTOMS. 


N a paper in the March number of 
this periodical it was pointed 
out what an inconvenient and un- 
necessary anachronism the system 
of eating dinners as a partial quali- 
fication for call to the bar has now 
become. But if the time, as is 
most devoutly to be wished, should 
arrive when this absurdity will 
cease, it becomes not unnecessary 
to enquire whether the four Halls of 
the Inns of Court should be retained 
for their original purpose in addi- 
tion to the present use to which 
they are now also put as the places 
where the professors deliver their 
lectures, For the purposes of 
dining they are most suitable, for 
professorial purposes they are not 
well adapted, and it must to some 
extent be a matter of regret that 
the Benchers of Linco!n’s Inn and 
the Inner Temple should have spent 
so much valuable money in buildings 
of which at present in their proper 
capacity no adequate use is made. 
The New Hallat Lincoln’s Inn was 
erected in 1845 at a great expense, 
and was opened by the Queen with 
much pomp and ceremony in July 
of that year. In her reply to the 
address of the members of the Inn 
she congratulated them ‘on the 
completion of this noble edifice.’ 
The primary object of even ‘a noble 
edifice’ is that it should be useful; 
and it may fairly be asked whether, 
after a building has cost thousands 
of pounds, after it has been opened 
with imposing ceremonies, and 
elaborate speeches, it is really put to 
a fitting use by being made the place 
where a certain number of law 
students pass a certain amount of 
time in eating compulsory dinners 
at inconvenient hours. The Hall 
of the Inner Temple, again, was 


1 Inns of Court Commission, 1854, Appendix B, p. 444. 


restored quite recently, and opened 
by the Princéss Louise in 1868, 
However, these buildings exist, 

and they may still be profitably - 
employed for their original purpose. 
But they should be used according 
to modern requirements, and in @ 
manner suitable for and convenient 
to the members of the Inns of 
Court. That is to say, except 
during the vacations a barrister or 
student should be able to obtain a 
good dinner at a moderate price at 
a convenient hour in the hall of his 
Inn. There should be a dinner 
such as is obtained at any college 
in Oxford or Cambridge, and the 
great kitchens which are beneath 
the halls would then be properly 
utilised. There would be nodifficulty 
whatever in making arrangements 
with this object, and any element 
of uncertainty as to the number of 
diners can be banished by a rule 
that every person who dines must 
enter his name before a certain 
hour in the afternoon, or pay an 
extra sum for dinner. In the year 
1854 the sums spent by Lincoln’s 
Inn for dinner and wine amounted 
to 5,503/. 18s. 9d., and the amount 
received for ‘eating commons’ and 
‘absent commons’ reached the sum 
of 5,012I. 5s. 8d.' It is absurd that 
this money should not be put to 
some really sensible purpose for the 
benefit of those primarily interested 
in the question, namely, the whole 
body of the members of the Inns of 
Court. We have touched but lightly 
on what is in many respects a 
matter of detail, but it is obvious 
that where details are connected as 
they are taking the four Inns of 
Court together with a ‘turn over’ 
for receipts of about 20,0001. a 
year, they become an important 
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part of the economy of these estab- 
lishments and a legal custom of 
considerable importance. Let us 
turn now to some more noteworthy 
customs. 

One natural consequence of the 
Parliamentary and public dis- 
cussions which have resulted in the 
passing of recent measures to 
improve the system of English 
judicature has been to produce 
various changes either actual 
or proposed in kindred legal sub- 
jects. Whether or not this con- 
sequence was foreseen, it was 
obviously certain to follow, because 
when once there is aroused a suffi- 
ciently strong current of public 
opinion to carry through actually 
required reforms, it is perfectly 
certain that the whole subject to 
which the reformed parts belong 
will in some way be put upon its 
trial. In various legal measures 
which some Members of Parlia- 
ment have already brought forward 
in the present session, we see clear 
examples of this rule. The same 
objects are visible all along the 
political horizon. The Irish Church 
was not disestablished without put- 
ting the English Church upon its 
trial; and the reforms in the army 
once begun, all sorts ofschemes for its 
organisation are sure to be put for- 
ward, both practical and chimerical. 

At the present moment there are 
two prominent leading customs 
which are certainly in an unquiet 
state, are not only venerable in 
their antiquity but most important 
in their bearing whether viewed 
from a legal or a public stand- 
point. The first of these is that 
known as the Circuit system in its 
consequences as regards the bar 
and suitors, and the second is the 
relationship between the suitors 
and the bar. Of these the last is 
in many respects much more im- 
portant than the former. Some 
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little time ago it was resolved by 
the members of the late Home 
Circuit that the time had come 
to. abolish what are known as 
special retainers. It must here be 
pointed out that each member of 
the common law bar chooses a 
circuit on which to practise, and 
after a certain period it is contrary 
to legal custom and quite against 
legal etiquette to change the circuit 
which he has originally selected. 
Moreover, if he be a junior he can- 
not hold a brief upon any, so to 
speak, foreign circuit, without 
receiving a special fee of fifty 
guineas, or if he be a Queen’s 
Counsel one of three hundred 
guineas, Endeavonrs are, it may 
be fairly said, never made to break 
through this rule. The most cele. 
brated instance of such an attempt 
was so long ago as 1763, when 
Wedderburn, afterwards Lord 
Loughborough, who was then a 
King’s Counsel, with a_ large 
practice in the Court of Chancery, 
endeavoured, upon the acceptance by 
Sir Fletcher Norton of the Attorney- 
Generalship, to step into his place 
as leader of the Northern Circuit.’ 
In the face of an adverse resolu- 
tion by the members of that body, 
he actually began to attend circuit; 
and if his qualifications had been as 
great as his intentions, he would 
certainly have succeeded in his 
object. But he was obliged to return 
to the Court of Chancery, finding 
that his success was not as great 
as he expected from his large practice 
in London. But this anecdote 
certainly shows that if public 
opinion be disregarded, a circuit as 
a social institution has no power 
over its members. The occurrence 
just related took place more than a 
century ago, and every succeeding 
year the direct and indirect control 
of a circuit over its members has 
become more and more a mere idle 


2 Campbell's Lives of the Chancellors, vi. 61. 
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tale. Local bars of considerable 
strength in many of the large pro- 
vincial towns, a great mass of bar- 
risters located in London, who never 
leave the metropolis, have also 
tended to draw things in the same 
direction, and a barrister might 
act as Tom Tewkesbury is related to 
have done in The Pleader’s Guide, 
and be punished only by a shrug of 
the shoulders from his more honour- 
able fellows : 

And I did then their clerks invite 

To taste said venison hashed at night, 

For well I knew that hopeful fry 

My rising merits would descry. 

The late resolution which has 
been alluded to would seem, then, 
to point to the fact that the circuit 
system as one confining barristers 
to seek for work in particular towns 
is dying rapidly away, and that, 
taken in conjunction with Mr. 
Norwood’s Bill to enable barristers 
to sue for their fees, and in return 
to be sued for neglect of duty 
by their clients, the barrister will 


shortly be, like any other seeker of 
money, free to earn it how he can 
and where he can, without any other 
restraint than that under which 
everyone works—the restraint of 
the law against fraud or dishonesty 


or breach of contract. The power 
of the bar in England, the well- 
deserved greatness of its reputation 
for many centuries, through the 
varying phases of English history, 
and its importance to the public as 
a profession, render it worth while 
to consider shortly if these results 
will follow, and if so, to what ex- 
tent they may be looked for, and 
the consequences which would ne- 
cessarily follow. It must be borne 
in mind that for centuries after 
the system of circuits was estab- 
lished in 1176 locomotion in Eng- 
land was very tedious and diffi- 
cult. Ifa number of barristers 
found themselves far away in the 
West or North, it was perfectly na- 
tural that when once they had reached 
the point of their departure on the 
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legal round, they should continue 
to follow the route of the judge 
until his final destination was 
reached. It was equally certain 
that the barrister from London or 
the West country would be unable to 
run down to York, and it was there- 
fore no matter of wonder if a species 
of social club should spring up on 
every circuit, and that the rule 
which at first arose from simple 
convenience of its own innate power 
should be considered as one passed 
by and in the interests of the mem- 
bers of the.circuit, viz. that only 
those who belonged to a particular 
circuit should practise on that cir. 
cuit. It was equally certain that 
the circuit, or, more strictly speak- 
ing, a majority of it, should be able 
in those days to enforce rules 
which should be binding upon the 
minority. But if existing con- 
veniences of travel be taken into 
consideration, if it be remembered 
that there is now a strong tendency 
to specialism among the bar, it is 
evident that the raison d’étre of the 
old separate circuit system is passing 
away even if it is not already de- 
parted. And this feature of special- 
ism is a marked one in these days. 
There are now barristers whose re- 
putation is totally obtained from 
skill and knowledge in some parti- 
cular branch of law, such as that 
relating to patents, to mercantile 
contracts, or to maritime matters, 
and therefore the more promi- 
nent this feature becomes, and the 
more widely it is extended—and the 
whole set of modern work is in this 
direction—the more must a separate 
circuit system be weakened. Not 
that it is ever probable that as long 
as circuits exist they will not have 
a majority of habitués, but it is 
equally certain that the crystallised 
state in which they have existed for 
so many years must be very consi- 
derably altered; and in consequence 
of modern tendencies and of recent 
legal reforms, this system is pro- 
bably much nearer its time of 
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change than it was a year ago. series of years is now in process 
With the termination of the distinct of change, but that the nature of 
circuit system as far as the bar is England, the specialism in legal as 
concerned, will close a distinct in all other matters, will prevent 
epoch in one portion of the history any injurious local influences from 
of English law, because, whether arising in consequence of these 
viewed from a social ora legal point changes. 
of view, the circuit system has been But the attempt that was made 
very marked, and, on the whole, during last session, and ‘is bein 
very beneficial in its effects. repeated in that of 1876, to make 
It has undoubtedly kept the the position of the barrister one of 
English bar in a somewhat higher simple contract between advocate 
position than it would have other- and client, would, if successful, pro. 
wise held, because pure localism duce a radical and remarkable 
in a country like England, small in change. And it is impossible not 
size and insular in position, is to be struck with the singular fact, 
almost certain to tend to intellec- that the Member for Hull, who is 
tual ‘and professional inferiority. desirous of being the author of this 
The localisation of the French bar change, who is a shipowner, the 
is entirely different; for though most determined opponent of any 
Paris is sometimes said to be France, improvement to ameliorate the con- 
yet -it is evident from the legal dition of the seaman or to prevent 
annals of that country that the the continuation of certain mercan. 
different. local centres have been tile frauds, should be the person to 
surrounded by a sufficiently large legislate for a social body with 
area to prevent the narrowing which he has no connection what- 
influences of confined localism. ever. Were such a proposed change 
It is sufficient to point to Pothier, one which would be likely to result 
to Emerigon, and in more recent in a really desirable or needed re- 
times to M. Dnofaure, as three form, it would be foolish to oppose 
illustrious instances of what we in it because it is an innovation, but 
England should call local barris- it is evident that it would not by 
ters. Many more might be addedto any means be a reform, in the true 
this list, but the fact that Pothier sense of that.word. As to whether 
was a member of the bar of Orleans, or not distinguished advocates at- 
Emerigon of that of Marseilles, and tend to causes as completely as 
M. Dufaure of that of Bordeaux, of their clients desire, we do not in- 
which he was Batonnier*® at the age tend here to say. But itis quite 
of thirty-two, is sufficient to show certain that if they do not, it is 
that localism has in France been the public, and not the lawyers, 
far from injurious to the reputation who are to blame; because jt is 
of French lawyers. The justifiable always possible for a client to se- 
conclusion upon this point, there- cure the services of a competent 
fore, which may be arrived at is, advocate who will give his entire 
that the circuit system as it has attention to the trial of a case. 
existed. in this country for a long But if the independent position of 


* The head or president of the French Bar was and still is termed Batonnier. This 
title dates back to the middle of the fourteenth century. The name is derived from an 
ancient usage, according to which the staff of the banner of St. Nicholas, the patron of 
the confraternity of advocates, was carried at the head of the order in processions and 
ceremonies. He who carried it was termed Batonnier. The Batonnier is chosen for 
one year only, but since 1830 it has been usual to re-elect him for a second: year.— 
Young's Historical Sketch of the French Bar, p. 42. 
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the advocate, as it at present exists, 
be thoroughly understood in all its 
bearings, it will be evident that the 
difference is most radical between 
being the master of the cause, the 
person in whose hands the entire 
control over the suitor’s case is 
placed, and being nothing more 
than a mouthpiece of the suitor, 
what a French writer has ap- 
propriately termed a mere agent 
@ affaires. 

This position has not been always 
nnassailed. In the year 1857, in 
the celebrated case of Swinfen v. 
Swinfen, Sir Frederick Thesiger 
(the' present Lord Chelmsford) 
entered into a compromise which 
did not meet with his client’s ap- 
proval, and caused this doctrine to 
be carefully discussed in the courts 
of law. About ten years later (in 
1866) the same question was raised 
in acase which arose out of an action 
for libel against the Athencewm news- 
paper, in which the plaintiff's coun- 
sel had exercised his discretion by 
what is technically termed with- 
drawing a juror; in other words, 
retiring from the contest because 
he knew the verdict would ulti- 
mately be unfavourable. The result 
of these cases was to establish the 
doctrine that an advocate was abso- 
lutely master of the case, but to 
throw doubts upon one point, 
namely, whether he had the power 
to enter into a collateral agreement 
without the sanction of his client. 

But this doctrine cannot remain 
if the advocate is to be sued by 
every client who imagines that he 
has not been fairly treated by his 
counsel. It is evident that this 
must be the result of any such 
act, because the power over a 
case possessed by the barrister 
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arises from the fact that, once in 
possession of the brief, he is to 
depend on his own judgment alone, 
and that even if he errs he will 
still:‘be unassailable in a court of 
law. 

It may be argued that the con- 
sequence of this is to make lawyers 
careless; but anyone who makes 
use of this plea forgets to consi- 
der the surrounding circumstances. 
Upon the careful and judicious con- 
duct of a case depends the lawyer’s 
daily bread ; and therefore, while 
there exists a most strong barrier, 
the strongest that can be in human 
affairs, namely, that of self-interest,* 
to prevent ‘any mismanagement 
ot cases, there now is given by the 
present rule a freedom of judg- 
ment and a power uncontrolled by 
any outside restraints, most bene- 
ficial to the interests of the suitor, 
and most conducive to the inde- 
pendence and public spirit of the 
advocate. 

The mere fact that it would be 


open to a hot-headed or litigiously 
inclined client to sue an advocate 
for the loss of a verdict, must have 
a depressing and lowering effect 


upon the mind of a counsel. How- 
ever conscientiously he had con- 
ducted a,case, he could never know 
when he might not find it necessary 
to defend his mode of action before 
a legal tribunal. This tribunal 
would be composed of persons of the 
same order with himself, and would 
naturally have strong sympathies 
with the legal defendant; and 
in times of national excitement, or in 
@ cause in which the public were 
much interested, certain sections of 
the public would be sure to declare 
that the court was not impartial. 
That such a thing is quite within 


Bentham in discussing cross-examination makes use, to some extent, of the same 


argument. 


‘In the employment of this. instrument,’ he says, ‘to the best advantage 


the advocate, in so faras he is admitted to wieldit, has an obvious and, in a considerable 
degree, efficacious interest ; his bread in many cases depending on his professional 
reputation, and the reputation of the advocate having a natural and intimate con- 
nection with the success of the client..—Rationale of Judicial Evidence, vol. i. p. 485. 
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the bounds of possibility has been 
made perfectly evident from the 
notorious Tichborne trial; and 
nothing would be more contrary to 
the best interests of the people and 
of public justice than that such 
charges even should be made. 

In the jurisprudence of ancient 
Rome an advocate was equally for- 
bidden to sue for fees; not only in- 
deed was he unable to make any 
contract for his remuneration, but 
he even was forbidden to obtain any 
gain from his services to his client. 
In 4.v.c. 550, the Lex Cincia more 
effectually endeavoured to make 
this the regular practice, and it was 
further enforced by Augustus, but 
was partially relaxed by the Em- 
peror Claudius, whose law limited the 
amount of remuneration to 10,000 
sesterces, or about 80]. But this 
law was passed when the whole 
social fabric of the Roman Empire 
was rapidly becoming more and 
more corrupt, and when the purity 
of justice had become a legend of 
the ancient Republic. Gibbon, ina 
noteworthy passage of his History, 
SAYS : 


The honour of a liberal profession has 
indeed been vindicated by ancient and mo- 
dern advocates who have filled the most 
important stations with pure integrity and 
consummate wisdom ; but in the decline of 
Roman jurisprudence the ordinary promo- 
tion of lawyers was pregnant with mischief 
and disgrace. The noble art which had 
once been preserved as the sacred inherit- 
ance of the patricians was fallen into the 
hands of freedmen and plebeians who, with 
cunning rather than skill, exercised a sordid 
and pernicious trade. Some of them pro- 
cured admittance into families for the pur- 
pose of fomenting differences, of encouraging 
suits, and of preparing a harvest of gain 
for themselves or their brethren. Others, 
recluse in their chambers, maintained the 
dignity of legal professors by furnishing 
a rich client with subtleties to confound 
the plainest truth, with arguments to colour 
the most unjustifiable pretensions. The 
splendid and popular class was composed 
of the advocates who filled the Forum with 
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the sound of their turgid and loquacious 
rhetoric: careless of fame and of justice, 
they are described for the most part as ig- 
norant and rapacious guides, who conducted 
their clients through a maze of expense, 
of delay, and of disappointment, from 
whence, after a tedious series of years, they 
were at length dismissed when their pa- 
tience and fortune were almost exhausted,’ 


Thus, in support of the ex. 
isting usage, we have the practice 
of antiquity and the immemorial 
custom of England reiterated by 
many eminent lawyers. We have 
the fact that to prevent its abuse 
there exists the strong desire of pro. 
fessional success and of pecuniary 
profits, and we have the further 
fact that it is conducive to pro. 
fessional uprightness and the proper 
individuality of the advocate, and 
that in the mere fact alone that it 
renders the advocate disinterested 
but yet earnest lies the best 
security for the interests of the 
client and the continuation of the 
proper administration of justice. 
Therefore, though assaults may be 
made upon this ancient custom, we 
believe that it is one which will 
remain unshaken, because it is 
founded upon reason and _ has 
proved useful in practice. Antique 
customs which are now mere empty 
forms must in these days sooner or 
later inevitably be thrown aside; 
but those the basis of which is as 
strong or stronger than ever are, if 
affected at all, more firmly rooted 
when attacks upon them expose both 
their value and their reasons, And 
it can never be too often repeated 
that the higher the view which is 
taken of a profession and of the 
manner of exercising it, the greater 
becomes that esprit de corps and that 
just professional pride which is one 
of the surest means of keeping 4 
body sound and healthy. Therefore 
it does not seem that the words of an 
eminent judge are at all too earnest 
when he thus put forward his 


® Decline and Fall, i. 456. 
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views upon this important question, 
with which we shall conclude this 
paper : 


The incapacity of the advocate in litiga- 
tion to make a contract of hiring affects 
the integrity and dignity of advocates, and 
so is in close relation with the highest of 
human interests, viz. the administration of 
justice. We are aware that in the class of 
advocates, as in every other numerous class, 
there will be bad men taking the wages of 
evil. We are aware also that there will 
be many men of ordinary powers perform- 
ing ordinary duties without praise or blame. 
But the advocate entitled to permanent 
suceess must unite high powers of intellect 
with high principles of duty. His faculties 
and acquirements are tested by a ceaseless 
competition proportioned to the prize to be 
gained, that is wealth, honour, and power 
without, and active exercise for the best 
gifts of mind within. He is trusted with 
interests and privileges and powers almost 
toanunlimited degree. His client must rely 
on him at times for fortune and character 
and life. The law trusts him with a pri- 
vilege in respect of liberty of speech which 
is in practice bounded only by his own 
sense of duty; and he may have to speak 
upon subjects concerning the deepest in- 
terests of social life and the innermost 
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feelings of the human soul. The law also 
trusts him with a power of insisting upon 
answers to the most painful questions ; and 
this power is in practice only controlled by 
his own view of the interests of truth. It 
is of the last importance that the sense of 
duty should be in active energy propor- 
tioned to the magnitude of these interests. 
If the law is that the advocate is incapable 
of contracting for hire to serve when he 
has undertaken an advocacy, his words 
and acts ought to be guided by a sense of 
duty, that is to say, duty to his client, 
binding him to exert every faculty and pri- 
vilege and power in order that he may 
maintain that client’s right, together with 
duty to the court and himself binding him 
to guard against abuse of the powers and 
privileges entrusted to him by a constant 
recourse to his own sense of right. If an 
advocate with these qualities stands by the 
client in time of his utmost need, regard- 
less alike of popular clamour and powerful 
interest, speaking with a boldness which a 
sense of duty can alone recommend, we say 
the service of such an advocate is beyond 
all price to the client; and such are the 
guarantees for the maintenance of his 
dearest rights, and the words of such a man 
carry a wholesome spirit to all who are 
influenced by them. Such is the system of 
advocacy intended by the law requiring the 
remuneration to be by gratuity.® 


S. R. 


* Chief Justice Erle in Kennedy v. Broun, 13 Common Bench Reports, p. 737+ 
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ru readers of Bishop Cotton’s 
Life can have failed to be 
struck by the deep impression 
which a sojourn at Darjeeling made 
on the mind of one who in earlier 
years might have been regarded as 
comparatively indifferent to in- 
fluences of scenery and _ colour. 
The impression made on such a 
mind is perhaps the most valuable 
test of the real character of a 
country. We may easily get tired 
of high-flown expressions of feelings 
running on into rapture and 
ecstasy; and not a little of the 
rhapsodies poured forth on com- 
munion with Nature, and the deep 
spiritual influences which in her 
brighter aspects she exercises over 
the human mind, must be put aside 
as resting vastly more on fancy 
than on fact. It is well to say at 
once that for real sorrow or anguish 
Nature has little consolation, or 
none, and that they who look for it 
under such conditions will probably 
find their hands pierced by a broken 
reed. This is but saying in other 
words that the impression left on 
us by scenery of whatever kind 
must depend indefinitely on our 
own circumstances; while yet it 
remains undeniably true that, if 
those circumstances are not such 
as to preclude it, the several types 
of beauty presented in the world of 
Nature will have upon us each its 
own distinct effect, the common 
element in most of them being a 
sensation of calmness and repose, 
which wonderfully rekindles energy 
for the work of common life. This 
power the scenery of the Eastern 
Himalayas exercised in a high 
degree over Bishop Cotton ; and it 


is precisely in the case of minds 
overwrought by tension of business 
and thought, not of those which 
are weighed down by a _ heavier 
burden, that this wholesome effect 
will be most speedily produced. 
To Bishop Cotton the feelings 
awakened and strengthened by the 
scenery of Darjeeling were a blessing 
calling for hearty thankfulness, 
although its splendour and beauty 
never led him to use language 
which, even though true, might 
mislead those who had never seen 
it. Perhaps it would be well for 
all, before reading the narrative of 
the Lady Pioneer, to read what 
Bishop Cotton has to say about a 
region which roused in her (we can- 
not doubt justly) an abiding 
enthusiasm ; not thatthey would find 
anything in the letters or journals 
of the latter which calls into 
question the accuracy of her descrip- 
tions, but in the same way that itis 
well to see the more matter-of-fact 
outlines of scenes which are glorified 
in the magnificent colouring of 
Turner. Before Bishop Cotton 
could even catch a glimpse of the 
glories hidden from sight by mist 
and cloud, he had a weary time of 
waiting. In fact, as he briefly puts 
it, ‘ At first the weather was detest- 
able (almost ceaseless rain), and 
we saw nothing;’ and although, 
when the covering was withdrawn, 
the splendour of the view was over- 
whelming, he is careful to tell us 
that this glorious prospect is but 
seldom revealed. Still in spite of 
these drawbacks he learnt to look 
upon the great mountains almost 
as personal friends, and his words 
kindle almost into rapture as he 
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writes to his son about his ‘ beloved 
Kinchinjunga, second of earthly 
mountains,’ and speaks of the sight 
with which he was rewarded at the 
end of the Senchal parade-ground 


as one of the most noteworthy - 


moments of his life. 

It must not therefore be forgotten 
that the paradise to which the Lady 
Pioneer hastened eagerly with 
her husband from the scorched 
valley of the Ganges is emphatic- 
ally a land of rain; and a lavish 
rainfall implies, it may be feared, 
a more lavish supply of vapour and 
cloud when the rain is not falling. 
But there are some whom such 
things cannot daunt; and among 
these is the Lady Pioneer, whose 
charming pages can scarcely fail 
to convince the most incredulous 
that even in what is called 
the rainy, and may almost be 
called the drowning, season, there 
are wonderful sights to be seen, 
farnishing not merely spectacles 
of surpassing grandeur, but feasts 
of exquisite beauty. The author 
is never wearied of telling us that 
the glories of this magnificent 
region baffle all powers of pencil or 
pen; but the admission of this fact 
will not lessen the enjoyment of 
the reader, who will fairly be 
driven to share her enthusiasm, 
and envy her the deep happiness 
of her sojourn in this enchanted 
land, sentinelled by the everlasting 
mountains. Of all this grandeur 
and beauty he will further gain some 
notion from the illustrations which 
accompany the text. As works 
of chromolithography they are in 
most cases excellent; although an 
exception must be made in the case 
of the frontispiece, in which a group 
of firs in the middle distance are 
thrust forward with a stronger 
green than that of some trees which 
stand vastly nearer to the spectator, 
while the snowy peaks rise almost 
with the hardness of a wall against 
a sky of the peculiar leaden blue 
Which, with this process, it seems 
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impossible to avoid. It may, indeed, 
be invidious to criticise harshly 
these specimens of an art but 
poorly adapted for representing the 
subtle shades of colour peculiar to 
Alpine regions; but it may be fairly 
doubted whether the old-fashioned 
line-engraving would not have re- 
produced more happily the charac- 
teristics of these wonderful scenes. 
Such, at least, will probably be the 
impression lefé on those who have 
had the privilege of examining the 
original paintings of the author. 
That these drawings place the 
author among the ranks of genuine 
landscape-painters may safely be 
asserted, when we regard the pre- 
cision of the artist’s touch, the feel- 
ing which discriminates the mi- 
nutest gradations of tint on moss 
and fern, and the boldness which, in 
dealing with subjects of appalling 
magnificence, never. fails to give 
the impression of savage grandeur 
and boundless space. 

But althongh we cannot shut our 
eyes to the defects of the printed 
illustrations, or forget them merely 
because they may be unavoidable, 
the feeling of disappointment will 
pass away on a perusal of the 
delightful chapters in which the 
author, without the slightest pre- 
tence to scientific description, tells 
us, first, of her long sojourn at 
Darjeeling, and then of the adven- 
turous journey which was some- 
what prematurely brought to an 
end beneath the heights of Junnoo, 
a giant out-topped only by the two 
paramount peaks of Kinchinjunga 
to the east and Mount Everest (or 
Deodunga) to the west. With this 
region English readers, before the 
publication of this volume, could 
have but little acquaintance. The 
pages of Dr. Hooker treated 
chiefly of matters which would 
necessarily attract and absorb the 
attention of the great naturalist. 
The book of the Lady Pioneer will 
probably be none the less attractive 
for those who wish to take it up 
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more for enjoyment than hard 
work, because she expressly dis- 
claims all title to the character of 
a scientific botanist or geologist, 
and, indeed, to technical knowledge 
of any kind. In place of this, 
we have the more pleasant de- 
scriptions of a writer who seizes 
with keenness of sight and truth 
of feeling every feature of the 
scene before her, whether in its 
animal life, or in the forms and 
colours of its rocks, its water, and 
its vegetation. Nor is it possible 
for a moment to doubt that this 
wonderful land is one which would 
stimulate all these powers to the 
utmost, and awaken precisely 
those feelings of abounding lovelli- 
ness which filled Herodotus with 
affectionate pride as he thought 
and wrote of his own beautiful 
lonia. Beside the gigantic masses 
of the Himalaya, the heights of Ida 
and Messogis, of Tmolos and 
Olympos, would be dwarfed indeed ; 
but, in spite of the more frequent 
presence of mists and storm-clouds, 
there is in both lands the same ex- 
quisite purity of light which, sulong 
as it is spread over the earth, makes 
existence itself an enjoyment, and 
shows its effects in the cheerfulness 
and merriment of the people. In 
many a scene the beauty of the 
landscape was enhanced by the 
forms of the hillmen, striking in 
attitude as in colour, seen against 
the precipitous sides of the moun- 
tain, or standing out in bold relief 
against the deep blue sky, and re- 
calling the image of the inhabitants 
of that still brighter land pictured 
in the passing phrase of the tragic 
poet : 
del 5:4 Aaumpordrov 
Balvovres aBpas aifépos. 

After all, it is not easy to say 
whether the chief interest of the 
book lies in the short records of 
the less eventful time spent in 
the neighbourhood of Darjeeling it- 
self, or in the narrative of the more 
adventurous expedition suggested 
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naturally enough by the sight of 
the eternal snows which greeted the 
eye whenever the clouds deigned to 
leave the prospect clear. Among 
the most agreeable chapters are 
assuredly those which tell us of the 
fortnight’s expedition from Dar. 
jeeling across the Bhootan border, 
by way of preparation for the more 
toilsome journey beyond the snow. 
line. The start was made in early 
morning, under a biting frost. A 
comparatively short descent brought 
the travellers within the region of 
the tree fern, and the luxuriance of 
almost tropical vegetation in the 
splendid valley of the Rungheet. 





















This noble river (says the author) winds 
through a stupendous gorge, the precipitous 
mountains on either side stretching upwanis 
many thousand feet, densely clothed with 
magnificent primeval forest. . » a 
almost impossible to describe at all ade. 
quately the exquisite and almost heavenly 
beauty of the scene, or the delicate colow- 
ing of the rocks and boulders on the 
margin of the river, which is that of por- 
phyry and alabaster, contrasting quite 
etherially with the metallic green of the 
water. We seem suddenly to have been 
transported into Fairyland, and all is more 
like an extravagant dream than reality. 
Gorgeous butterflies of every hue are sailing 
in the air or sunning themselves on the 
banks, where, sitting with wings erect, they 
look like Dutch galiots at anchor, the most 
numerous among them being the large 
swallow-tail species, robed in black velvet, 
with scarlet spots on their wings and long 
antenne. Birds in plumage of scarlet, 
blue, and orange, flit among the branches 
of the majestic sol; and a perfectly mar- 
vellous little creature, belonging to a species 
of lepidopterous insect, with a vermilion 
body, and wings of transparent and glit- 
tering emerald, hovers above us and arount 
us in multitudes, while the air is filled 
with a melodious chorus of happy crei 


tures (p. 99). 





























Forther on, this magnificent 
stream joins the scarcely les 
splendid Teesta, the point of june. 
tion giving a glorious view 0 
Mount Tendong. Throngh the 
valley of this latter river is to be 
brought the railway, which will 
deprive of all its terrors, and nots 
few of its discomforts, the journey 
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from the plains to Darjeeling. The 
very thought draws forth from the 
author an exclamation of horror at 
the desecration, ‘ which may heaven 
beneficent forefend’ (p. 125). The 
memory of the annoyances under- 
gone between Sahibgunge and Kur. 
siong, in the form of Government 
bullock-trains and other instru- 
ments of torture, would, probably, 
under a different sky have largely 
modified the prayer—even if it be 
not true, as we believe it to be, that 
railways, as a rule, cause no more 
disfigurement to valley scenery than 
do other roads. 

The march into the interior was 
afar more formidable business than 
this preliminary excursion. Ulti- 
mately the procession swelled to the 
number of about ninety persons, 
the arrangement being that each 
baggage coolie, besides the load 
apportioned to him, should carry 
food enough for a week or two for 
himself. For the subsequent time 
they were to be dependent on the 
Soubahs and Kajees, i.e. the agents 
and finance ministers, of the Rajah 
whose territories they were about 
toinvade. The expectations thus 
formed were destined to be dis- 
appointed ; and the fact that ex- 
treme misery was undergone, and 
forsome days great dangerincurred, 
inan expedition the range of which 
was confined within two-thirds of a 
single degree of latitude, and within 
barely more than half the space 
enclosed between two meridians of 
longitude, may give those to whom 
this stupendous region is unknown 
some notion of the difficulties and 
perils to be encountered and over- 
come. At the same time, it may be 
doubted whether the plans for the 
whole party, or, at the least, for the 
English travellers, might not have 
been better laid. The powers of 
carrying exhibited by the hillmen, 
and even by the hillwomen, are 
astonishing. The author speaks of 
women as bearing loads which would 
make the stoutest English porter or 
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labourer stagger and fall; and, un- 
less there be some mistake as to 
the amount, we should cease to 
accuse M. du Chaillu of exaggera- 
tion when he speaks of the Gaboon 
women as toiling bravely on 
with five hundredweight on their 
backs, were we not also told that 
they carry this monstrous burden, 
cleaving their way with hatchets, 
through tropical forest, at the rate 
of twenty miles a day. This 
amazing strength might, we should 
think, have been used for the 
transport of provisions in a form 
which should have made them in- 
dependent of faithless satraps and 
treacherous guides. It is, of course, 
unfortunate that caste should throw 
an obstacle where Europeans would 
find none, and that so heavy a 
thing as rice should be the main 
article of food to the natives of 
these regions; but a moderate 
supply of potted meats, and of 
other modern devices for com- 
pressing much nourishment into 
a small compass, would have at 
least prevented the extreme pres- 
sure which cut short the enter- 
prise and for a time was the cause 
of very grave anxiety. 

The people thus engaged to 
penetrate among the mountains 
helonged chiefly to the tribes of 
Bhootias and Lepchas—the former 
a more vigorous but less trust- 
worthy race than the latter, who 
seem to be as easily attracted by 
the English as the Bhootias are 
repelled. A further contrast, and 
one by no means to the credit of 
the Bhootia, is presented by the 
dishonesty which distinguishes them 
from the peaceable and truthful 
Lepchas. In truth, the portrait 
of the hardier tribe, as drawn by 
the author, is not inviting. They 
have, it would seem, no great 
liking for the white-faced men of 
whom their old traditions, it is 
said, speak as the future con- 
querors of their country; and 
among their methods for ridding 
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themselves of their new masters a 
favourite device, we are told, is 
poison, the means being furnished 
generally by a decoction of datura 
seeds, given in quantities not suf- 
ficient to produce death except after 
a long course of dosing. A sus- 
pected case of such poison led to 
an enquiry at which the author 
was present. All the servants were 
summoned. 

I shall not soon forget (she adds) the 
attitude and significant speech of the cook, 
a powerful Bhootia and a magnificent fellow 
in stature, standing six and a half feet 
high, with shoulders broad in proportion, 
who, with arms folded and looks calm and 
defiant, addressing the master of the house, 
said, ‘Do you think, Sahib, if we wanted 
to get rid of you, we should resort to such 
small means as that? Soh! we should cut 
off your heads at once’ (p. 458). 


Such threats are more easily 
uttered than executed, and the 
custom of the tribe seems to prefer 
the quieter method of dealing with 
their enemies. Yet even here the 
thorns have their roses; and the 
reader will feel scarcely less inte- 
rested than was the author in the 
character of a young Bhootia girl, 
whose personal -beauty was en- 
hanced by a singular charm of 
manner and disposition. This girl 
was wooed and half won by a 
young man of the tribe from whom 
the author seems fully justified in 
recommending the selection of 
domestic servants; but the course 
of their love was speedily cut 
short by a wasting disease which 
acts with wonderful rapidity on 
the constitution of these hill- 
people. The account given of this 
girl is, indeed, deeply interesting, 
as showing the materials which a 
really judicious management must 
turn to excellent account; and 
perhaps we may be tempted to 
think that, in spite of her constant 
care and kindly tenderness, the 
author erred in adopting somewhat 
too stern a tone in the treatment 
of superstitions which have their 
root in the best feelings of the 
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human heart. Yet this girl be. 
longed to a lying, thievish, and 
treacherous race, while her lover 
came of a tribe distinguished as 
‘truthful and honest to a singular 
degree, those who have had trans. 
actions with them declaring that 
seldom, if ever, have they known 
them commit a theft or tell a lie’ 
(p- 53). 

Attended by a mingied band 
of trustworthy and faithless mi- 
nisters, the author with her 
husband and a friend, who took on 
himself the management of the 
commissariat, set off on the journey 
which brought them as far up the 
sides of the Himalayan mountain- 
wall as English explorers may hope 
to reach for some time to come. 
Unluckily no season seems to be 
really favourable for such expedi- 
tions. In summer the great ranges 
may be wrapped in mist and soaked 
in water for weeks together; in 
winter the cold is piercing, the 
winds fearfully keen and biting, 
and none of the wild fruits are to 
be found with which the natives 
in the summer would eke out their 
scanty stock of provisions. But, 
on the whole, the dangers and in. 
conveniences of the latter time are 
less formidable than those of cloud 
and mist, and November was chosen 
accordingly as the time for setting 
out. Even here, however, they 
were doomed in some measure to 
be foiled. The wet and the dry 
seasons have no such rigid bound- 
aries as those which popular fancy 
is apt to ascribe to them; and the 
travellers found themselves day 
after day drenched even in their 
tents and through water-proof 
garments, when they had expected 
to walk under the bluest of skies 
crunching the ice beneath their 
feet. But discomforts come to an 
end as well as pleasures; and even 
the grave annoyances caused by 
this strangely long continuance ol 
wet served rather to add zest to 
the enjoyment of the moments 
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which toil was rewarded by sights 
of splendour and beauty rarely 
vouchsafed to mortal eyes. The 
record of the hours thus spent is 
singularly interesting ; nor would it 
be possible to do it justice, or even 
to give a true impression of its 
several features, without extracts 
which would cover far too much 
space. We must content ourselves 
with saying that some of the most 
striking descriptions relate precisely 
to those effects of mountain scenery 
which in the Himalayas are seen 
with a perfection of loveliness and 
glory altogether beyond that of the 
most splendid visions beheld among 
the Alps or the Andes. The mere 
excess of height even of those peaks 
which are not the loftiest in this 
mighty range, would go far towards 
accounting for this; but the still 
more vast proportions of the few 
summits which tower above these 
in unapproachable majesty must, 
it is obvious, intensify the ordinary 
phenomena of sunrise or sunset 
in mountain regions. The weird 
sight of these lonely monarchs 
gleaming in the light of a sun risen 
on them, while the lower hills and 
still more their valleys are wrapped 
in the deepest night, or again the 
ghostly flush which lingers on these 
same summits long after the ashen 
grey of late twilight has given 
place to utter darkness below, can 
never be forgotten by those who 
have watched the almost imper- 
ceptible changes which convert 
these solitary lamps into the pin- 
nacled bulwarks of a world of ice. 
From whatever point it may be 
seen, the view of the greatest of 
all these mountains seems to bring 
with it no feeling of disappoint- 
ment. Even Kinchinjunga in some 
of its aspects appears unduly de- 
pressed ; but the exquisite form of 
Mount Everest, combined with its 
prodigious height, ensures to it an 
undisputed majesty. Of her attempt 
to sketch it the author speaks as 
an act little short of sacrilege ; but 
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it in no way detracts from the 
merits and the value of her picture 
to be told that this wonderful 
mountain 


Possesses a grace and gleam far beyond 
the reach of Art, which can only be realised 
by the inner eye end can neither be por- 
trayed nor described. I prefer using the 
ThibetantotheEnglish name . . . be- 
cause the natives, who regard it with deep 
awe and reverence, seem to have had a 
fuller and deeper appreciation of it—the 
purest and noblest type on earth of the 
Almighty Architect—when they named it 
Deodunga (Mount of God). I had all 
along been dreading to see it; for, as Kinch- 
injunga had slightly disappointed me on 
nearer approach, becoming depressed and 
partially hidden by nearer mountains, I 
feared, as some writer has expressed it, the 
extinction of another of those lights which 
shine along one’s pathway, but go out like 
a snuff the moment one comes within 
reach of the fulfilment of one’s hopes. 
But here I am, after long and patient writ- 
ing—for it was the dream of my child- 
hood to see this nearest point of earth to 
heaven—gazing at it with bodily eyes, yet 
never having conceived anything so glori- 
ous, so vast, so God-like. How unutterably 
ethereal they look, ‘those silent pinnacles 
of aged snow!’ There is a purity not of 
earth in that solemn stately pile, and a 
beauty indefinable which only Turner, that 
greatest of all modern painters, . . . could 
represent. As I sit gazing on this 
magnificent mountain, so earnest and pathe- 
tic in its great loneliness, a passion of sun- 
light bursts over it, and I feel more than 
ever how feeble is Art in its power of re- 
producing Nature, and I close my easel 
with a humbled and broken spirit. 


But the penalty must be paid by 
those who invade the land of the 
spirits of the mist; and a few 
minutes will suffice to blot out all 
this radiant splendour under a thick 
cloud, and ‘make it alla thing of 
the past as much as if it had never 


been.’ Unfortunately these mists 
may inflict a heavier punishment. 
They may continue luminous and 
yet be blinding. Marching alonga 
piece of table land, our travellers 
found themselves wrapped in a veil 
through which the sun gleamed like 
a ball of fire. 


The very atmosphere itself seemed to 
vibrate and be composed of floating 
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spicule of snow—glittering atoms, through 
which the sun appeared a great scorching 
eye, most painful to gaze upon. The effect 
of the glare upon our sight was greater 
now than I have power to describe, and the 
effort of keeping the eyes open such tor- 
ture that they were streaming with enforced 
tears. Had there been but a particle of 
blue sky, we might have found relief; but 
this dazzling mist, which enclosed us, seemed 
but to serve as a corradiation for the sun. 
We had all, of course, heard of snow- 
blindness; but anything so distressingly 
painful to the sight as this we never had 
imagined, The poor coolies who had not 
provided themselves with spectacles, taking 
off part of their clothing, now cover their 
eyes, and lunge along almost blindfuld 
(p. 410). 


These were but the beginnings 
of the troubles which they were 
now to undergo. Their guide mis- 
took the track, or, as seems alto- 
gether more likely, wilfully misled 
and then deserted them. The 


Kajee of Yangting failed to keep his 
promise; and messenger after mes- 
senger, sent to ascertain the reason 
for the delay in bringing supplies, 


was despatched in vain, or, at the 
least, did not return. The plan of 
advancing further was necessarily 
abandoned; and in serious distress 
the whole party were compelled to 
retrace their steps, until they 
reached Mount Singaleelah, whence 
they turned eastwards to visit the 
Buddhist monastery of Pemionchi. 
The description given of the monks 
and their ways is extremely interest- 
ing; nor, unless we demur to the 
classification of Buddhists among 
Pagans (p. 532), can we impugn its 
accuracy. The author was, indeed, 
deeply impressed with their worship, 
and she speaks with enthusiasm of 
the chanting of their service as a 
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thing never to be forgotten while 
memory lasts. 


The whole, which was a kind of Litany, 
was sung in the very deepest monotone, and 
preserved with marvellous precision ; the 
voices musical and harmonising perfectly. 
Every now and then they ceased chanting 
for an instant ; after which, the chief Lamas 
beginning some fresh theme in a higher key 
which sounded like a wild burst of rhap- 
sody, they all took up the strain, and sank 
once more to the same deep note. Al- 
though this solemn Litany was in a lan- 
guage with which we were wholly unfamiliar, 
it scarcely seemed to be in an unknown 
tongue, for there was a descriptiveness in 
the rendering of the whole which in a 
great measure enabled us to follow its 
meaning. Now, their voices blending in 
deep and solemn utterance, they seemed to 
be mourning their sins and shortcomings in 
profoundest humiliation and self-abase- 
ment ; now, bursting forth in joyous ca- 
dence, they seem at last—having withstood 
the temptations to which they had been 
exposed in successive stages of existence — 
to see before them the prospect of Nirvana; 
and they reach some other and higher 
development in which all is adoring rap- 
ture, as they imagine themselves absorbed 
into the very essence of the Deity (p. 533). 


Whatever be the merits or the 
defects of their philosophy, these 
monks, the author insists, are doing 
a good work; nor is she in any 
way loth to acknowledge the better 
qualities of those who are benefited 
by their labour. The concluding 
chapters of the work contain many 
another picture of mountain lite 
and manners well worth studying ; 
and we may very safely say that 
no one who wishes to form a clear 
idea whether of the country traversed 
by the author, or of its inhabitants, 
will be disappointed if he seeks 
this information in the pages of 
this delightful volume. 

C. 
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THE LIFE AND LAYS OF FERDINAND FREILIGRATH. 


By Kart Biinp. 


HROUGHOUT Germany, the 
news of the death of Ferdi- 
nand Freiligrath struck a chord of 
sympathetic sorrow. Friends and 
foes had for many years past been 
at one in acknowledging his genius. 
Even they who could scarcely 
forgive the stern tones of his 
later Republican muse, were 
fascinated by the splendour of his 
Eastern imagery, or charmed by 
such simple but deep-felt lays as 
‘The Repose of Love,’ and the 
inimitable ‘ Oh! love whiie Love is 
left to Thee.’ 

Men averse to his political prin- 
ciples readily grant to him even 
now—under the rule of an Emperor, 
aye, of the Prince against whom he 
had launched some of his most wrath- 
ful lays—the title of ‘ The inspired 
Bard of the Revolution.’ If such 
is the testimony of those who stand 
aloof from the Democratic banner, 
it is easy to imagine the esteem 
in which he was held by his 
nearer associates. By the nation 
at large he is cherished both as a 
Poet and a Patriot. All that are 
worthy of the German name, honour 
him for the Tyrtaean strains he 
firmly uttered in the hour of 
decision when the defection of such 
intellectual leaders might have 
dangerously turned the balance. 
No wonder the Progressist party of 
the House of Commons at Berne, 
in their telegram to his grim- 
stricken widow, ‘deeply deplore 
the loss of the truest friend, of the 
enthusiastic: singer of Freedlini, 
with whose afflicted family the 
whole Fatherland is plunged in 
sorrow,’ 

Ata dear friend’s fresh grave it 
is ill writing a record of his deeds, 
whilst his face seems yet to be 
among the living and striving, and 


the thought can scarcely be grasped 
of his having gone back to the 
Night of Ages. Yet, grief must 
yield to the recognition of merit 
and of great services nobly rendered 
by one of Nature’s nobles. I will 
endeavour, therefore, to give some 
idea of the activity and the cha- 
racter of one who until so recently 
was Germany's greatest living 
et. 

Freiligrath first sang himself 
into the heart of the German people 
more than forty years ago. With 
a master’s touch he then opened, as 
if by magic, the weird realm of the 
ghastly Desert, the purple portals 
of the glowing land of the palm- 
grove; dazzling the eye with the 
wild grandeur of his richly-tinted 
pictures. His first youthful fancy 
had led him to dream of the icy, 
antarctic North, of the boundless 
prairies and the mysterious virgin 
forests of the Far West. There was 
something gigantic in his imagina- 
tion even then. A mere boy of 
sixteen, he produced, when ‘ faint 
and ill and sleepless on a couch of 
woe,’ a very remarkable poem 
called ‘ Iceland-Moss Tea.’ The 
form, it need scarcely be said, is 
still somewhat crude, as may be 
expected from so young an aspirant. 
Yet, a wonderful description is 
given, by the suffering, fever- 
stricken boy, of that saga-hallowed 
isle which has preserved for us the 
image of Eddic Gods and heroes ; 
and thoughts are thrown out which 
now seem typical of the poet’s later 
share in the strife for human 
freedom. In the green beverage 
that is administered to his sickness, 
he sees a likeness of the Chalice of 
his future Life. He feels in himself, 
as in yon isle, the strife of Snow 
and Fire : 
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Oh, be it thus! Oh, let me feel 

The lava-flood in every vein! 

Be mine the will that conquers Pain : 
The heart of rock—the nerves of steel! 


Oh, let the flames that burn unfed, 
Within me wax until they glow, 
Voleano-like, through even the snow 

That in few years shall strew my head! 

And as the stones that Hecla sees 
Flung up to Heaven through fiery rain, 
Descend like thunderbolts again 

Upon the distant Faroése : 


So let the rude but burning rhymes, 
Cast from the cauldron of my breast, 
Again fall flashing down, and rest 

On human hearts in farthest climes ! 


Freiligrath’s early circumstances 
may be gone over in few words. 
Born at Detmold, in the North of 
Germany, June 17, 1810; the son 
of a public teacher: he was edu- 
cated at the grammar school of that 
town. At the age of fifteen, he 
was bound apprentice to a merchant 
at Soest—once a Hanseatic city, 
but long ago fallen to the position 
of an insignificant country town. 
His parents did not possess the 
pecuniary means that would have 
allowed the talented youth to pre- 
pare for University studies. Had 
not his capabilities lain in a direc- 
tion independent from such training, 
there might have been another 
instance of a mute and inglorious 
Milton. But poets are born, not 
made; and born poets cannot easily 
be crushed. 

At the age of twenty-one, Freili- 
grath became a clerk in a banking- 
house at Amsterdam. There he 
sat, keeping books and writing 
letters, whilst his mind’s eye con- 
jured up poetical images from the 
cold, prosaic correspondence with 
far distant lands. At Amsterdam 
he remained for about six years, 
dividing his time between the ledger 
and the lyre. With great zeal he 
studied there foreign languages, lay- 
ing the basis of his later extensive 
knowledge of English, French, and 
Italian literature. On his return to 
Germany, in 1837, he found himself 
famous through a series of power- 
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ful descriptive poems the very titles 
of which, in William Howitt’s 
words, would suggest a catalogue of 
paintings. These striking word. 
paintings range over so vast a 
space that a later writer, Johannes 
Scherr, truly calls him, for that 
sake, a Poetical Circumnavigator 
of the World. After two years 
more of commercial pursuits, at 
Barmen, Freiligrath devoted him- 
self entirely to the Muses. 

In the old Dutch capital, where 
he had frequent intercourse with 
skippers and traders that came 
from and went to foreign climes, his 
fancy had been rapidly nurtured 
into tropical bloom. ‘ Amphitrite,’ 
composed in spring, 1832, is here 
to the point. He. sees a ship of 
that name lying in port; it has 
arrived from the East, in May. A 
beautiful conceit thereupon arises 
in his mind. He finds that— 

Tis May the young, the blooming, 

Who calls the South his home, 

That in the stately vessel 

O'er the blue wave has come. 

This idea is worked out in a 
series of charming representations. 
Not the least graceful among them 
is the picture of the storks that 
float on, with prophetic flight, as 
the heralds of the young God of 
Spring, who had hitherto been 
dreamily reclining, in India’s Ban- 
yan shades, near the sea-shore, 
watching the ship as it was about 
to weigh anchor. Without know- 
ing what guest his roomy vessel 
harboured, the captain of the Am- 
phitrite had brought him over to 
the North. There the God steps 
upon our shores like a magician, 
suddenly decking the earth with 
verdure and bright hues. It would 
be difficult to match the intrinsic 
beauty of this thought. Criticism 
as to minor details is easily dis- 
armed by the captivating idea and 
imagery of the whole. 

In some of these earlier poems we 
see the author now and then working 
in a highly realistic vein, putting his 
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figures and his scenery with almost 
Flemish fidelity. At other times, 
he goes in true romantic style on a 
stroll through forest-glades, where 
rock and flower, tree and beast, all 
appear to him magic-bound, and 
he yearns for the word that would 
break the spell and reveal the 
mystery’s meaning. Most critics, 
in their sweeping manner, have 
asserted, either by way of praise or 
the reverse, that Freiligrath has 
nothing to do with the romantic 
spirit. The fairy-like ‘ Revenge of 
the Flowers ’ might alone have pre- 
vented them from uttering this 
dictum. Again, quite a different 
strain, a melancholy strain of 
cosmic pessimism, marks the Sand 
Songs and Sea Songs. The 
fickle, changing sands of Ocean’s 
shores; the vast, ever -imoving 
graveyard of the ancient, cruel sea, 
which neath its gloomy waves has 
since ages whelmed cities and 
men—these are themes on which 
the poet's phantasy enlarges with a 
power ranging from depth of feeling 
to horror and to a bizarre ghastli- 
ness as of Hoffmann’s nightmares. 
A great difference of style and 
thought may be found in Freili- 
grath’s earliest productions. Not 
only is there a first manner and a 
second manner, but there are seve- 
ral of them at one and the same 
time. You may find resemblances 
to the brush of Memling and Metsys. 
You may be reminded of Tieck 
and Uhland. You may discover 
affinities with the spirit from which 
Shelley’s sadness is fed. But all 
these apparently incongruous modes 
of conception have the impress of a 
character peculiarly belonging to 
Freiligrath. The picturesque was, 
no doubt, his forte. For that reason 
he has by some been held to be a 
merely ‘objective’ poet. He was 
said to render graphically the ar- 
tistic aspect of things, but to lack 
the understanding of their secret 
soul, and to be deficient in the 
lyrical expression of human sym- 
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pathies. Ideas may, however, be 
given also in an objective form. 
Not every one, it is true, will so 
easily detect them there, than if 
they are uttered with more indi- 
vidual self-assertion. What to the 
one, in a landscape or a sea-piece, 
is mere grass, and trees, and rock, 
and water, will to the other speak 
with a thousand suggestive or tell- 
ing voices. 

This background of ideas and 
sentiments is often but slightly and 
rapidly indicated in Freiligrath’s 
early poems. Seldom it is wanting 
altogether. Often there are, in his 
descriptions, unexpected gleams and 
touches of reflection. He was nota 
mystic ; but he fully felt, with Shel- 
ley, that there exist, in this world, 
‘infinite depths of unknown ele- 
ments, massed into one impenetrable 
mask.’ He avoided as much as 
possible that continual peering into 
oneself which paralyses the will. 
A few feverish moments excepted, 
he was never given to the once 
fashionable malady of Weltschmerz. 
But he did not quite escape from 
the effects of the ecstatic enthusiasm 
which lays hold of a true Skald’s 
soul ; witness his poem on the death 
of Grabbe. On another occasion, 
he sings: 


Sie schliefen Jahre lang in meiner Brust, 

Wie Erz im Schacht ;—ich hab’ es nicht 
gewusst, 

Dass Lieder tief mir in der Seele ruhten. 

Weh mir, zu offnen ihr verborgen Thor ! 

Wie kochend Herzblut brechen sie hervor, 

Unhemmbar! ach! und ich — ich muss 
verbluten ! 


This is ‘subjective’ enough. As 
a rule, Freiligrath keeps the hidden 
gate of grief, which acts as a sluice 
upon the fiery stream of sentiment, 
well closed. Depth and delicacy of 
feeling, though of a different kind, 
may however often be gathered 
from slight external indications. 
Such feeling—to cite one of his 
very first productions—exists in 
his ‘Emigrants’ (1832), albeit the 
whole is descriptive, and only a few 
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introductory words, and a passing 
hint towards the end, bring in an 
expressed sentiment. It is on ac- 
count of this implied feeling that 
his picture of German men, and 
of Black Forest maidens slim and 
brown, with braided tresses neat, 
who go from their vine-clad valleys, 
and from the mountains where the 
Alp-herd’s horn rings, to far Mis- 
souri’s silent banks, has so long 
remained a favourite poem with 
German readers. 


8 


In brilliant rendering of the 
colours of Oriental life, Freiligrath 
had not his equal. ‘From Hecla’s 
frozen fields of ice to India’s forests, 
rich with myrrhand spice,’ men were 
transported at his will and pleasure. 
These are the words justly used 
by his highly-gifted daughter in 
a charming poetical dedication, 
which she has prefixed to the 
English version of a number of 
his poems.' It may seem strange 
in our present days when I say 
that even the wild flight of fancy by 
which the poet carried his listeners, 
as on a Faust’s mantle, into distant 
zones, hada liberating effect on men’s 
minds. Yetsoitwas. In the op- 
pressivecondition in which Germany 
was held when F reiligrath first tuned 
his lyre, even the poetical Fata 
Morgana of strange, far-away lands 
was welcome to not.a few, almost 
like an elixir of hope—like the pro- 
mise of a region in which Liberty 
of Thought might spread her shin- 
ing wings. 

At least, some of these famed 
Eastern and African descriptions 
may here be singled out. For in- 
stance:—‘ Were I near Mecca’s 
sacred Wall;’ ‘The Moorish Prince;’ 
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‘The Awakener in the Desert;’ 
‘ The Sheik of Sinai ;’ ‘The Steppe ;’ 
‘ The Lion’s Ride ;’ ‘ The Traveller’s 
Vision’ (given in one of the trans- 
lations as ‘ The Spectre Caravan’) ; 
‘Under the Palm Trees;’ and 
‘Mirage.’ Of these, ‘The Lion’s 
Ride’ is perhaps most powerful in 
limning, most striking in boldness 
of colour, but verging on the 
bizarre. This latter trait comes 
out even more markedly in ‘ African 
Homage ;’ ‘By the Congo; and 
‘Scipio.’ There, the terrible truth- 
fulness of the scenes sketched ends 
with an effect of blood-curdling 
realism. In these, as in other 
tropic themes, the choice of foreign 
sonorous words as rhymes adds 
seductively to the local colour. It 
has been said that these rhymes 
balance themselves on the rhythm 
of his verses like many-coloured 
butterflies, hanging in the chalice 
of fantastic flowers from which 
they draw the nectar. The too 
frequent use of this allowable means 
of impressing the earis, however, apt 
to mar now and then, by the strong 
clink and tinkle of the rhyme, an 
otherwise well-maintained artistic 
harmony. 

A deeply-moving subject is ‘The 
Spectre Caravan.’ It would scarcely 
be possible to combine more power- 
fully the entrancing aspect of the 
Desert with the horrors of noctur- 
nal spuke. The strength and noble 
pliancy of the German language 
come ont grandly in this stirring 
lay. Indeed, under Freiligrath’s 
hands no bound seemed to be set 
to the plastic power of German 
speech. A few verses, well ren- 
dered, but still not giving a full idea 
of the original, may here be quoted 
as a specimen of style : 


' Poems from the German of Ferdinand Freiligrath. Edited by his Daughter 


(Mrs. Kate Freiligrath-Kroeker). Leipzig: Bernhard Tauchnitz. 


London: Sampson 


Low, Son, and Marston, 1869. The translations are, partly by the lady editor; others 
by J. C. Mangan, W. Nind, G. E. Shirley, C. T. Brooks, J. R. Chorley, Justin 
McCarthy, A. Baskerville, Mary Howitt, William Howitt, W. E. Aytoun, J. Gostick, 
Ch. Boner, Caroline de Crespigny, Richard Garnett, Bayard Taylor, M. G., Ernest 


Jones, and Adelaide Anne Procter. 
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*T was at midnight, in the desert, where we 
rested on the ground ; 

There my Beddaweens were sleeping, and 
their steeds were stretched around. 

In the distance lay the moonlight on the 
mountains of the Nile, 

And the camel bones that strewed the sands 
for many an arid mile. 

And the stillness was unbroken, save at 
moments by a cry 

From some stray belated vulture sailing 
blackly down the sky, 

Or the snortings of a sleeping steed at 
waters fancy seen, 

Or the hurried warlike mutterings of some 
dreaming Beddaween. 


When, behold! a sudden sandquake—and 
atween the earth and moon 

Rose a mighty host of shadows, as from out 
some dim lagoon ; 

Then our coursers gasped with terror, and a 
thrill shook every man, 

And the ery was: ‘ Allah Akbar!—'tis the 
Spectre Caravan!’ 


On they came, their hueless faces toward 
Mecca evermore ; 

On they came, long files of camels, and of 
women whom they bore ; 

Guides and merchants, youthful maidens, 
bearing pitchers like Rebecca ; 

And behind them troops of horsemen, dash- 
ing, hurrying on to Mecca! 


More and more! the phantom-pageant over- 
shadowed all the plains. 

Yea, the ghastly camel bones arose, and 
grew to camel trains ; 

And the whirling column-clouds of sand to 
forms in dusky garbs, 

Here, afoot as Hadjee pilgrims—there, as 
warriors on their barbs ! 


Whence we knew the night was come, when 
all whom Death had sought and found, 

Long ago amid the sands whereon their 
bones yet bleach around, 

Rise by legions from the darkness of their 
prisons low and lone, 

And in dim procession march to kiss the 
Kaaba’s Holy Stone. 


More and more! the last in order have not 
passed across the plain, 

Ere the first with slackened bridle fast are 
flying back again. 

From Cape Verde's palmy summits, even to 
Bab-el-Mandeb’s sands, 

They have sped ere yet my charger, wildly 
rearing, breaks his bands, 


Courage! hold the plunging horses; each 
man to his charger’s head! 


® Cox Amore; or Critical Chapters. London: 1868. 
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Tremble not as timid sheep-flocks tremble 
at the lion’s tread! 

Fear not, though yon waving mantles fan 
you as they hasten on; 

Call on Allah!—and the pageant, ere you 
look, again is gone. 

Patience! till the morning breezes wave 
again your turban’s plume. 

Morning air and rosy dawning are their 
heralds to the tomb. 

Once again to dust shall daylight doom 
these Wand’rers of the Night. 

See, it dawns !—a joyous welcome neigh our 
horses tothe Light! 


I think I cannot do better than 
quote here an opinion of Mr. Justin 
McCarthy,? who himself has given 
excellent versions of various poems 
of Freiligrath. Mr. McCarthy ap- 
parently does not believe in the 
well-known saying: ‘ Let me make 
a people’s songs, and I do not care 
who makes its laws.’ He attributes 
slight, if any, value to political 
poesy. He thinks Freiligrath’s 
political ballads are ‘among the 
only productions bearing his name 
which Time has destined for that 
wallet wherein he carries alms 
for oblivion.’ But of his other 
poems he says: 


The grand, the stern, the lonely, even the 
savage and the awful forms of nature, find 
the closest and the dearest place in his 
imagination. His Oriental pas- 
sion is the most ardent, the most unfeigned, 
and the most vivid in its expression, exhi- 
bited by any poet or prose writer I know 
of . Goethe’s ‘ West-Eastern Divan,’ 
Thomas Moore's ‘ Lalla Rookh,’ Riickert’s 
‘ Eastern Poems,’ and many others, are evi- 
dences of this skill carried to a very high 
degree. But no one of these remarkable 
and celebrated productions, however some 
of them may excel Freiligrath’s poems in 
other respects, can compare with his in the 
reality of the feeling, in the verisimilitude, 
in the genuine spirit of the East, which 
belong to them. . . The beams of 
the East have wakened more music in this 
Western singer than ever they drew 
from the fabled harp of Memnon. Any 
other effort at Eastern description in poetry 
seems cold, pale, and sunless, when placed 
side by side with some of these glowing 
verses. . He does not transgress 
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Lessing's famous law, which assigns space 
to the painter and time to the poet, as their 
respective domains. In other words, he 
dloes not describe objects in themselves and 
their own details; but only some act of 
motion or event which includes them, and 
of itself suggests their nature and appear- 
ance. But all Freiligrath’s poems 
do not breathe a tropic air; and it must be 
said that many of his ballads have much 
of softness and sweetness, many an exqui- 
site touch of vague pathos—gleams of deep 
sympathy with the very soul of nature, 
rare in their visitings to anyone, and all 
unutterable to any but the true poet. 

The stir these songs made at the 
time was great indeed. Chamisso 
readily expressed his admiration of 
the ‘characteristic individuality, 
the original power, the fulness of 
the poetic element,’ in Freiligrath. 
In ‘ Recollections’ recently pub- 
lished, Dr. Beta testifies to the high 
opinion which the grey-haired poet 
held in regard to the merits of the 
then rising bard. ‘ Since this one 
has begun to chant’—Chamisso said, 
holding out to his visitor a new vo- 
lume of Freiligrath’s poems—‘ we 
have all become mere sparrows!’ 
Wolfgang Menzel spoke of the ‘ lofty 
beauty ’ of the young poet’s songs. 

‘They lead us,’ he wrote, ‘to expect 
great things from this mind full of 
deep feeling, which has the mastery 
over the realm of fancy and of lan- 
guage.’ Arnold Ruge, in a criticism 
published i in 1839—that i is, years be- 
fore Freiligrath had joined the Libe- 
ral cause—acknowledges that there 
is so much conscious art in that 
singer, so great a profundity of 
poetical experience, as to render it 
unsafe for any reviewer to approach 
him in the too common style of 
easy-going criticism. 


IIT. 


When those favourable opinions 
were expressed, the popular poet 
had not ranged himself yet with 
that Liberal Opposition which in 
the days before 1848 gradually 
drew within its ranks the best intel. 


lects of the nation. 
Vienna no 
then. But 


At Berlin and 
Parliaments existed 
the echo of the 
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speeches, sometimes bold and im- 
pressive, which rang through the 
Chambers of the smaller German 
States, shook public opinion ever 
and anon in despotically governed 
Prussia and Austria. Over a 
brutal censorship of the Press, 
the subtle, sprite-like craft of 
writers now and then performed a 
triumphal dance. In _ spite of 
terrifying penalties, secret printing- 
presses scattered their leaflets 
through unseen hands over town 
and country. Imprisonment for 
political offences was of the most 
cruel kind; yet enthusiasm for a 
good cause often bafiled the tyrants, 
whofelt unutterably puzzled by such 
strange self-sacrifice. 

In not a few universities, the old 
Burschenschaft leaven worked ina 
new shape. At the risk of destroy- 
ing all their prospects in life, young 
men banded together in covert 
league for the establishment of a 
free Commonwealth. Whilst cau- 
tious professors expounded their 
moderate Constitutional theories, 
which at any moment could bring 
them inte sore difficulties with a 
choleric Crown Attorney, de- 
mocratic principles, and _ ideas 
of philosophical deliverance, were 
eagerly discussed amongst the 
advanced guard of the student 
youth. A learned man, like 
Hoffmann von Fallersleben, took 
a wanderer’s staff, and, rambling 
from town to town—always in trou- 
ble with the police, even treated as 
if he were a common vagrant—tried 
to fire men into bolder opposition 
by singing himself, minstrel-like, 
his political squibs. It was a 
time when men of lofty character 
did humble work, for the good of 
their suffering country, shamefully 
downtrodden by heartless crowned 
wights. 

Georg Herwegh, the young 
Swabian poet, had cast in his lot 
with this Opposition. Before him, 
Anastasius Griin (Count Auers- 
perg) had appeared as a political 
troubadour. Franz Dingelstedt 
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in his ‘ Songs of a Cosmopolitan 
Watch-man,’ had darted his sesthe- 
tic epigrams against the powers 
that were. But Freiligrath still pro- 
fessed to ‘ stand on a higher beacon 
than on the battlements of Party.’ 
Strong language, such as the iras- 
cible race of singers delights in, 
was freely bandied about between 
the two opposite camps. Yet, an 
impartial observer might have fore- 
told under which flag the fervid 
singer of Oriental life would one day 
range himself. Even then, there 
broke occasionally, through his de- 
lineation of rugged or beauteous 
scenery, the image of struggling 
nations, and of suffering Humanity 
—as in his ‘Songs of the Gueux,’ or 
inhis ‘ Irish Widow,’ in which priest- 
craft is indignantly denounced. 
Freiligrath’s fancy was not all 
taken up, in those days, with the 
fights of lions and leopards. Nor 
were the romantic Drachenfels and 
Rolandseck the only objects of his 
enthusiastic solicitude at home. The 
latter ruin, it will be remembered, is 
famed by the legend of the love of 
Roland and Hildegunde, which 
gave the theme for Schiller’s 
‘Ritter Toggenburg.’ Having 
been partly thrown down in a 
stormy winter night, the noble 
archway of Rolandseck, an orna- 
ment of Rhenish scenery, was 
restored, thanks to a poetical appeal 
by Freiligrath. From the same 
year (1840) date several love poems 
of his, marking the different stages of 
& swain’s wooing and success. Some 
of them are part of the poet’s per- 
sonal history. Heonly sang a few of 
such; but it is an error to say, as 
hes been done by some critics, that 
he is altogether wanting in the 
strong expression of such human 
emotions as refer to the joys of love, 
to the grief of despair, to the 
pain of parting, and kindred sub- 
jects. ‘Wild Flowers’ (‘Mit 
Unkraut’), in which a lover binds 
together a poor nosegay of wild 
flowers, typical of his poverty and 
of his wild passion, is in Freiligrath’s 
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most original style. On the other 
hand, his ‘ Repose in Love’ has, in 
tone, much of Uhland’s ‘ Die Abge- 
schiedenen.’ 

So lass mich sitzen ohne Ende, 

So lass mich sitzen fiir und fiir ! 

Leg deine beiden frommen Hinde 

Auf die erhitzte Stirne mir ! 

Auf meinen Knien, zu deinen Fiissen, 

Da lass mich ruhn in trunkner Lust ; 

Lass mich das Auge selig schliessen 

In deinem Arm, an deiner Brust! 


In a third poem of this kind, the 

lover is compared to a fowler: 
nar Herschwirrst du aus dein 

Laube, 
Umflatterst furchtlos meine Hiittenthiir ! 
Horst nur auf mich, bist meine fromme 

Taube, 
Bist Nachtigall und treue Lerche mir ! 
Entflichst mir nimmer !—siisser stets und 

heller 
Weht mir dein Fliigel, tint mir dein Gesang ! 
Die Garne ruhn :—gliicksel’ ger Vogelsteller, 
Das war dein letster, war dein bester Fang! 

Those who have been intimate 

with Freiligrath know that several 
well-marked traits of his have found 
but scanty expression in his poems 
—or none at all. Very shy in 
public, but of themost amiable con- 
vivial disposition among a restricted 
circle of friends, he has not given 
any gleeman’s song to a nation 
famed for its Bacchic literature. 
Full of humour, when with a few 
associates ; and enjoying pleasantry 
with the heartiest laughter, he has 
not worked that vein at all in 
his printed lays. This is to be 
regretted. I myself possess one of 
these private poetical effusions of 
his, which he addressed to us after 
we had been together in the Isle of 
Wight. It is replete with sportive 
humour and heartiness. The reason 
of his having published nothing of 
that kind must probably be sought 
in the retiring nature of his cha- 
racter. He readily set aside his own 
personality—barring a few occa- 
sions when the storm and stress 
of passion swept away the artificial 
dam he had purposely set up. Per- 
haps the same reason holds good for 
his earlier hesitation as regards 
political partisanship. 
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Still, there are signs that he 
vaguely felt even in younger years 
that to which afterwards he gave 
the most fearless expression. In 
his introduction to ‘ Picturesque 
and Romantic Westphalia,’— in 
which Levin Schiicking co-operated 
with him—he sits, a free judge of 
the Vehmgericht, in the chair, call- 
ing around him the Deliverers and 
Patriots of old—Armin the Chernu- 
skian, Justus Mdser, and other 
champions of German right. From 
the yellow sand of the Sahara he 
goes back to the red earth of his 
own Westphalian home. 


Die Palme dorrt, der Wiistenstaub verweht :— 
An’s Herz der Heimath wirft sich der Poet, 
Ein Anderer und doch Derselbe. 


Later on he gives us ‘ Auch eine 
Rhein-Sage.’ It is dedicated to 
Karl Simrock, the distinguished 
Germanistic writer and poet, to- 
gether with whom Freiligrath then 
edited the ‘ Rhenish Year-book for 
Art and Poetry.’ The patriotic 
spirit begins to get the mastery, in 
that poem, over the Oriental 
longings. The green waves of the 
vine-clad German river have washed 
from the poet’s brain the accumu- 
lated sand of the Desert. With an 
‘tva, G@\Aa Déorra,’ he uncere- 
moniously bids the camels and the 
lions to gotheir way. Seeing with 
astonishment that the fair banks of 
the Rhine are still haunted by the 
Dragon of Monkdom, he asks for 
sword and buckler to battle against 
the monster. In self-travesty he ac- 
cepts the name of a ‘ Van Amburgh 
of German Poesy ’—a tamer of beasts 
that must be caged or killed. 
Against the haughty Archbishop 
of Kéln he boldly runs a-tilt. The 
struggles of our present days against 
theocratic insolence moved his 
heart already more than thirty-five 
years ago. At that time, also, he 
is known to have taken great in- 
terest in Niklas Becker’s ‘ Sie sollen 
ihn nicht haben,’—a reply, more 
patriotic perhaps than poetic, to 
the French hankering after the 
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Rhine frontier under the Ministry 
of Thiers. 

‘A Children’s Tale’ (‘ Ein Kinder. 
mirchen’) is another of his earlier 
patriotic allegories. In conception 
it reminds us of Uhland’s ‘ Miir-. 
chen’ (‘A Tale of German Poesy’). 
Gustav Schwab, like Chamisso, had 
helped in making Freiligrath’s first 
productions better known ; and the 
tone of the Swabian school occa- 
sionally tinges the lays of the 
Westphalian bard. In finely. 
wrought form, the ‘ Kindermir. 
chen’ stigmatises the anti-consti- 
tutional deeds of King Ernst August 
of Hanover. The brothers Grimm, 
who were among the Seven of 
Gottingen that resisted royal 
tyranny, are depicted with a 
specially happy allusiveness, in the 
best spirit of the ‘Miirchen.’ We 
seem to hear warbling wood-notes 
from a glen; to scent the intoxi- 
cating perfume of the wild thyme. 
Yet, political sentiment runs 
through this sylvan idyll like a 
mountain-torrent wrathfully career- 
ing over rocks. 

Again, the ‘ Vision’ should be 
mentioned. It was written in 1843, 
when Freiligrath was already 
rapidly forming his views. Leaning, 
way-worn, late of an evening, on the 
iron gate of a churchyard near the 
Rhine, the poet falls into a musing. 
The low murmuring of the river ; the 
rustle in leaf and grass; the noc- 
turnal fragrancy of flowers, throw 
him into a dream. From the mist 
wreaths of the Rhine, a phantom 
form advances towards him. It is 
Zinkgref, who had _patriotically 
struck the lyre during the horrors 
of the Thirty Years’ War, when the 
bleeding Germania lay a helpless 
victim. Zinkgref had died at St. 
Goar, where Freiligrath now dwelt. 
The phantom form calls upon him 
to join the struggle for freedom :— 


Ich sang in jenem Streite : 
* Drum gehet tapfer an !’— 
Tritt du auch auf die Seite 
Der Freiheit, als ein Mann! 
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Kriegsweisen wolle schmettern ! 

Was Tod, was Acht, was Bann! 
Sing’ in den kommenden Wettern 
Auch du: ‘Drum gehet tapfer an!’ 


There are some effective archaic 
touches in this martial lay. Like 
Goethe and Uhland, Freiligrath 
has, with judicious selection, intro- 
duced, or re-introduced, into our 
written language, graphic words 
drawn from the strong well of 
dialect speech, or striking locutions 
which had been lost. Here and 
there the ‘Vision’ has a ring 
similar to the patriotic appeals of 
Hutten or Hans Sachs. The pre- 
sentiment of a coming strife full of 
bitterness is most pathetically ren- 
dered. All these poems were com- 
posed before Freiligrath formally 
went over to the People’s party. 

In May, 1841, he married Ida 
Melos. The daughter of Professor 
Melos, at Weimar, she had, as a 
child, been the favourite of Goethe, 
in the company of whose grand- 
children she grew up. Through 
them, whilst they were on a visit at 
Unkel, on the Rhine, an acqnuaint- 
ance was accidentally brought 
about, which was to ripen into a 
life’s faithful companionship. Soon 
after his marriage, Freiligrath went 
to Darmstadt, occupied with the 
foundation of a paper specially 
devoted to English literature. Bul- 
wer, Dickens, and other notable 
authors, promised to become con- 
tributors. Owing to the sudden 
withdrawal of the publishers, the 
project fell through. About this 
time, Freiligrath made the acquaint- 
ance of General von Radowitz, 
who afterwards played a prominent 
part in State affairs. Radowitz 
endeavoured to gain over the poet 
as a contributor to a new periodical. 
The offer, apparently lucrative, was 
refused, in spite of the precarious- 
ness of Freiligrath’s circumstances. 
Meanwhile Alexander von Hum- 
boldt had, without the poet’s know- 
ledge, induced King Frederick 


William IV. of Prussia to bestow 
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upon him a small literary pension. 
This he accepted, and then resided 
at St. Goar, amidst the charms of 
nature; enjoying a happy family 
life and the friendship of Hoffmann 
von Fallersleben, Emanuel Geibel, 
and Longfellow, who also sojourned 
for some time at that favoured 
spot of the beautiful river. 
IV. 

At last Freiligrath, too, had to 
choose the banner under which he 
was to fight. Young Germany’s 
claims could no longer be dis- 
regarded. It was well that he took 
his resolution in right good earnest. 
Goethe’s greatness would not have 
suffered had he, in the best vein of 
patriotic Greek poets and artists, 
taken sides in the cause of freedom 
and national independence, instead 
of humbly waiting upon the Corsican 
tyrant, and otherwise wrapping 
himself up in an Olympian im- 
passibility which the intellectual 
leaders of ancient Hellas would 
have spurned, There is, after all, 
true Hellenism, as well as that 
pseudo-Hellenism which knows not 
the law of Solon. Germany would 
not, for so long a time, have been 
torn in two opposite directions, and 
thus suffered in her national life, as 
well as in her literature, had the 
lofty teaching of Schiller not been 
counteracted, as it were, by the 
contemplative quietism, or the 
epicurean poco-curante manner, of 
the elder great poet. 

I know this is sometimes said to 
be a politician’s view, by those who 
exaggerate the maxim of ‘ Art for 
Art’s sake.’ But is it true thatthe 
poet who renders powerfully those 
emotions of the heart which will for 
ever be the subject of lyric and 
dramatic treatment, or who is a 
master in the delineation of the 
beauties and the strife of Nature, 
must lose in greatness by sympathis- 
ing with the welfare of the people 
in whose tongue he sings, and with 
the progress of mankind at large ? 


3A 
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Are the Kalistratic Ode and the 
Song of Deborah to be reckoned 
as nothing better than versified 
leading articles? Is not Trouba- 
dour and Minne-singer poesy full of 
strictly politicallays? Goethe said: 
‘A political song—a nasty song!’ 
When Uhland mixed in the fray of 
State matters, Goethe expressed a 
fear lest the politician should absorb 
the poet. But then, Goethe had 
unfortunately little sympathy with 
the nation’s yearning for freedom. 
Moreover, the Zeus of Weimar 
himself by no means hesitated to 
occupy the post of a _ Prince’s 
Minister, which was mixing in 
politics, after all—only in a different 
kind of politics from that in which 
Uhland took interest, both as a poet 
and as a representative of the people. 
Even Goethe, however, composed 
some political poems, so to say— 
tee of occasion, referring to High 

ightinesses. If we must make 
our choice between two kinds, we 
may be allowed to prefer the pieces 
‘ of occasion ’ written by the singers 
of Freedom. 

In 1844, Freiligrath gave up the 
small pension which he had drawn 
for two years. Unwilling to appear 
like one chained to the car of a 
despotic romanticism—which in 
reality, and at heart, he never was 
—he now published his grand 
‘Credo’(‘ Kin Glaubensbekenntniss’). 
In the preface he ‘ openly and reso- 
lutely, by word and deed, confessed 
himself a member of the Opposition.’ 
With perfect truth he said that he 
had not gone over from one camp 
to.the other, but that he had simply 
progressed and more fully deve- 
loped himself; that he had, in fact, 
gone through the same schooling 
as an individual through which the 
nation as a whole had gone. He 
avowed that he had now stepped 
forth upon the battlements of Party. 
‘For me,’ he concluded, ‘no life 
any more without liberty! As long 
as the oppression lasts under which 
I see my fatherland sighing, my 
heart will bleed, my mind will 
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rebel; my lips and my arms shall 
not rest in striving to bring about 
better days, in accordance with my 
forces! My face is turned towards 
the Future !’ 

How could the pen give an ade- 
quate idea, at the present time, of 
the tumult of delight with which this 
declaration of a favourite poet was 
received? Striking the key-note 
with a powerful rendering of Robert 
Burns’s ‘A Man’s a Man for a’ 
that,’ Freiligrath, in rapid suc- 
cession, gave forth lays of liberty 
and patriotic songs. I may men- 
tion here: ‘Freedom and Right;’ 
‘Jacta est Alea;’ and ‘ Flowers 
crowd on Flowers the Undying 
Human Tree,’ a patriotic prophecy 
in the sweetest allegorical style. 
Again, there are: ‘When?’ and 
‘In the Madhouse,’ both branding 
the soul-murdering censorship of 
the Press; ‘ England to Germany’ 
(after Thomas Campbell) ; ‘ From 
the Harz,’ a forest tragedy, arising 
out of the blood-written game- 
laws of the days before our Revo- 
Intion; and ‘Hamlet.’ In ‘Two 
Flags,’ Freiligrath’s German patriot- 
ism, his sympathy with French 
Liberal aspirations, as well as his 
watchful mistrust of a coming Gallic 
aggression that must be sternly met, 
are remarkably indicated. 

He further gave ‘Dreams of 
a German Fleet’ (dating from 
1843); ‘Two Sonnets,’ asking not 
for a so-called good Prince, but fora 
harsh tyrant that would rouse men 
to resistance, so that they might 
wring from him a Magna Charta of 
Freedom ; ‘ To Hoffmann von Fal- 
lersleben,’ a stirring record of the 
famous interview in which Freili- 
grath’s Liberal opinions were more 
fully confirmed ; and various similar 
poems, which greatly contributed 
to fan the flames of the national 
movement. The  black-red-gold 
banner, then reckoned yet a symbol 
of high treason by tyrannic dynas- 
ties, is boldly raised in these songs. 
German princes are taunted with 
carrying the train of the Imperial 
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robes of the Calmuck Czar, the 
murderer of Poland, ‘The Tartar 
vulture tore the Rose of Poland,’ 
was an expression of his, which 
royal Prussian censorship forbade. 
In his ‘ Hamlet’ he sang : 


Deutschland is Hamlet! Solemn, slow, 
Within its gates walks every night 
Pale, buried Freedom to and fro, 

And fills the watchers with affright. 
There stands the lofty shape, white-clad, 
And bids the shrinker in his fear— 

‘Be mine avenger! draw thy blade! 
They've pouréd poison in mine ear!’ 


These and other courageous utter- 
ances—for instance: ‘ Ye know the 
custom of the Scots,’ in whichhe held 
up the fiery cross of rebellion against 
tyranny—soon led to his persecu- 
tion. He fled for safety lest his 
should be the fate of the many 
martyrs that had rotted in a 
dungeon. First taking up his 
abode in Belgium, then in Switzer- 
land, and lastly in this country, 
he had to mount the hard stairs of 
exile, and to eat the bitter bread 
of proscription. But the ‘free 
oak of his soul’ did not bend. He 
was now no longer under a censor- 
ship which had suppressed even the 
publication of Burns’s ‘A Man’s a 
Man for a’ that ;’ and he used his full 
liberty for bold democratic appeals. 

Now he praised that ‘Freedom 
of the Press’ which, when threat- 
ened by Royal despotism, refounds 
types into bullets, as during the 
French Revolution of July. Songs 
in the strain of the ‘ Marseillaise’— 
songs in honour of Labour—prole- 
tarian songs, foreshadowing great 
struggles to come—grim dirges 
in remembrance of men mas- 
sacred at Leipzig, in 1845, at 
the order of a despotic king, 
issued from his lyre. These were 
spread all over Germany in single 
sheets. I well remember the deep 
impression they made in the secret 
associations and confidential meet- 
ings held at that time among free- 
minded citizens, and especially 
among the working class and the 
student youth in the South. 
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Republican allusions are already 
contained in his ‘ Brutus,’ written 
for the Diisseldorf Carnival in 1845. 
There he recommended the example 
of the avenger of Lucretia. A 
thrilling prophecy of the coming 
political earthquake is to be found 
in his ‘ Wie man’s macht.’ 


Und wie ein Sturm zur Hauptstadt geht's! 
Anschwillt ihr Zug, lawinengleich ! 
Umstiiret der Thron ; die Krone fallt; in 
seinen Angeln iichzt das Reich! 

Aus Brand und Blut erhebt das Volk sieghaft 
sein lang zertreten Haupt :— 

Wehen hat jegliche Geburt!—So wird es 
kommen, eh’ ihr glaubt! 


With a heart full of delicacy ; one 
of the most loving husbands and 
fathers ; the very image of tenderness 
in his family circle, he poetically 
preached the gospel of deliverance by 
the sword to a nation lying in the 
meshes of its tyrants, big and petty. 
Even in Switzerland, then much 
hemmed in by the pressure of the 
surrounding monarchies, the right of 
asylum was no longer vouchsafed 
to him when he thus fearlessly un- 
bosomed himself. So, in 1846, he 
had to seek for real personal freedom 
on the English shores. But that 
freedom brought with it, for him, 
the harsh necessity of going back, 
for the sake of earning a livelihood, 
to a daily occupation not worthy of 
his genius. 

The Revolution came. Enthusi- 
astically did he acclaim the French 
Republic, as well as the previous 
Swiss and Italian movements. 


nations he urged to a league of 


universal brotherhood. In the 
stormy days from 1848-49 he was 
the chosen singer of the Revolu- 
tionary Epic of Germany. His 
‘Berlin,’ ‘A Song of Death,’ 
‘Trotz Alledem,’ ‘The Dead to the 
Living,’ ‘Vienna,’ ‘ Robert Blum,’ 
will live in our literature as the 
grandest outpourings of the poetry 
of freedom. This is not an opinion 
his friends alone hold. It is a view 
distinctly uttered but a few weeks 
ago, after his death, by the German 
press of all party-shades. Long 
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before, Robert Prutz—in ‘German 
Literature of our Days’(1859)—had 
said that whatever difference there 
might be in political views, ‘in a 
poetical sense his “‘The Dead to 
the Living ’’ was a master-piece of 
which the literature of all times 
scarcely furnishes a counterpart.’ 
This opinion is the more valuable 
because Prutz, not sharing the 
decided Republican principles of 
Freiligrath, speaks, in another 
passage, of ‘artistic and esthetic 
errors’ connected with the expres- 
sion of extreme political ideas. 
Yet, he adds that any reader who 
is truthful towards himself will be 
unable to escape from the over- 
powering, almost daimon-like, in- 
fluence of these enthusiastic and 
heroic lays. 

The whole cycle of a people’s 
rising, victory, and resubjection 
under the armed heel of tyranny, 
is sung by Freiligrath in organ- 
peals that must affect the most 
sluggish heart. The storms of poli- 
tical passion are tuned by him to 
mighty accords, swelling now, in 
measured motion, to a noble hymn 
of love of freedom; then breaking 
forth once more into terrible strains, 
in which contemptuous irony is 
blended with a death-defying wrath. 
There is a monumental grandeur 
about these epic hymns. They will 
remain great literary memorials of 
a nation’s struggle for political 
emancipation. 


Vv. 


In the early days of reaction—in 
August, 1848—a Crown prosecu- 
tion was instituted against Freili- 
grath for the poem so highly praised 
by Robert Prutz. From their 
clammy, ensanguined graves, the 
poet had made those who had fallen 
on the barricades at) Berlin pathe- 
tically appeal to the Living to stand 
by the threatened conquests of free- 
dom. A short quotation will suffice 
to suggest an idea of the anger this 
poem created at Court : 
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Die Kugel mitien in der Brust, die Stirne 
brett gespalten, 

So habt ihr uns auf blufgem Brett hoch in 
die Luft gehalten ! 

Hoch in die Luft mit wildem Schrei, dass 
unsre Schmerzgeberde 

Dem, der zu tédten uns befahl, ein Fluch 
auf ewig werde ! 

Dass er sie sehe Tag und Nacht, im Wachen 
und im Traume— 

Im Oeffnen seines Bibelbuchs wie im Cham- 
pagnerschaume ! 

Dass wie ein Brandmal sie sich tief in seine 
Seele brenne : 

Dass nirgendwo und nimmermehr er vor ihr 
Jlichen kinne! 

Dass jeder qualverzogne Mund, dass jede 
rothe Wunde 

Ihn schrecke noch, ihn dingste noch in seiner 
letzten Stunde ! 

Das jedes Schluchzen um uns her dem 
Sterbenden noch schalle, 

Dass jede todte Faust sich noch nach: einem 
Haupte balle— 

Mog’ er das Haupt nun auf ein Bett, wie 
andre Leute pflegen, 

Mog’ er es auf ein Blutgeriist zum letzten 
Athmen legen ! 


The effect of this poem had 
been immense. Arrested for it 
towards the end of August 1848, 
Freiligrath was put on his trial 
in October, before a jury at Diis- 
seldorf. Sympathy with him and 
his cause led to a striking popu- 
lar demonstration. On his way 
from prison to the Court of Jus. 
tice, women strewed flowers before 
him. A verdict of ‘Not Guilty’ 
was brought in amidst universal 
enthusiasm. 

Persecution did not abate his 
courage. Witness his later poems 
in honour of the October rising at 
Vienna, and of the murdered patriot, 
Robert ,Blum. The former begins 
with the stirring words : 

Wenn wir noch knieen kinnten, wir ligen 
auf den Knien ; 

Wenn wir noch bheten kinnten, wir beteten 
Siir Wien! 

Doch lange schon verlernten wir Knicfall 
und Gebet— 

Der Mann ist uns der beste, der grad und 
aufrecht steht ! 

Die Hand ist uns die liebste, die Schwert 
und Lanze schwingt ! 

Der Mund ist uns der frommste, der 
Schlachtgesiinge singt ! 


But the popular movement was 
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doomed to defeat. First in Austria 
and Prussia. Then in Saxony. 
Then, in summer 1849, on the blood- 
soaked fields of Baden, where, after 
a series of battles in the open field, 
in which nearly a hundred thousand 
men were engaged, a cruel revenge 
was taken against the prisoners of 
war by the victorious Royalist army. 
A great many popular leaders were 
shot by court-martial decree ; tens 
of thousands cast into dungeons; 
foreign countries filled with exiles, 
from the small Grand Duchy of 
Baden alone, in larger numbers 
than ever had been driven forth 
from Poland or France ! 

These were stormy and troublous 
times. After a poetical ‘ Farewell 
of the Newe Rheinische Zeitung’ 
(May 1849), with which he had been 
connected for a short time at K6ln, 
Freiligrath led, during the next two 
years, a life of vexation, residing, 
m succession, at different places, 
and never sure of being tolerated 
anywhere. In order to avoid a 
new persecution, he had again to 
take the road into exile. Not as 
a weary, spirit-broken wanderer 
did he, however, go forth, but 
as one who would not lose cou- 
rage in spite of deep woe. He 
at one time intended to emigrate 
to America. Hence his touching 
‘Christmas Song to my Children.’ 
He finally went for England, now 
and then still uttering a deeply- 
moving Democratic lay, such as 
‘The Revolution,’ in which a de- 
fiant, Nibelungen-like battle-spirit is 
blended with some of the firmest 
accents of ancient Hebrew poetry. 

It was in England, in 1851, that 
I first made the acquaintance, 
which was destined to become a 
friendship extending, until his 
death, over nearly twenty - five 
years. When I think of the many 
happy hours I and mine have spent 
with him and his family, either in 
our houses in London, or near the 
sea which he has so rapturously 
sung; when I glance at the frequent 
—in former years, for weeks, often 
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almost daily—intimate correspond. 
ence we had on matters great and 
small, in which all his peculiarities 
of character come out with life-like 
fidelity, I feel an emotion to which 
I must not give expression here. 
As a private correspondent, even as 
in his business capacity, that im- 
aginative poet was punctuality itself. 
In his clear, flowing, caligraphic 
hand-writing, not a dot was ever 
wanting. Among these records of 
past days there are not a few of a 
playful kind. He bore up well 
against the irony of Fate, which 
again chained a Bard of Freedom 
to a clerk’s desk in a London mer- 
chant’s house, and then fettered his 
flight by compelling him to act as 
a manager of the Bank of Switzer- 
land. ‘Pegasus yoked’ truly ap- 
plied to him. Yet sometimes, 
though at long intervals; he sud- 
denly freed the captive steed, tak- 
ing once more a ride, on its wonder- 
wings, into the old romantic region. 

The little leisure left to him in 
London he employed in continuing 
to render English poets into Ger- 
man. He had done the same for- 
merly for the Odes, the Ballads, 
and the ‘Twilight Songs’ of Victor 
Hugo, with whose manner he had 
some affinity; as well as for various 
poems of Lamartine, Jean Reboul, 
Auguste Barbier, Pierre Dupont, 
Alfred de Musset, and Alessandro 
Manzoni. His version of Shake- 
spere’s ‘Venus and Adonis,’ which 
was published already in 1850, is an 
unmatched masterwork of repoetisa- 
tion. Some of the English son- 
nettists of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century he also poetically 
rewrought inGerman. Of modern 
bards, he translated many poems of 
Burns, William Cooper, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Southey, Charles 
Lamb, Keats, John Wilson, Tho- 
mas Campbell, Walter Scott, Allan 
Cunningham, Moore, Hood, Ebe- 
nezer Elliott, Felicia Hemans, 
L. E.L., Mary Howitt, Milnes, Barry 
Cornwall, Macaulay, and Tennyson, 

Longfellow’s ‘ Hiawatha,’ being in 
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a taste and tone which had a special 
attraction for Freiligrath, has been 
rendered by him in a splendid ver- 
sion. Of late, he also gave in 
German a few of Bret Harte’s and 
Walt Whitman’s productions. Va- 
rious Scotch and Irish popular 
ballads have been translated by him 
in strains as noble as they are faith- 
ful. It is to be observed that in 
the choice he made for his trans- 
lations, he not only selected pathetic 
subjects, but now and then also a 
song filled with a tone of winsome 
archness. One of his own earliest, 
unpublished poems is said to have 
explained the sloping tower of Soest, 
where he then lived as a merchant’s 
apprentice, from a desire of that 
tower to show due courtesy to the 
belles promenading on the town- 
walls. 

Several of his translations from 
the English are sung all over Ger- 
many. This is especially the case 
with Burns’s ,‘ Oh, wert thou in the 
cauld blast’ (‘O sih’ ich auf der 
Haide dort im Sturme dich’). The 
very power and musical flow with 
which he repoetised a great many 
songs referring to the joys and 
sorrows of the human heart, ma 
be regarded as a proof that in this 
case, as in some others, he volun- 
tarily kept his own lyre mute on a 
subject he would have been very 
able to treat upon. So great a 
master in poetical translation our 
country never has had; not even 
Riickert excepted. This paramount 
ability of his truly makes him a link 
between English and German lite. 
rature. 

On English soil he scarcely ever 
appeared in public. Neither had he, 
even in the slightest degree, the gift 
of public speech ; nor was the agi- 
tation and turmoil of debates con- 
genial to his habits. On the rare 
occasions on which he could not 
avoid saying a few words in public, 
he uttered them with extreme diffi- 
culty. Tall, broad-chested, with a 
massive head surrounded by waving 
brown locks; of firm and steady 
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glance, this fearless singer seemed 
almost helpless from excessive mo. 
desty before any larger meeting of 
men. With all the resolution he 
showed when a great principle was 
at stake, he yearned for that ‘ placid 
peace in Liberty’ which is the 
pith of Algernon Sidney’s bellicose 
device. 

At the death of Johanna Kinkel 
(1858) he raised a lyric monument 
to her heroic spirit, inscribing it 
with the names of Milton and 
Cromwell, of Algernon Sidney and 
Lady Russell. For the great 
Schiller Commemoration (1859) 
which the Germans of London 
held in the Crystal Palace, he 
wrote, at their desire, a noble fes- 
tive cantata. When the emancipa- 
tion of Schleswig-Holstein from 
the Danish yoke was wrought, he 
was with us in the London Com- 
mittee, helping to urge the full de- 
liveranceofa kindred German people. 
At the entry of Garibaldi, he joined 
the German deputation, in whose 
name the writer of this essay had 
to testify, to the Deliverer of the 
Two Sicilies, the national sympathy 
for the Italian cause. When the 
movement for German Freedom and 
Union was resumed, about twelve 
years ago, he publicly took side 
with those who raised anew the 
Democratic banner. His name is 
on the title-page of the Deutsche 
Eidgenosse we then edited; sur- 
rounded by those of a number of 
men eminent in politics, science, 
philosophy, and literature—like Dr. 
Louis Biichner, Georg Fein, Ludwig 
Feuerbach, M. Gritzner, General 
Haug, Friedrich Hecker, Theodor 
Mogling, K. Nauwerck, Theodor 
Olshausen, Emil Rittershaus, Gene- 
ral Sigel, F. W. Schloffel, Gustav 
Struve, J. D. H. Temme, N. Titus, 
and others. 

The war of 1866 which rent Ger- 
many in twain, found him opposed 
to Prussian Royalty. Two stirring 
poems of his, ‘ Westphalian Summer 
Song,’ and a ‘ Song for Prussia,’ ex- 
press in the strongest. manner his 
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indignation at what he, too, re- 
garded as a fratricidal war : 


Wach’ auf, o Volk, um zu vernichien, 

Was ganz dich zu verderben droht !— 

Du hast das Schwert! Gebrauch’s zum 
Richten! 

Rin Richtschwert thut uns heute Noth! 

Du hast die Biichse! An die Backe 

Den Kolben denn—und gut geziclt ! 

Ein End’ mach’ mit dem Junkerpacke, 

Das frech init deinem Glick gespielt ! 

Lass nimmer dich zur Wahlstatt schleifen 

Im schnoden Dienst der. Tyrannei ! 

Auf’s Pflaster wirf der Krone Reifen, 

Und brich das Szepter keck entzwei! 


And again : 


Die Einheit—nicht die Dreiheit : 
Die Einheit durch die Freiheit ; 
Die Einheit durch die Willkiir nicht. 


Some time afterwards, when the 
shades of age began to fall upon 
his brow, he was called back to 
Germany by a National Testimo- 
nial, destined to enable him to de- 
vote himself in leisure to literary 
pursuits. Only a very few in- 
stances of such national testimo- 
nials have as yet occurred in Ger- 
many. In his case the appeal was 
readily responded to—another proof 
of the hold he had on the national 
mind, irrespective of party. A 
poetical appeal by Emil Rittershaus 
urged the nation, at that time, to 
make due provision whilst strength 
was still left in him. It was in 
summer, 1869, that Freiligrath 
stepped once more, after long years 
of exile, on his native ‘red earth.’ 
The feelings that arose in him are 
described in the ‘Thanks to his 
Fatherland,’ which he read at a 
banqnet at Bielefeld, and which 
begins thus : 

Das sind die alten Berge wieder, 
Das ist das alte Buchengriin ; 

Das ist, von Fels und Halde nieder, 
Das alte, lust'ge Quellenspriihn. 
Das sind sie rauschend alle beide, 
Der alte Wald, die alte Haide ; 

Ich seh’ auf Wiese, seh’ auf Weide 
Die alten treuen Blumen bliihn. 


On the way to his birthplace, 
Detmold, all the villages through 


which he came were “festivel 
adorned ; the streets strewed with 
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flowers. As his place of final 
sojourn he selected Stuttgart, in 
the South, where the popular party 
still possessed a Democratic or- 
ganisation. At the same time his 
strong national sentiments, free 
from all particularism, ever made 
him put the cause of national in- 
dependence and cohesion before 
every party consideration—true to 
the maxim contained in his ‘ Two 
Flags’ (1844): 
Das Hochste bleiben Land und Heerd! 


On the romantic banks of the 
Neckar, in Swabia, the French war- 
cry awoke his muse. He answer- 
ed with the trumpet-blast of his 
‘Hurrah! Germania’: 


Hurrah! du stolzes, schones Weib! 
Hurrah, Germania! 

Wie kiihn, mit vorgebeugtem Leib, 
Am Rheine stehst du da! 

Im vollen Brand der Juli-Glut, 
Wie ziehst du frisch dein Schwert ! 
Wie trittst du zornig frohgemuth 
Zum Schutz vor deinen Heerd ! 


This war-hymn was followed by 
a poem: * To Wolfgang in the Field,’ 
containing the father’s benediction 
to his son who had offered himself 
as a volunteer, and, when not ac- 
cepted because born abroad, had 
joined a corps for the relief of the 
wounded through the terrible days 
of Sedan and Metz, and until the 
siege of Paris. A most popular war- 
song of Freiligrath is ‘The Bugler 
of Gravelotte.’ Down to the last, 
he stood to the national cause. 
Having for a short while returned 
with his wife to England, he, in 
February 1871, signed with Dr. 
Eduard Bronner and myself the 
‘ Appeal to the French People and to 
its National Assembly,’ which I had 
drawn up, and which was propagated 
in France in many thousands of 
copies. At Forest Hill, where we 
had gone to see the old friends, Iread 
to him the draft of the French text ; 
and even as, in a great revolutionary 
crisis, he had cast away the scabbard 
and pronounced himself in right 
good earnest, so he also, in this 
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great national crisis, at once gave 
his hearty assent without a mo- 
ment’s delay. 

The death of one of his sons, 
Otto, who served as a one year’s 
volunteer in a Grenadier regiment 
at Stuttgart, threw a deep gloom 
over the family circle. During 
another visit which Freiligrath made 
here—where his two daughters, both 
married to German merchants, as 
well as his youngest son, Percy, 
live—I found him deeply affected 
and somewhat changed. His glad- 
some cheerfulness had vanished. 
The heart-rending grief that had 
come over him, and from which he 
seems never to have recovered, is 
expressed in a long poem of inde- 
scribable sadness. Of late, he 
lived at Cannstatt, close by Stutt- 
gart; recently occupied with the 
editorship of an English magazine, 
published in Germany. 

One of his last productions 
(‘ Lang, lang ist’s her’) refers to the 
unveiling of the Armin or Hermann 
statue in the Teutoburg Forest, near 
which he himself was born. In 
his earlier poems there are frequent 
allusions to the Cheruskian chieftain 
who overthrew the Roman yoke. 
Averse to all provincialism in poli- 
tical matters, Freiligrath had a 
natural love for the scenery and the 
great historical associations of his 
Westphalian home. In ‘ The Emi- 
grant Poet’ he once said: 


Ich lag heut Nacht in siissen sstillen 
Traumen 

Von meiner Heimath und von meinen Lieben. 

Ich wandelte bei meiner Kindheit Biumen, 

Wo ich wohl wiinschte, dass sie mich 
begriiben, 


This has been recently read as a 
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wish, uttered well-nigh forty years 
ago, of having his last resting place 
near Detmold. Without the know- 
ledge of his family, a project was 
therefore started of solemnly trans- 
ferring his remains to the Groten- 
burg, near the Armin monument ; 
but the assent of his widow has not 
been obtained to this proposal. 

He died as he had lived, a true son 
of his fatherland. At Cannstatt, 
where before the vine-clad windows 
of his large library the purling sound 
of the waves of the Neckar is heard, 
he suddenly breathed. his last, like 
Goethe, in his chair; in accordance 
with a prediction he hed often play- 
fully uttered. By a remarkable 
coincidence, his life ended on March 
18, the anniversary of that Revo- 
lution at Berlin which he had sung 
in such mighty strains. From all 
parts of Germany, garlands were 
sent to adorn his bier. Even from 
distant countries there came 
messages of reverent condolence to 
his widow. 

Gottfried Kinkel, Emil Ritters- 
haus, Ernst Scherenberg, Albert 
Traeger, and others, paid their lyric 
tribute to his memory. In Kinkel’s 
beantiful dirge it is truly said that 
‘the laurel wreath and the civic 
crown’ are secured to Freiligrath. 
His triple quality as one of the poeti- 
cal glories of Germany, irrespective 
of party; as the bard of the People’s 
cause, whose songs heralded in the 
movement of 1848, and accompanied 
its tragic struggles; and as the 
patriotic singer of his country’s 
right in times of national danger, 
secures to him immortality ,in the 
poetical Pantheon of the German 
nation. 
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